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A GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE PERIOD OF 
CLASSICAL LEARNING * 


Fune Yu-tan 20 


TstncHua UNIVERSITY 


TRANSLATED AND ANNOTATED 
BY 


Derk BopprE 
UNIvERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


[491] Historians of western philosophy usually divide that 
philosophy historically into the three periods of ancient, medieval 
and modern. This is no mere arbitrary division, made for the sake 
of convenience, for the philosophies of these three periods do, in 
fact, each have their own individual spirit and character. Chinese 
philosophy, similarly, if we consider it merely from the point of 
view of time, may be divided into the three periods of ancient, 
medieval and modern, and named accordingly. These terms, in 
fact, have already been used in the present work. From another 


point of view, nevertheless, it may be said that China has in 
truth had only an ancient and a medieval philosophy, but still 
lacks a modern one. 

To say that China lacks a modern philosophy, however, does 


* Professor Func [Fence] Yu-lan’s two-volume history of Chinese philosophy, 
Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh shih hi Ff AAS , was published by the Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, in 1934. Three years later the present translator prepared an English 
translation of the first volume of this work under the title, A History of Chinese 
Philosophy: The Period of the Philosophers (From the Beginnings to Circa 100 B.C.), 
Peiping, Henri Vetcu, 1937. The present article is a translation of Professor Func’s 
vol. 2 (subtitled The Period of Classical Learning), ch. 1, pp. 491-496. Transla- 
tions of vol. 2, ch. 10, pp. 800-819, The Rise of Neo-Confucianism and its Borrow- 
ings from Buddhism and Taoism, and ch. 13, pp. 893-927, The Philosophy of 
Cuvu Hst, have already appeared in HJAS 7 (1942), pp. 89-125 and 1-51 respectively. 
In the present article, the citation, Fune 1, refers to the English translation of his 
vol. 1. A few slight changes from the original text have been made, purely for 
reasons of clarity or of good English style. Footnotes marked “Tr.” have been added 
by the translator —Tr. 
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not mean that China in modern times has had no philosophy. The 
fact is, nevertheless, that what, in the Western World, are called 
medieval and modern philosophy, are differentiated, quite aside 
from their obvious temporal distinctions, by very evident differ- 
ences in spirit and character. In the West, the systems established 
by such men as Plato and Aristotle became the central core of 
the ancient philosophies. Even with the coming of [492] medieval 
philosophy, in fact, many persons continued to center themselves 
around these old systems. At the same time, to be sure, new 
elements, such as the Christian view of the universe and of man, 
made their appearance; and coincident with these new elements, 
it was inevitable that the medieval philosophers should advance 
views of their own. Despite their newness, however, these elements 
and views all continued to conform to the ancient philosophical 
systems, and to be expressed in the ancient philosophical termin- 
ology. The saying that new wine cannot be poured into old bottles 
is applicable here. Thus despite the fact that western medieval 
philosophy did not wholly lack new wine, nevertheless, this new 
wine either because it was small in quantity, or because, after all, 
it was not very new, could continue to be poured and successfully 
contained within the bottles of classical philosophy. In modern 
times, however, man’s thinking in the West has undergone a com- 
plete transformation, and modern philosophers, much more than 
before, have attempted to make direct observations of facts. Their 
philosophy, as a consequence, is devoid of the old supports and 
their terminology is also, in large part, newly coined. In modern 
times, in other words, the new wine has become so abundant and 
so new that it can no longer be contained in the old bottles; the 
old bottles, as a consequence, have burst, and new bottles have 
taken their place. This is the reason why it has been said above 
of western medieval and modern philosophy that, quite aside 
from their temporal differences, they also display very evident 
differences in spirit. 
_ In Volume I of the present work, the age extending from Con- 
Fucius (551-479 B.C.) to the Prince of Huai-nan (died 122 
B.C.) has been referred to as the Period of the Philosophers; 
while that extending from Tuna Chung-shu PF (179?-104? 
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B.C.) to K‘ana Yu-wei #28 (A.D. 1858-1927) [493] has 
been referred to as that of Classical Learning.’ In order to gain 
a hearing for their ideas, the philosophers of this later Period of 
Classical Learning, no matter whether the ideas they presented 
were new or not, were all obliged to attach themselves in name to 
one or another of the schools of philosophy that flourished during 
the Period of the Philosophers, and more particularly, to the 
school of Confucian classicism. Likewise, in order to express their 
views, they usually had to make use of the terminology belonging 
to this ancient Period of the Philosophers.’ Thus the wine brewed 
by the philosophers of the Period of Classical Learning, regardless 
of whether it was new or old, was all poured into the old bottles 
of the ancient philosophy, and, for the most part, of Confucian 
classicism. Only very recently, indeed, have these old bottles 
become broken. From this point of view, therefore, it may be 
said of Chinese philosophy that the whole period from Tune 
Chung-shu to K‘ane Yu-wei has been that of medieval philosophy, 
while a modern philosophy still remains only in its budding stage. 

The fact is, of course, that all human thought is affected by the 
limitations imposed by its material and spiritual environment. 
Thus in the case of China, the crumbling of feudalism during the 
“ Spring and Autumn ” (722-481 B.C.) and Warring States (403- 
221 B.C.) periods resulted in fundamental political, economic 
and social changes. Later, however, with the political unification 
that took place under the Ch‘in (255-206 B.C.) and Han (206 
B.C.-A. D. 220) dynasties, a crystallization occurred accom- 


See Func 1, p. 403. The Period of the Philosophers (tzii-hsiieh shih-tai S-22 FFE ) 
is so named because of the many thinkers who flourished simultaneously during this 
time, with no one of them being deemed orthodox. The Period of Classical Learning 
(ching-hsiieh shih-tai RRAERE{E ), which might also be called the Period of 
Scholasticism, is so named because, after Confucianism became orthodox around 100 
B.C., most philosophic development, as will be described below, centered around the 
interpretation either of the Confucian classics or, in the case of Buddhism, of the 
Buddhist scriptures—Tr. 

? In both Occidental and Chinese medieval philosophy, to be sure, it was possible to 
continue using the ancient terminology, while, at the same time, attaching to it new 
concepts. The appearance of such new concepts in medieval philosophy, however, 
without the development of corresponding new terms to express them, is but an 
example of the new wine that continues to be poured into old bottles. 
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panied by a gradual fixation of the economic and social orders. 
From this time onward, although dynasties frequently changed, 
there were no fundamental changes in the political, economic and 
social spheres. In all these fields past achievements were merely 
preserved, so that there was less opportunity than before for new 
developments in human environment and experience. A corre- 
sponding phenomenon occurred in the realm of thought, which, 
whereas marked in the preceding period by broadness and 
diversity of spirit, inevitably tended from the Han dynasty on- 
ward to lean conservatively upon the past. During this Period of 
Classical Learning, nevertheless, Chinese thought did receive a 
wholly new element from the outside: that of the alien faith of 
Buddhism. Yet this Buddhism, too, as preached in China, was 
essentially medieval in spirit. This was because the Chinese Budd- 
hists, no matter whether or not their own ideas were original, all 
tended to depend upon earlier Buddhist doctrines for the expression 
of their views. In so doing, moreover, they generally made use of 
the technical terms that had already been employed in the Budd- 
hist scriptures (sutras). Chinese Buddhism, as a consequence, 
may also be termed a sort of “ classical learning,” even though the 
classics it depended upon were the Buddhist sutras rather than 
the “ Six Disciplines ” of the Confucian school. 

Buddhism, as developed in China, nevertheless supplied a defi- 
nitely new element to Chinese thought, which the Neo-Confuci- 
anists of the Sung (960-1279) and Ming (1368-1644) dynasties 
even incorporated into [494] their expositions of the Confucian 
classics. Therefore to say that China lacks a modern philosophy 
does not mean that in medieval and modern times new elements 
have been wholly lacking in Chinese thought, nor that the 
Chinese philosophers of these periods have wholly lacked new 
vision. The course of history never permits men to continue 
living under completely unchanging conditions. Thus, from 
the Han dynasty onward, those men who have expounded the 
philosophies of Conructus, the Lao-tzi, CHuane Tzi, and the 
other ancient philosophers, have indubitably been clearer and more 
perspicacious in their lines of reasoning than were CoNFucIus 
and the others; and the data on which their reasoning has rested 
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have been more abundant and rich. Many new interpretations, 
too, have been propounded. What was said in the first volume of 
this work (see Fune 1, pp. 4-5) , that history means progress, may 
be still quite appropriately applied here. The new views thus 
presented by these philosophers became the new wine of the Han 
dynasty onward. Because, however, this new wine was not overly 
abundant, or was not, after all, very new, it continued to be 
successfully contained within the bottles of the ancient philosophy, 
and even, for the most part, of the study of the ancient classics. 
Because, moreover, these old bottles were extremely elastic, they 
were able to expand when filled by so much new wine that 
they could no longer contain it within their original compass. 
Thus the Chinese classics, which had been six in number, gradu- 
ally increased to thirteen. Similarly, the four little works known 
as the Lun Yi (Confucian Analects) , the Mencius, the Ta Hsiieh 
(Great Learning) , and the Chung Yung (Doctrine of the Mean) , 
owing to the stress laid on them by the Sung Confucianists, even- 
tually became the established basis of Chinese education under the 
title of the “ Four Books.” As such they enjoyed a prestige greater 
even than that originally held by the “ Six Disciplines ” during the 
Han dynasty. : 

A similar phenomenon occurred in the case of Buddhism, in 
which, as expounded by the Chinese, were developed many new 
ideas. For because of the great material and spiritual differences 
between the environment of the Chinese and the Hindus, it is 
natural that the former, when they took over Buddhism, should 
organize it, select from it, and interpret it according to their own 
Chinese point of view. And in so doing they added to it new 
ideas of their own. This, then, is another instance of the brewing 
of a new wine. Yet because this new wine, too, was not overly 
abundant or very new, it could still be successfully poured into 
the old bottles of Buddhism. Thus even in the case of the Ch‘an 
(Zen) sect, which was the most revolutionary [495] and most 
purely Chinese development in Buddhism, its success depended 
upon its claim to be a separate “ esoteric teaching,” meaning by 
this that it pretended to go back to the true teaching of Buddha. 
Here again, therefore, it was a case of pouring new wine into old 
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bottles. Hence Chinese Buddhism, like other philosophic de- 
velopments of the time, remained essentially medieval in spirit, 
while its learning was a sort of classical learning. 

The philosophy of medieval and modern times in China, then, 
must for the most part be found within the scholarly studies 
made upon the early Confucian classics and the Buddhist sitras. 
Differences in philosophy have arisen out of differences in the way 
the study of the classics has been conducted at various times; and 
conversely, these philosophic differences have resulted in differ- 
ences of approach at various times toward the study of the classics. 
A feature of the several schools that have thus developed has been 
the fact that for each there has been a particular period of time 
when it alone has been dominant. This stands in contrast to the 
development of thought during China’s ancient Period of Phi- 
losophers, which was characterized by the simultaneous appear- 
ance of many different schools of philosophy. It explains why the 
period covered by the first volume of the present work embraces 
only some four hundred-odd years, whereas that of the second 
volume extends over two thousand years. Herein lies yet another 
difference between the Period of the Philosophers and that of 
Classical Learning, and one stemming inevitably from the dif- 
fering political conditions of the two periods. Thus China’s 
ancient history was marked by the rivalry of many politically 
separate feudal states, whereas from the Ch‘in and Han dynasties 
onward a unified empire has been the more general rule. 

China, until very recent times, regardless of what angle it may 
be viewed from, has remained essentially medieval, so that in 
many respects China has failed to keep pace with the West. A 
modern age, indeed, has been lacking in Chinese history, and 
philosophy is but one particular aspect of this general situation. 
It might be pointed out in this connection that what are called 
the differences between eastern and western culture are in many 
cases actually only the differences between a medieval and modern 
culture. In the case of China, however, this condition does not 
derive from any peculiar incapacity of the Chinese to move 
forward, but is actually due to the fact that changes in human 
thought and conduct usually conform to the necessities imposed 
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by environment. Once a certain type of thinking has been de- 
veloped, therefore, men will quite naturally continue to cling to it 
as long as it continues to be one that responds adequately to the 
necessities imposed by environment. [496] And even if new ideas 
are developed from time to time, they simply continue to be 
superimposed upon the ancient system; as long as the old bottles 
remain unbroken, the new wine continues to be poured into them. 
It is only when the environment undergoes great changes, so that 
the old ways of thought no longer suffice to respond to the trends 
of the time, that new types of thought arise on such a large scale 
that they can no longer be contained in the old bottles. Thereupon 
the old bottles are shattered and new bottles are set up in their 
place. Since the beginning of extensive contact between China and 
the West, just such fundamental changes have taken place in 
Chinese government, society, and economics. During the late 
nineteenth century, however, when western ideas first became 
really influential in China, such Chinese reformers as K‘anc Yu- 
wei and his followers still continued to superimpose these new 
ideas on the old system of classical learning, wishing thus to pour 
this entirely new wine into the old bottles. These, however, had 
by this time already stretched to their greatest extent, and the new 
wine was so abundant and new that they were finally shattered. 
It is only recently, therefore, with this bursting of the old bottles 
of classicism, that the Period of Classical Learning in Chinese 
philosophy has at last reached its conclusion. 








A NOTE ON THE SO-CALLED TLV MIRRORS AND THE 
GAME LIU-PO 7” 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Numerous Han mirrors bear in their central zone a pattern of 
straight lines resembling the Roman letters T, L, and V; and, 
for convenience, have been called “TLV mirrors” by modern 
students of art. For the last thirty years scholars have been 
puzzled by the significance of this pattern. 

On Han stone bas-reliefs, notably those in the tomb-chambers 
of Wu Liang’s family in Shantung, we find more than one repre- 
sentation of people sitting about a board which also bears lines 
in the TLV pattern. Various attempts have been made to inter- 
pret this board, and consequently also the TLV pattern. Among 
the more prominent interpretations are: a magic board (LAUFER) , 
a plate or tray of food (CHAVANNES), a chess-board (NAKAYAMA 
Heijir6) , and the instrument of divination which is called shih 
SX, or ch‘th (Kapuan) 2 

The resemblance between the pattern and the board on the 
Han reliefs was established as early as 1919, when NAKAYAMA 
Heijirs PARES reproduced in one of his series of articles on 
ancient Chinese bronzes four of these reliefs.? In his article, the 
Japanese scholar prefers to call the angular form in question a 
chess-board, but also carefully admits that it may be the board of 
a similar game. YETTS, quoting Nakayama indirectly from Goto 
Moriichi’s #2#&*F— work,* simplifies the suggestion to “ it might 
be a chess-board imported from the West.” * 


1B. Laurer, Chinese Grave-sculptures of the Han Period, 1911, 35; E. CHAVANNEs, 
Mission archéologique dans la Chine Septentroinale, 1913, 1.184; Nakayama Heijiro, 
see footnote 2; S. M. Kaptan, On the Origin of the TLV Mirror, Revue des arts 
asiatiques, 11.1 (1937). 21-24. 

* Kokogaku Zasshi 4 SMEG, 98 (1919). 34-45. 

® Kanshikikyd YEA BE, 1926, Tokyd, 35. 

*W. P. Yerrs, The Cull Chinese Bronzes, 1939, London, 149. 
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In 1938 and 1939, the final solution seemed to have been found 
when KaruBeckK and YETTs almost simultaneously developed the 
sun-dial theory.® The earlier theories have since been practically 
discarded. However, in view of some recently published Han (or 
San Kuo) mirrors, the theory that the TLV pattern is related to 
a chess-board or rather to a game-board, should now, I think, 
receive fresh consideration. 

In Umenara Sueji’s Selected Ancient Mirrors Found at Shao- 
hing Tombs ° #6278 : RG BAKE, a mirror is shown on which 
we find four immortals playing at a board which closely resembles 
that on the Han bas-reliefs and the TLV pattern (see Plate I). 
One immortal has in hand a big cup shaped like the western 
dice-box. Another holds a few sticks, apparently for record- 
keeping. All four seem to be excited about the game. This section 
of the mirror bears the four-character inscription, hsien-jén liu-po 
AAA “immortals playing the game liu-po.” Unquestionably 
this label offers a key to the whole problem. UmMernara misreads 
the character po as fu 1 and thus fails to make any important 
comment. , 

From this mirror-inscription, it may be concluded that the 
people on the Han reliefs are playing a game, and that that game 
is liu-po. It is not unlikely that the TLV pattern of the Han 
mirrors was borrowed from the liu-po game-board—a game at 
which the immortals were frequently represented as playing. By 
this device the mirror might be presumed to be endowed with the 
ability to give its owner an enjoyable life like that of an im- 
mortal. This reassertion of the game-playing concept does not 
necessarily disclaim the sun-dial theory; the design of the board 
may perhaps have been derived from that of the sun-dial. 


The game liu-po appears in the poem Chao hun 423% by Suna 
Yii #= in the third century B. C. When the poet describes the 
enjoyments of this world in order to entice a certain soul (sup- 
posed to be that of Cu‘t Yiian Je 8 ) to come back, the game is 
mentioned in lines that may be rendered as follows: 

®Orvar Karuseck, Catalogue of the Collection of Chinese and Korean Bronzes at 


Hallwyl House, Stockholm, 1938, Stockholm, 25-30; W. P. Yerts, op. cit., 148-165. 
* 1939, Kyoto Plate 6 (Reproduced in this article as Plate I). 
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“With bamboo sticks and ivory draughtsmen, 
There is the game liu-po. 
Dividing into groups and proceeding together, 
Forcefully they threaten each other. 
Having become hsiao # (i.e., in the lead) and going 
to win double, 
One shouts for the ‘ five-white’ HA. . .” 


Although there are lengthy commentaries on these lines by 
Wane I £3% (first half of the 2nd century) and Hune Hsing-tsu 
YER (1090-1155) ,” and although there are many references to 
this and similar games,® the method of playing liu-po cannot be 
reconstructed with certainty. According to Yen Chih-t‘ui ZAZ 
#£,° there were two kinds of po in ancient times, the ta-po Ki 
using six chu # and hsiao-po 7 using two dice called ch‘iung 
52° But to his knowledge, nobody knew how to play either 
game in his time (i.e., the latter half of the 6th century). Now 
most Han writers agree that liv-po was played with six chu and 
twelve chi #. The word chi means draughtsmen which are also 
known as ma *§. The word chu however is puzzling. In some 
cases it seems to denote long sticks, perhaps like the ones on our 
mirror, and also known as chien fii; but in other cases it denotes 
only small bamboo pieces to be thrown like dice.** Perhaps the 
meaning has changed in different periods or with different methods 
of playing. 

The cup-shaped box that is held by one of the immortals on 


' Ch‘u-ts'% pu-chu 25 Ret. (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 9.15b-16b. 

®* Mostly collected in the Ku-chin t'u-shu chi-ch‘éng, I-shu tien FFM 4E Be, 
By 807.la-2la. A careful study of the Chinese references in addition to a 
thorough research on similar games in other countries may throw light on the history 
of communications between East and West. Tu Ya-ch‘iian’s Po shih #LEBAR fH 
B, 1933, Shanghai, has made a good start on the Chinese side. 

® Yen-shih chia-hsiin BAPE RR All , (Pao-ching tang FABER ed.) 7.15b. 

2° Written Z@ in several other works. For the various names of dice, cf, Cun 
Hsiieh-shih a By (18th century), Mu-chu hsien-hua We BE BA BR (Chao-tai ts‘ung- 
shu HFK 167), 2a-Sb. 

™ Han Fei tzii GRFIF{Y-, (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k'an ed.), 11.6b; Hsi-ching tsa-chi ripr 
EBZ. (Pao-ching tang ed.), B. 9a-b; and Kuang-ya shu-chéng, BRHEGRRE (Chi-fu 
ts‘ung-shu fig ed.), 8A.22b. 
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the mirror suggests the use of a certain kind of dice; on the other 
hand, the long sticks may have been shaken out of it, as is done 
in one method of divination. According to sources quoted by 
Hune HUsing-tsu,’” the dice used in this game had four faces, 
and either two pointed ends, or one pointed end like a teetotum.”* 
The faces were carved with lines; the side with two lines standing 
for “ white ” and that with three lines for “ black.” Presumably 
one and zero appeared on the two other sides. If this was the 
appearance of the die, the chance of throwing “ five-white ” with 
five dice must have been very small. If the die had only two 
sides, black and white, as the wu-mu 77% “ are supposed to have 
had, the chance increases tremendously. The six-sided dice ap- 
peared in China probably not earlier than the third century.*° 
The game liu-po is traditionally taken to be very similar to the 
later game shuang-lu S€BE which is the oriental backgammon 
popular in China from roughly the 7th to the 11th century, and 
in Japan from roughly the 9th to the 12th century.*® But the 
game-board in the TLV pattern looks rather different from a 


22Tn Pao Hung’s Po-ching #)'% .fRRE, quoted by Hune Hsing-tsu in the Ch‘u- 
ts‘ pu chu, 9.16a, we read the following description of the die: ‘‘ The face carved 
with one line is called sai 3, ‘blockade, barrier, that with two lines ‘ white,’ and 
that with three lines ‘black.’ A blank face between wu “ft ‘five’ and sai is called 
wu-sai.” This text, however, may be corrupted. If the die was a top with four faces, 
the character wu, which appears twice in the same line, probably should read san 
= “three.” Thus we have 0, 1, 2, 3, on the four sides. Another tenable hypothesis 
is that the top or die had six faces, standing for 0, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5. Thus zero could 
appear between five and one, i.e. sai. Tu Ya-ch‘iian in his Po-shih reconstructs the 
die as having five faces, but he forgets that a five-faced top is unsatisfactory and a 
five-faced die is impossible. (I owe thanks to Dr. C. S. Garpner for his very helpful 
discussion oa this point.) 

18 For illustrations of a six-sided Chinese teetotum and four-sided dice with 
pointed ends (called in India pase, pl. of pasa), cf. Stewart Cunin, Chinese Games 
with Dice and Dominoes, Report of National Museum, Washington (1893). 496, 533. 

14 Probably first mentioned by Ma Jung ah (79-166 A.D.), in his Shu-p‘u fu 
FS HAIR, (wen lei-chii BRICKHFAK, 74.22a-b). For a discussion on the Wu-mu 
ching FARR, a T'ang treatise on this dicing game, cf. E. D. Epwarps, Chinese 
Prose Literature of the T‘ang Period, 1937, London, 1.197-199. Also cf. Po shih, 7, 
23-24. 

15 Po shih, 7-8. 

16 Ch‘u-tz't pu-chu, 9.16a; Po shih, 8-11; Cu‘ten Tao-sun $€FA5K: H AEE BER 
“On Japanese Backgammon,” CHHP, 10.2 (1935). 475-481. 
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shuang-lu or backgammon board, and we cannot yet ascertain 
how it was used. The four T’s, four L’s and four V’s may indicate 
positions of the twelve draughtsmen. 

That immortals played the game is recorded in a cin Han and 
earlier works.” The famous third century poet Ts‘ao Chih ##i 
writes, “ Immortals hold six chw and play the. game at the foot 
of T‘ai Shan.” ** On several mirrors in this book by Umenara,” 
we note that the deity Tung-wang-kung #4 also indulged in 
this game. A board, a dice-box, and three playmates may even 
be recognized as part of his iconography. 

The game is traditionally supposed to be played by two 
people.”? But from this series of reproductions of mirrors, the 
four immortals seem to be playing partners. This partnership 
may be what is meant by the expression fén-ts‘ao AW “ dividing 
into groups ” in the poem Chao hun quoted above. 


17 Ku-chin t‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng, I-shu tien, 6a. 

18 Ts‘ao Tzii-chien chi BY Ae SE, (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 62a. 
1° UMEHARA Sueji, op. cit., Plates 15, 24, 26, 29, 37, 58, and 61. 
2° Ch‘u-tz‘ti pu-chu, 9.16a. 
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PLATE I 
Mirror with Figures or DEITIES 


U. Asano Collection, Osaka 























A STUDY OF THE SVAGATA STORY IN THE DIVYAVADANA 
IN ITS SANSKRIT, PALI, TIBETAN, AND 
CHINESE VERSIONS 


Kewneta K. S. Cu‘En 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


CuaptTer ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


A. THE PROBLEM 


One of the important problems which students of Buddhism 
have to face is that of determining the respective value which 
the Pali and Sanskrit canons have for the reconstruction of primi- 
tive Buddhism. In general it may be said that those scholars who 
have based their researches on Pali sources tend to assign greater 
authenticity to the Pali canon, while those working on Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chinese sources prefer to entertain doubts on the 
claims of the Pali advocates. The first group asserts that the 
Pali version represents the Buddhist canon in its original form 
before the separation into different schools, and that the Sanskrit 
canon, plus some variations and additions, developed out of it. 
The advocates of the Sanskrit version claim that both canons 
developed from a common source, that the Pali canon took out 
only those parts which fitted in with its tenets, and that the 
Sanskrit canon preserved the diversity and non-systematic part of 
the Buddhist tradition. 

This thesis is undertaken with the hope that it will shed some 
further light on this whole problem concerning the respective 
values of the two canons. We have chosen the vinaya as the field 
in which the comparative study is to be prosecuted, with the 
Svagata story, as it appears in the vinayas of the different schools, 
being the focal point of investigation. It is hoped that we may 
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find, out of this study, some indications to help us answer the 
following questions: 

1. Which vinaya contains the earliest version of the Svagata 
story, and which the latest? 

2. What is the relationship between the three versions of the 
Milasarvastivadin vinaya, the Chinese, the Tibetan as found 
in the Dulva of the Kanjur, and the Sanskrit of the Divydvadana? 

3. What is the relationship between the Pali vinaya of the 
Theravadins, the Sanskrit vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins, and 
the Chinese vinayas of the Dharmaguptas, Mahisasakas, Maha- 
sanghikas, and the Sarvastivadins? 


B. ABBREVIATIONS 


1. Pali book-titles. (For the Pali titles, we have followed here 
the system of abbreviation devised by Charles R. LANMAN and 
published in the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts 


and Sciences 44.24.663-707.) 


D. Digha-nikaya 

M. Majjhima-nikaya 
S. Samyutta-nikaya 
A. Anguttara-nikaya 
Kh. Khuddaka-patha 
Dh. Dhammapada 
Ud. Udana 

Sn. Sutta-nipata 

Th. Thera-gatha 
Th2 Theri-gatha 

Ja. Jataka 

Ps. Patisambhida 
Ap. Apadana 

Vin. Vinayapitaka 
Dha. Dhammasangani 
Vbh. Vibhanga 

Pug. Puggala-pafifiatti 
Kvu. Katha-vatthu 
Cuvm. Culla-vamsa 
Mhvm. Mahavamsa 
Dpvm. Dipavamsa 


2. Sanskrit book-titles. 


Mvyut. Mahavyutpatti 
Divy. Divyavadana 


Sdvum. Sasanavamsa 

D.cm. Digha Commentary 
(Sumangala-vilasini) 

M.cm. Majjhima Commentary 
(Papafica-siidani) 

S.cm. Sammyutta Commentary 
(Sarattha-ppakasini) 

A.cm. Anguttara Commentary 
(Manoratha-pirani) 

Dh.cm. Dhammapada Commentary 
(Dhammapada-atthakatha) 

Sn.cm. Sutta-nipata Commentary 
(Paramattha-jotika) 

Kvu.cm. Katha-vatthu Commentary 
(Kathavatthuppakarana- 
attakatha) 

Ud.cm. Udana Commentary 

Vin.cm. Samanta-pasadika 

Visu. Visuddhimagga 

Asln. Atthasalini 

Th.1.cm. Theragatha Commentary 


Abhd. Abhidharmakoga 
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C. SOURCES 


The Svagata story, which forms the subject of this investiga- 
tion, is connected with the pacittiya on drinking intoxicating 
spirits. In the vinayas of the Theravadins * and Dharmaguptas,” 
it is the 51st pacittiya; it is the 57th in the Mahisasaka vinaya,*® 
the 76th in the Mahasanghika vinaya,‘ and the 79th in the 
Sarvastivadin ° and Milasarvastivadin vinayas.°® 

The main sources utilized in this study of the Svagata story 
fall into four categories, Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, and Chinese. 


1. SANSKRIT. 

The Sanskrit version is found in Cowe.t and Netw, Divya- 
vadana (Cambridge, 1886) 167-193. It is the 13th story in that 
collection. Hussr, Les sources du Divydvadana, BEFEO 6.1-37, 
and Levi, Les éléments de formation du Divydvadana, TP 8 
(1907) .105-122, have already noted the large number of stories 
common to the Divyavadana and the vinaya of the Milasarvasti- 
vadins, and hold the view that the stories in the former were 
drawn from the latter. Livi reaffirmed this view in JA 1927.2. 
103-104. J. Przy.usk1, however, differs from the above two 
scholars, for he does not think that the vinaya was the source of the 
Divydavadana. Rather, he thinks that the compilers of the Mila- 
sarvastivadin vinaya borrowed from an ancient collection of 
fables, the latest recension of which was the Divyavadana.’ 

Huser, Etudes de littérature bouddhique, BEFEO 6.29-31 
gave a short résumé in French of this Sanskrit version. J. S. 
Speyer, Critical Remarks on the Text of the Divydvadana, 
WZKM 16 (1902) . 104-130, has made certain emendations in the 
Sanskrit text, which I have indicated in the proper places. M. 
BLooMFIELD, Notes on the Divydvadana, JAOS 40 (1920) . 336- 
352, has also made some emendations in the Sanskrit. 

A Sanskrit fragment of this Svagata story was found by the 
Citroén Mission at Gilgit, Kashmir, in 1931, and published by 
L&v1 in an article, Note sur des manuscrits sanscrits provenant 
de Bamiyan (Afghanistan) et de Gilgit (Cachmire), JA 1932.1. 
19-20. Levi thought that this fragment, the script of which indi- 
cated that it dated back to about the 6th century, was part of a 
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Sanskrit vinaya of the Milasarvastivadin. This particular frag- 
ment corresponds to Divydvadana 183.21 to 185.7. Many lines 
are left out, however, and words are also chopped off. 


2. PAut. 


a. OLDENBERG, Vin. 4.108-110 (London, 1882). Translation in 
I. B. Horner, Book of the Discipline 2.382-386 (London, 1940) . 

b. Surapanajataka, in Fausso.., Ja. 1.360-361 (London, 1877) . 
Translation in R, CHautmers, The Jataka 1.206-207 (Cambridge, 
1895). This jataka was said to have been preached on the 
occasion when the Buddha laid down the rule against drinking 
intoxicating spirits. 

c. Max WALLEsER, A. cm. 1.324-327. 


3. TIBETAN. 


The Tibetan version is to be found in vol. 8 of the Dulva 
section of the Kanjur. For this study, I have consulted the 
Peking, Narthang, and Lhasa editions of the Kanjur, available at 
Harvard University. Photostats of the Derge Kanjur kept in the 
Library of Congress in Washington were also utilized. The story is 
located in the Peking edition, vol.te, 17a8-33b1, (hereafter cited as 
P); Narthang, vol. fia, 29a4-55b4 (cited as N); Derge vol. fia, 
19al-36b4 (cited as D) ; Lhasa, vol. fia, 27b2-53a6 (cited as L). 

The Peking Kanjur was finished in 1700.8 The date of the 
Narthang edition is uncertain. Csoma, Asiatic Researches 20.42, 
wrote that the Narthang edition was printed in 1731. WapbEL1, 
Buddhism of Tibet 159, repeated this statement. However, 
Laurer in JRAS 1914.1128, and also in his Descriptive Account 
of the Collection of Chinese, Tibetan, Mongol, and Japanese books 
in the Newberry Library 6 (Chicago, 1913) , thinks that the date 
should be 1742. Kawacucut, Chibetto Daizdkyo Kanjur Moku- 
roku 24, places the date of completion at 1732. PrtuiotT has 
already shown in JA 1913.1.633-667, that all of Csoma’s dates 
should be pushed forward one year; so that his 1731 should be 
corrected to 1732, making the date agree with that given by 
Kawacucui. The Derge edition was completed in 1733.° The 
Lhasa Kanjur was said to have been completed during the time 
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of the 13th Dalai Lama.”° The date given for this edition in the 
Harvard-Yenching Library is 1933, which I am told was furnished 
by a lama in Peking. I have not found any preface or colophon 
in this edition with which to check this date. 

With regard to the legibility of the various Kanjurs, both 
the Peking and Lhasa versions rate a very high score. The 
Lhasa version is printed in black, the Peking in red. The Lhasa 
letters are very beautiful in appearance. Of the four Kanjurs 
examined, it is the only one which makes a clear distinction 
between the n and d. On the whole, the Narthang version could 
be read, although with difficulty. In some spots, however, it is 
very bad, so that it is impossible to decipher the text without the 
aid of another version. I am told that the copy of the Narthang 
edition kept at Harvard University is clearer than copies found 
elsewhere. Judging from the photostats, the Derge is superior 
to the Narthang in legibility, but inferior to the Peking and 
Lhasa. 

With regard to reliability, the Derge and Lhasa appear to 
be the best. Both have very few misspelled words, with the Derge 
probably superior to the Lhasa in this respect. The Narthang is 
usually said to be the standard edition, but in our comparison it 
did not make a good showing for it leaves out several passages 
essential to the meaning. The number of misspelled words also is 
not small. The Peking edition is the least accurate of all the texts 
examined. 

The paper used in the Peking edition is strong, thick, and hard. 
The Lhasa paper is thin and light, but it took the printing on 
both sides in good shape. The Narthang paper is the worst of 
all. It is coarse, rough, and not easy to handle, and the illegible 
nature of this edition may be due in no small measure to the poor 
quality of the paper used. The Lhasa, Derge, and Narthang 
editions all have seven lines to a page, but the Peking has eight 
lines. The last edition also has a numbering of the folios in 
Chinese numerals. 

Judging from the contents of the Kanjurs examined, it seems 
possible to put the Peking and Derge copies in one group, and 
the Lhasa and Narthang in another. Parts which are left out 
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in both the Lhasa and Narthang are found in the Peking and 
Derge; likewise many words are spelt one way in the former 
group and another way in the latter. I have indicated in the 
footnotes all the variations. 

While the Tibetan writers are generally indiscriminate in their 
use of the genitive and instrumental forms, still the comparison of 
the different editions does reveal that the Narthang has a greater 
tendency than the others to drop the “s” when gis, gyis, or 
kyis are needed. Likewise, it is only the Narthang that abbrevi- 
ates words here and there. For instance, gs at the end of a word 
is several times replaced by the inverted dental t (N36b2, 37b1) ,“ 
bcom Idan was once abbreviated to bcodan (N39b2), bya baho 
to byaho (N52b4) . 


4. CHINESE. 

a. Mo-ho-séng-ch'i Lit BeV{FM4E, Vinaya of the Mahdasang- 
hikas, Taish6 22.386c-387a. (Taisho hereafter cited as T). When 
Fa-hsien left China in 399, the vinayas of the Sarvastivadins and 
Dharmaguptas had not yet been translated, and one of his main 
objectives in going to India was to search for some good Indian 
manuscripts of the vinaya to take back to China.*? In North 
India, however, he found that the vinaya-masters usually trans- 
mitted their instructions orally. At last, in Pataliputra, Magadha, 
he found a copy of the Mahiasanghika Vinaya,™ which he took 
back with him to China, and which he translated in conjunction 
with BuppHaBHaprRa.”* The task was begun in 416 and completed 
in 418, in 40 chiian.” 

The Mahasanghika was one of the two sects into which the 
original satngha was divided, the other being the Theravadin. 
The Pali tradition said that this schism occurred during the 
Council of Vesali.° According to this view, some Vajjian monks 
at the council, feeling that the arhats were adhering to a too rigid 
and narrow interpretation of the rules of discipline and were 
claiming exclusive powers and privileges for themselves against 
the brethren, boldly put forth their assertions for more latitude 
and freedom of action by proposing ten points for adoption. These 
ten points were: 
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1. Singilonakappa, practice of carrying salt in a horn vessel 
for use when needed. Against Pac. 38. 

2. Dvangulakappa, practice of taking food at midday. Against 
Pac. 37. 

3. Gamantarakappa, practice of going to a neighboring village 
and taking a second meal there. Against Pac. 35. 

4. Avasakappa, observance of uposatha at different places 
within the same parish. Against Mahavagga 2.8.3. 

5. Anumatikappa, doing an act first and obtaining sanction 
afterwards. Against Mahavagga 9.3.5. 

6. Acinnakappa, use of precedents as authority. 

7. Amathitakappa, drinking unchurned milk after meal. 
Against Pac. 35. 

8. Jalogipatum, drinking of toddy. Against Pac. 51. 

9. Adasakam nisidanam, use of borderless sheet to sit on. 
Against Pac. 89. 

10. Jatariparajatam, acceptance of gold and silver. Against 
Nissag. 18." 


The orthodox monks and arhats voted against these practices, 
with the result that the Vajjians bolted the council, held another 
meeting, and formed the Mahasanghika sect. 

However, there is another tradition which traces the origin of 
the Mahasanghika to the five points of Mahadeva. This is 
recorded in the translated works of BHAavya ** and VAsuMITRA.”® 
These five points were: 


1. Arhats may be tempted by others to commit a sin. 
Arhats may have ignorance. 

Arhats may have doubts. 

Arhats may attain arhatship through the aid of another. 
The noble way may begin with an utterance.” 


orm G2 0 


During the second century after the Buddha’s Nirvana, the 
Mahasanghika sect began splitting into further groups. Pali 
sources pertaining to this division may be found in the Debates 
Commentary (B. C. Law’s translation of the Kvu.cm., London, 
1940) 2-3; Dpvm. 5.30-54, OLDENBERG 140-142; Mhoum. 5.4-10, 
GEIGER 26; Savm. 14. Tibetan sources include: 
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1. Gshurs-lugs kyi bye-brag bkod-pahi hkhor-lo, by VasuMITRA, 
translated into Tibetan by DHARMAKARA, and found in the Derge 
Tanjur, hDul-ba, Su 141a5-147a2 (Tohoku 4138) ; Peking Tanjur, 
mDo-hgrel 90.168b7-176b8 (Corprier 3.414). A German transla- 
tion of this work is found in Wasstujew, Der Buddhismus (St. 
Petersburg, 1860) 244-284. A summary of it is found in WaAt- 
LESER, Die Sekten des alten Buddhismus (Heidelberg, 1927) 20-23. 

2. Sde-pa tha-dad par byed-pa dan rnam-par bsad-pa, by 
Buavya, translated, into Tibetan by DipaMKARraSRIJNANA, and 
found in the Derge Tanjur, hDul-ba, Su 147a-154b (Tohoku 4139) ; 
Peking Tanjur mDo-hgrel 90.177a1-187b3, (CorpiErR 3.414) . Rocx- 
HILL, Life of the Buddha 181-196, a discussion of the schools of 
Buddhism, is based on this work. A German translation of it was 
made by WatteseEr, Die Sekten 78-93. 

3. Gshun tha-dad-pa rim-par bkag-pahi hkhor-lo las sde-pa 
tha-dad-pa bstan-pa bsdus-pa shes bya-ba, by VINITADEVA, in 
Derge Tanjur, hDul-ba, Su 154b3-156b4 (Tohoku 4140) ; Peking 
Tanjur, mDo-hgrel 90.187b3-190b4 (Corpier 3.414-415) . 

4. Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus (translated by 
A. ScureFner, St. Petersburg, 1869) 270-274. In the Chinese 
Tripitaka are three works, translations made from VASUMITRA’S 
treatise on the Buddhist sects, Shih-pa-pu Lun +/\ibiti , T49. 
17b-19¢e; Pu Chih I Lun Th Rim , T49.20a-22c; and I Pu 
Tsung Lun Lun Sibi, T49.15a-17b. The second of these 
translations was made by ParaMArtHaA, the last by Hsiian- 
tsang. There is some question about the translator of the first 
work. KumaArasiva has been credited by DEMIEVILLE with the 
translation.**. The Li-tai San-pao Chi FER= #82, T49.99a, 
ascribed the translation to PARAMARTHA. However, Masupa, 
after examining these ascriptions, maintains that both are un- 
tenable, and that the most plausible conclusion would be that 
the translator’s name was lost.” Brau, The Eighteen Schools of 
Buddhism, Indian Antiquary 9 (1880) . 299-302, is based on this 
Shih-pa-pu Lun. Hsiian-tsang’s translation, J Pu Tsung Lun Lun, 
has been rendered into English by J. Masupa, Origin and Doc- 
trines of Early Indian Buddhist Schools, Asia Major 2 (1925) . 
3-78. The article by St. Jutren, Listes diverses des noms des 
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dix-huit écoles schismatiques qui sont sortiés du Bouddhisme, 
JA 1859.2.327-361, also relied on these three Chinese versions. 
Other articles on these Buddhist schools are GriceR, The Budd- 
hist Sects, Appendix B in Mahadvamsa 276-278; Ruys Davips, 
The Sects of the Buddhists, JRAS 1891.409-422; Rays Davips, 
Schools of Buddhist Belief, JRAS 1892.1-7; Dem1&viL_e, L’origine 
des sects bouddhiques d’aprés Paramartha, Mélanges chinois et 
bouddhique 1 (1931-32) .15-64. 

From these sources we learn that the names and number of 
the sects into which the Mahasanghika divided are not uniform. 
All the Pali sources record that the Mahasanghika split into the 
Gokulika and Ekavyoharika sects. From the Gokulika arose the 
Pafifattivadin and Bahulika, and from the Bahulika, the Ceti- 
yavadin. The Tibetan sources however counted eight schools after 
the split. According to BHavya, these were the Mahasanghika, 
Ekavyavaharika, Lokottaravadin, Bahusrutiya, Prajiaptivadin, 
Caitika, Pirvasaila, and AparaSaila sects. In VasumitRa’s list, 
Mahasanghika and Purvasaila are missing, and in their places we 
find Kukkutika and UttaraSaila. TARANATHA gave four lists, 
saying that they were divisions according to the Sarvastivadin, 
Sammatiya, Mahasanghika, and Sthavira traditions. The Sthavira 
list coincides with that of Buavya, all the rest differ from one 
another. Thus according to the Sarvastivadin tradition, the 
Mahasanghika divided into the Pubbaseliya, Aparaseliya, Hema- 
vata, Lokottaravadin, and Pafifattivadin.** According to the 
Sammatiya tradition, the offshoots are the Mahasanghika, Ekavya- 
vaharika, Gokulika, Bahulika, Pafifiattivadin, and Cetiyavadin.* 
According to the Mahasanghikas themselves, from the parent 
body arose the Mahasanghika, Pubbaseliya, Aparaseliya, Raja- 
giriya, Hemavata, Cetiyavada, Samkantika, and Gokulika sects. 
The names found in the Chinese lists are similar to the Tibetan 
lists of BHavya and VasumitRA, with two exceptions. In the 
Pu Chih I Lun, T49.20b, we find a 23 Vibhajyavadin sect, 
and in the I Pu Tsung Lun Lun, T49.15a, we find a Beli 
Prajiaptivadin. 

One of the earliest notices of the Mahasanghika school is to be 
found in an inscription on the Mathura Lion pillar, c.120 B.C.” 
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Other evidences are two inscriptions, belonging probably to the 
first century before the Christian era, in cave temples at Karle 
in the Bombay Presidency, recording gifts to the Mahasanghika 
sect by the inhabitants.”® 

As for doctrines, the Mahasanghikas differed from the other 
schools mainly in their Buddhological speculations. For them, 
the Buddha was lokottara, he was above karma, and had no 
worldly attributes. The mortal Gotama was lokanuvartana, a 
concession to mundane ways and for the benefit of the world. It 
was the nirmanakaya of the Buddha that appeared on earth. 
The Buddha is infinite, eternal, uniform; all beings can gain 
salvation through his instructions; he comprehends all the dharmas 
by his wisdom in a single moment. All that the Buddha has 
uttered is concerned with the righteous dharma, and he can ex- 
pound all the doctrines in a single utterance. The siitras preached 
by the Buddha are all perfect. The Buddha neither sleeps nor 
dreams. The bodhisattvas do not pass through successive stages 
of embryonic development; they are free from greed and anger; 
they are born at their own will among inferior creatures for 
their salvation. The Mahasanghikas likewise claim that arhats can 
be tempted by others, that they still have ignorance and doubts, 
and that they gain arhatship by the aid of others. The srotapanna 
is subject to retrogression, for he is liable to commit the ten 
sinful offenses, but the arhat does not backslide.?’ 

b. Shih-sung Lii iif, Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins, T23. 
120b-121c. The translation of this vinaya was begun by Punya- 
TARA*® and KuMmArRaAJivaA * in 404, Punyatara did not have 
any text with him, he merely recited from memory while KumA- 
RAJIVA translated. Before the translation was completed,*° PunyA- 
TARA died. In 405 DuHarMaruci arrived in Ch‘ang-an bringing 
with him a manuscript of this vinaya. When Hui-yiian in Lu- 
shan heard of his arrival, he immediately wrote to him asking him 
to complete the translation with KumArasivaA. DHARMARUCI 
consented and the task was accordingly finished in 58 chapters." 
Three more chapters, making 61 in all, were added by Vima- 
LAKSAS, a master of the vinaya in Kucha and former teacher of 
KuMArRAJivA, who arrived in Ch‘ang-an in 405. 
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In the Taishé version of the Shih-sung Lii, parts of c.29 and 
c.31 and the whole of c.30, comprising pages 209 through 224, are 
left out in the Harvard copy. Instead, there is printed twice 
by mistake the first 16 pages of the vinaya, comprising c.1 and 
c.2, and part of ¢.3. This is evidently a binder’s error. 

The Sarvastivadin sect was one of the principal Buddhist 
schools at the beginning of the Christian era, with its main centers 
in Kashmir and Gandhara. It was sometimes called Vaibhasika, 
because its doctrines were based mainly on the Vibhasasastras. 
Its spread was aided materially by the patronage of King Kaniska. 
It seems that the Sarvastivadin canon was composed in Sanskrit, 
and although the greater portion has been lost in India, a good 
deal of it is preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations. As for 
doctrine, this school, while agreeing with the Theravadins on the 
theory of anatma, advocated a belief in the reality of the elements. 
The members of this school argued that in each element there is 
an indestructible paramanu, which is eternal and exists in the 
past, present, and future. Thus while the combination of the five 
skandhas comprising the so-called 4tman is temporary, illusory, 
and non-existent, in each of the five skandhas taken separately 
there is a permanent reality. In addition, this school also claims 
the srotapanna is not subject to degeneracy, that the four noble 
truths are understood gradually, that one attains the Srotapat- 
tiphala in 16 mind-moments, that even arhats have imperfections, 
that ordinary people can cast off passion and anger, that tirthikas 
possess the five abhijiias, that it is possible for a deva to lead the 
brahmacariya. The Sarvastivadins also advocated that one does 
not have to attain the stages to arhatship in consecutive order 
but may skip a rank or two, that arhats are still governed by 
certain laws of causation, that arhats can perform deeds to accu- 
mulate merits, that they still enjoy the fruits of former deeds, 
that bodhisattvas are still ordinary people whose bonds are not 
yet destroyed, that the samskaras perish at every moment, that 
the Buddha cannot expound all the doctrines in a single utterance, 
that the Buddha sometimes speaks not in conformity with truth, 
that the Buddha himself admitted certain siitras were imperfect, 
and that good karma can still lead to rebirth. 
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In the Pali tradition, it is said that during the second century 
after the Buddha’s Nirvana, the Theravadins divided into two 
schools, the Mahisasakas and Vajjiputtakas, and from the Mahi- 
sasakas arose the Sarvastivadins.** However, the Tibetan versions 
of Buavya and Vasumitra record that the Sarvastivadins 
stemmed directly from the Theravadins.** Another Tibetan work, 
the Bhiksu Varsagraprecha, noted that the Sarvastivadins were 
one of the four schools that arose directly out of the original 
sangha, the others being the Mahasanghika, Sthavira, and Sam- 
mnitiya.** Tarandtha’s Geschichte 271-272 reports this same divi- 
sion according to the Sarvastivadin and Sammitiya traditions. 
The three Chinese sources examined all recorded that the Sarvasti- 
vadins stemmed from the Theravadin school.*’ 

c. Wu-fén Lii HAF, Vinaya of the Mahisasaka, T22.59c-60b. 
The manuscript of this vinaya was obtained by Fa-hsien in 
Ceylon ** and brought back to China. He died before he had a 
chance to translate it. In 423 a master of the vinaya from Chipin, 
BuppHaJiva, arrived in China and started the task of translating 
this work. He explained the Indian text, a sramana from Khotan 
named Chih-shéng ## translated into Chinese, the Chinese 
monks Cuv Tao-shéng “344 and Hui-yen “H€ wrote it down 
after making the necessary corrections. The task was finished in 
424 in 30 chapters.*® 

All the Pali sources inform us that the Mahisasaka was one of 
the two sects which arose out of the Theravadins, the other being 
the Vajjiputtaka, and that from the Mahisasaka arose the Sab- 
batthivadins and Dhammaguttikas.*® None of the other sources 
however support this view. The Tibetan version of VASUMITRA 
records that the Sthavira sect divided into the Sarvastivadin and 
Haimavata groups, and out of the Sarvastivadin arose the Mahi- 
Sasaka.*t This is also recorded in the Bhiksu Varsagraprecha.* 
The Tibetan version of Buavya has another story to the effect 
that out of the original sarngha there arose three sects, Thera- 
vadin, Mahasanghika, and Vaibadyavadin, and it was from the 
last one that the Mahisasaka group issued forth.** This same 
tradition is recorded in Tdarandtha’s Geschichte 271. All the 
Chinese versions of VASUMITRA concur in saying that the Thera- 
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vadins split into the Sarvastivadin and Haimavata schools, and 
that out of the former arose the Mahisasakas.** 

The Mahisasakas believed that past and future dharmas do 
not exist, that only the present and asamskrta dharmas exist. 
The four aryan truths may be meditated upon simultaneously, 
and when one sees the truth of suffering, he realizes the remaining 
three also. To the Mahisasakas, the ordinary man cannot destroy 
greed and anger; there are no devas who lead the brahmacariya; 
and the arhats cannot accumulate merits by deeds.** Tirthikas 
do not possess the abhijiias; no antarabhava is admitted; good 
karma does not lead to rebirth. According to this school, the 
srotapanna is liable to backslide, but the arhat is not. The 
samgha includes the Buddha, so that one may acquire merits by 
offering gifts to the sarngha, but not if one gives only to the 
Buddha.** 

d. Ssi-fén Lii BAH, Vinaya of the Dharmagupta, T22.671b- 
672b, translated by BuppHayaSas and Cuvu Fo-nien in 60 chiian. 
BuppuHayaSas arrived in Ch‘ang-an in 408 ** from Chipin, where 
he was already renowned as a master of the Dharmagupta vinaya. 
However, when he arrived in China, he did not bring any Indian 
manuscript of the vinaya with him, and so when it was suggested 
that he translate that particular work, Yao Hsing ** was a bit 
skeptical of his memory. KuMArRaJivA on the other hand had no 
doubts about the prodigious memory of BuppHayaSas, and 
advised that the latter be urged to proceed with the translation. 
Yao Hsing then decided to test BuppHAyasas’ memory. The 
latter was handed a book of medical prescriptions in one chiian 
and a register of population in one chiian, both containing 
40 or more folios.*® Within three days BuppHayaSas was able to 
recite the entire contents without a single error, down to the 
drams and ounces, the number of people and the dates. Upon the 
performance of this feat, he was asked to proceed with the trans- 
lation. He started in 410°° and finished in 412. Besides Cuu 
Fo-nien, who assisted in the translation, a monk named Tao-han 
344 recorded it in writing.” 

There is a possibility that Cuu Fo-nien was not the only one 
who assisted BuppHayaSas. In the preface to the Ssi-fén Lii, 
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T22.567ab, it is stated that a disciple of Cum Fa-ling ii, 
named Hui-pien ##, participated in the translations and correc- 
tions. This is also mentioned in KYL, T55.516b, where * is 
written 2s. 

It might be mentioned here also that the Ssi- fén Lii was used 
by Tao-hsiian ** of the T‘ang dynasty as the basis of his Vinaya 
sect. 

The Tibetan and Chinese versions of VASUMITRA all agree in 
saying that the Dharmagupta school arose out of the Mahisasaka 
sect, which in turn issued forth from the Sarvastivadins, one of 
the two groups stemming from the Theravadins.** Tdarandtha’s 
Geschichte 271-272 reports however that according to the Sar- 
vastivadin and Sammitiya traditions, the Dharmaguptas arose 
directly from the Sarvastivadins, and that according to the 
Mahasanghika tradition, the Dharmaguptas along with the Mahi- 
Sasakas arose out of the Vibhajyavadins, but that the Sthaviras 
claim that they together with the Sarvastivadins and Mahi- 
Sasakas arose directly out of the Theravadins. The Tibetan 
version of Buavya relates however that the Dharmaguptas to- 
gether with the Mahisadsakas arose out of the Vaibadyavadin 
group.” All the Pali sources agree in saying that the Dhamma- 
guttika along with the Sabbatthivadin issued from the Mahisa- 
saka, one of the two schools which seceded from the Theravadins.” 

According to this school, though the Buddha is represented in 
the satngha, the merits one acquires by alms to the Buddha and 
the stupa are greater than alms to the samgha. The Buddhayana 
and Sravakayana are different; tirthikas do not possess the abhi- 
jas; and the body of the arhat is without asravas. The rest of the 
doctrines follow those of the Mahasanghikas.”’ 

e. Kén-pén Shuo-i-ch‘ieh Yu-pu P%i-nai-yeh BAER—-OWAARE 
FEB, Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins, T23.857a-860a. This is 
the text which forms the basis of this dissertation, and is trans- 
lated here in full. The entire vinaya was translated in 703 * by 
I-ching © from a manuscript brought back from India by himself. 

I-ching was careful to point out that the Dasadhyayavinaya 
Fiaiif# of the Sarvastivadins did not belong to the Milasarvasti- 
vadins, although the vinayas of the two schools generally resem- 
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bled each other.®° His cautious attitude appears to be justified, 
for the vinayas of the two schools are not to be confused. While 
the vinaya of the Sarvastivadins consists of 61 chapters, that of 
the Milasarvastivadins, with all its parts taken together, amount 
to something like 160 chapters.** PrzyLusk1 © indicated that the 
center of the Milasarvastivadin school was in Mathura, that of 
the Sarvastivadin in Kashmir. This is corroborated by a fragment 
from the Ta Chih Tu Lun K# itt, T25.746c, translated by 
Przytuski in La légende de ’Empereur Asoka 214-215, which 
opposes the vinaya of Mathura, with its jatakas and avadanas, to 
the vinaya of Kashmir, which rejects these. 

Taranatha’s Geschichte 271-272 said that according to the Sar- 
vastivadin, Sammitiya, and Mahasanghika traditions, the Mila- 
sarvastivadin school arose out of the Sarvastivadins. BHavya 
and Bhiksu Varsagraprccha “* also reported the same view, as did 
Buston.* 

I-ching wrote that the Milasarvastivadins differed from the 
other schools in a number of practices. For example, the skirt of 
the lower garment was lower, separate rooms were used for 
lodgings, and food was received directly with the hand, not placed 
on a marked spot. 

f. Pi-nai-yeh #7, T24.891b-892a, translated by Cau Fo- 
nien in 382 according to a preface by Tao-an 34%. The text was 
recited by a certain YaSas, and after the translation by Cuu 
Fo-nien, it was put into writing by the gramana T‘an-ching S35 .°” 

g. Fo-shuo Sha-ho-pi-ch‘tu Kung-té Ching M#RUbSBUKED 
HE, T14.770abc, translated by Fa-chii #42 of the Hsi Chin 
dynasty.** 

D. SVAGATA IN OTHER SOURCES 


Besides those passages connecting Svagata with the pacittiya 
on drinking intoxicating spirits, there are a number of other places 
in the Pali literature which mentioned him under the name Sagata. 
In Mahdvagga 5.1.4-8,°° Sagata was a personal attendant of the 
Buddha. He was approached by the overseers of 80,000 townships 
in Bimbisara’s * kingdom and asked that they be granted an 
audience with the Blessed One. Sagata in his reply asked them to 
wait a moment while he made inquiries of the Buddha. After 
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disappearing before the very eyes of the crowd, he went to 
where the Buddha was, and informed him of the petition. The 
Buddha consented, and told Sagata to prepare a seat in the shade 
of the house for him. Sagata took a chair, left the presence of 
the Buddha, and reappeared before the throng. After he had 
made ready the seat, the Buddha came out. The multitude bowed 
and then sat down. But they had seen the marvellous exploits of 
Sagata disappearing and reappearing before them, and now they 
paid more attention to him than to the Buddha. The Buddha 
knew what the multitude was thinking about, so he commanded 
Sagata to display even greater supernatural powers. Sagata rose 
up into the air, walked about, stood still, sat down, lay still, 
emitted smoke and fire, and then disappeared. A moment later he 
reappeared and prostrated himself at the foot of the Buddha. 
Before the assembled audience he proclaimed the Buddha as his 
teacher. The 80,000 overseers now thought that if the pupil 
could perform such marvels, how much more could the teacher do. 
As a result they became more reverent toward the Buddha. 

Sagata is mentioned in A.1.25 among the list of monks whom 
the Buddha had designated as having possessed special or superior 
qualities. There he is named chief among those disciples who had 
attained mastery over the element of fire. It was to serve as a 
commentary to this statement that the Svagata story is told in 
A. cm. 1.324-327. 

No verse is attributed to Sagata in Th. 1., but his name is men- 
tioned in the commentary of the section called Ananda,” where 
he is designated as one of the personal attendants of the Buddha 
during the first twenty years of Buddhahood. This same infor- 
mation is found in the Ud. cm.,” in the Ja.,“ and in the A. cm.” 

A verse is attributed to Sagata in the Ap.1.83-84."° In this 
verse, Saigata said that in a previous age, he was reborn as a 
brahman named Sobhita. One day Sobhita went to the garden 
followed by his pupils. There he met the Buddha Padumuttara.” 
His mind immediately became favorably disposed toward the 
Buddha, and he uttered a stanza praising him. The great sage 
Padumuttara upon seeing Sobhita with his mind favorably in- 
clined, likewise uttered a stanza before the assembled monks, in 
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which he prophesied that this brahman Sobhita, after enjoying 
life with the Tusita gods for hundreds of thousands of kalpas, 
would be reborn on earth, where he would be named Sagata, and 
because of his good roots of merits, would go forth into the 
teachings of the Blessed Gotama, become his disciple, and attain 
arhatship. 

The A.cm. 1.324, likewise says that during the time of the 
Buddha Padumuttara, Sagata was born in a household in Ham- 
savati."® When he saw the teacher establish a monk as the fore- 
most among those having mastery over fire, he himself performed 
meritorious deeds and wished that he too would become estab- 
lished in that same position. 

Among Sanskrit sources, Svagata is mentioned in ch. 8 of the 
Saddharmapundarika as one of the 500 famous disciples who be- 
came Samantaprabhasa,” and in Canto 89 of the Saundarananda 
of Asvaghosa among the list of great disciples.*° 

In Chinese sources, Svagata appears a few times as a personal 
attendant of the Buddha. In some cases he is named Shan-lai 
7228 (Svagata), in others, the Chinese characters used for his 
name look very much like a transliteration of the Pali Sagata. As 
Shan-lai, he is mentioned as one among 12,000 monks at Grdhra- 
kita listening to the Buddha preach in the following sources: 
Fo shuo Wu-liang Ch‘ing-ching Pting-téng Chiieh Ching HH 
HATES AE T12.279b, translated by Chih-lou-chia-ch‘an 
HEM (fl. 167-186) ** where he was included as one of a group 
of famous disciples possessing iddhi; F'o-shwo Wu-liang-shou Ching 
PPM Et BE, T12.265c, translated by K‘ana Séng-k‘ai Hef HE 
in ¢.252;* Ta Pao-chi Ching KYB , T11.91c, translated by 
Bopuiruci evita (d.727) .** He is also Shan-lai in the T'séng- 
i-a-han Ching #2—-F@# = (Ekottaragama) , T2.558b, translated 
by SANGHADEVA (f1.383-398) ,“* where it is said that he can enter 
the fire samadhi and illuminate the ten directions. In the Ssi- 
fén Lii, T22.843be, Svagata appears as a guide who led the house- 
holders and overseers of Jambudvipa to see the Buddha at Raja- 
gaha. In the Kuo-tu Jén-tao Ching #4 A38#8 , T12.300a, trans- 
lated by Chih-ch‘ien So (fl. 223-253) ,®° he is introduced as 
#248, one of the 12,000 assembled monks at Grdhrakiita. In the 
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P’i-ni-mu Ching FJEBEM, T24.827c, (c.350-431, translator un- 
known), he was MBE, one of the eight monks fanning the 
Buddha with a fo #.** Curiously enough, while the Vinaya of the 
Miulasarvastivadins, T23.857a-860a, uses Shan-lai, another portion 
of the same vinaya, the P‘i-nai-yeh Yao-shih BAIRBA! (Bhaisa- 
jyavastu) , T24.2c, introduces him as P4¥i%. In this account, 
it is said that he was afflicted with wind in the stomach. When the 
monks told the Buddha about his ailment, the Buddha directed 
them to consult a doctor for remedy. The doctor prescribed raw 
meat for him. The monks were astonished by this prescription 
and informed the doctor that Svagata was not a meat eater, but 
the doctor insisted that this was the only remedy. The monks 
returned and informed the Buddha of the remedy prescribed. 
Under such circumstances, the Buddha replied, it would be 
permissible for Svagata to eat raw meat. The monks gave the 
meat to Svagata but the latter refused to eat it. The Buddha 
then instructed that he be blindfolded before giving him meat. 
This the monks did. After they had given Svagata the meat, they 
added other fragrant and delicious foods to accompany it. Within 
a short while, Svagata recovered. 

In the Fo-shuo A-lo-han Chii-té Ching atl") FEE ATER , T2. 
831b, translated by Fa-hsien %&£ (fl. 973-1001) ,*’ Svagata appears 
as f£FE who possessed miraculous power over the element of 
fire. The Fo Wu-pai Ti-tzit Tzii-shuo Pén-ch ‘i Ching HHH 
FA RAR, T4.192b-193a, translated by Cau Fa-hu “thik 
in 303,°° contains the accounts told by some of the leading 
disciples of their previous rebirths. In this siitra, Svagata’s name 
is written 10%.44%, and #4. He relates that during a previous 
incarnation, he was born in a rich and opulent family amidst a 
large host of kinsmen and relatives, and surrounded by pleasures 
all day long. His incomparable appearance was a delight to 
the people. One day, surrounded by a large retinue of followers 
and beautiful maidens, he went out on a travelling and sight- 
seeing tour. As he was travelling about, he came across a 
monk wearing a crimson robe and sitting in meditation. Upon 
seeing the monk with his shaven pate and his ugly and coarse 
appearance, with ulcers and boils all over his ill-clad body, 
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emaciated and worn out in body and spirit, a feeling of anger and 
repulsion surged over him, and he uttered some unkind words 
against the monk. Because of the sin engendered by this ill-will 
against the Sramana, he was caused to be reborn in hell. After he 
got out of hell, he himself became afflicted with ulcers and boils 
all over his body; he became ugly and repulsive, his mind and 
body became worn-out and emaciated. He begged for a living; 
he wore the dirty, filthy rags taken from the bodies of dead men; 
he had no fixed habitation which he could call his own. Insults 
and abuse were his daily fares. For 500 rebirths he suffered this 
state of misery and hunger. One day he happened to see a congre- 
gation of monks gathered around the Enlightened One. He went 
immediately to where the monks were, hoping that he could beg 
some food from them. When he got there, he found that the 
monks were listening to instructions from the Buddha, and that 
there were no donors of food among them. The Buddha saw him, 
however, and beckoned him to sit down among the monks. 
Delighted over this invitation, he reverenced the feet of the 
Buddha and then sat down on one side. The Buddha now in- 
structed him on the four truths, showed him the path leading to 
enlightenment, and called upon him to become a Ssramana. This 
he did, and soon after, he attained the supernatural powers of an 
arhat. 

It is only in the vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins that Svagata 
was already an arhat when he subdued the naga. In the Dharma- 
gupta Vinaya, T22.671b, and the Mahasanghika Vinaya, T22.386c, 
he is referred to as tsun-ché #%, arya, (Mvyut. 3750) , the noble 
Svagata. The Sarvastivadin Vinaya, T23.120c, referred to him as 
a chang-lao &2Z, ayusmat (Mvyut.9221), venerable, a term 
used to designate the more important and outstanding monks. 
The Mahisasaka Vinaya, T22.60a, merely gives his name without 
indicating what he was. In the Pi-nai-yeh, T24.891b, he was again 
called a tsun-ché, in 891c, a pi-ch‘iu. 

All the Pali sources designate him as a thera when he subju- 
gated the naga. In Ja. 1.360, he is introduced as “ buddhupat- 
thako Sagato nama thero puthujjanikaya iddhiyéa samannagato.” 
Only in the A. cm. was it recorded that he attained arhatship, and 
that only on the day after he had drunk the intoxicating spirits. 
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The Debates Commentary 2-3. 

*! WALLESER, op. cit. 21-22; WasSILJEW, op. cit. 254. 

4? RocKHILL, op. cit. 183 note 1. 

4° WALLESER, op. cit. 81; ROCKHILL, op. cit. 186, 190-191. 

44 Shih-pa-pu Lun, T49.18b; Pu Chih I Lun, T49.20b, 22be; I Pu Tsung Lun Lun, 
T49.15b; St. Jutien, JA 1859, 2.335-346. 

‘© The Tibetan version of BuHavya has the opposite of these last three propositions, 
cf. WaALLESER, op. cit. 86; RocKHILL, op. cit. 191-192. It is very probable that the 
Tibetan text is at fault. 

4° WaLLEsER, op. cit. 45-47, 85-86; RocKHILL, op. cit. 191-192; WAsstLJEw, op. cit. 
281-282; Shih-pa-pu Lun, T49.19be; Pu Chih I Lun, T49.22ab; I Pu Tsung Lun Lun, 
T49.17a; Masupa, op. cit. 58-62. 

*? Hobdgirin, fasc. annexe 129. 

*8The second emperor of the Hou Ch’‘in GEE dynasty. Lived 366-416, reigned 
394-416. Cf. Chin Shu 117 and Wei Shu 95. 

4° This is the reading in CSTCC, T55.20c. In CSTCC, T55.102c, and KYL, T55. 
517a, it is said that each work consisted of more than 40 folios. KYL, T55.517a 
changed FR¥¥ to HEF. KSC, T50.334b has 3E¥#F also, and says that the works 
contained about 50,000 characters. 

5° CSTCC, T55.20c, 102c; KSC, T50.334b. However KYL, T55.517a gave 408. 

51 CSTCC, T55.20c, 102abe; KSC, T50.333c-334b; KYL, T55.516c-517b. The date 
of Buddhayaégas’ death is not known. Usrna, Kokuyaku Issaikyo Ritsubu 52, and 
M. Nagai RFR, Shobu kaihon no taish6 kenkyi HA IRA D SAAB HEE, 
Shikyd Kenkyu 5 A FE 3.2.5, were in error when they wrote that the translation 
was completed in 405. 

5? The only thing known about Cui Fa-ling is found in this preface, which said 
that he left China in 392 to go to Khotan, where he met BuppHayasas. While in 
Khotan he collected many Buddhist works which he took back with him to China. 
He also brought along BuppuayaSas and they arrived in China in 408. Cf. Petuiort, 
TP 19(1920).346. However, the biography of BuppHayasas, KSC, T50.334ab, relates 
that he went to China through his connection with KuMArAJivA, who had been his 
pupil once before, and who persuaded Yao Hsing to invite him to Ch‘ang-an. 

°° Died 667. Cf. Sung KSC, T50.790b-791b. 

54 WALLESER, op. cit. 22; WassiLsew, op. cit. 254; Shih-pa-pu Lun, T49.18b; Pu 
Chih I Lun, T49.20b, 22be; I Pu Tsung Lun Lun, T49.15b. 

°° WALLESER, op. cit. 81; ROCKHILL, op. cit. 186, 191. 

5° Sdum. 14; Dpum. 5.30-54; Mhum. 5.4-10; The Debates Commentary 2-3; Points 


of Controversy 2-3. 
57 RocKHILL, op. cit. 192; WasstLsew, op. cit. 283; Pu Chih I Lun, T49.22b; T Pu 


Tsung Lun Lun, T49.17a; Masupa, op. cit. 64-65; WALLESER, op. cit. 47-48. 
58 KYL, T55.567c. 
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°° For biography of I-ching, d. 713, cf. Sung KSC, T50.710b-7l1la; KYL, T55. 
568b-569b. He left China in 671 to go to India, and returned in 695. For a list of 
his translations, cf. KYL, T55.567a-568b. It was I-ching who was responsible for 
making available to the Chinese the vast vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins. Besides 
these translations, he was the author of two important works, Nan hai Chi-kuei Nei- 
fa Chuan BES RAN PEAK, 4 chiian, and Ta T'ang Hsiyii Ch'iu-fa Kao-séng 
Chuan Kit Pu Jo Se He eR 2 chiian. The first was translated by J. TakaKusu, 
A Record of the Buddhist Religion as practiced in India and the Malay Archipelago, 
Oxford, 1896. Chapters 32 and 34 of the same work were translated into French by 
R. Fustsoma, Deux chapitres extraits des mémoires d’I-tsing sur son voyage dans 
l’Inde, JA 1888.2.411-439. The second work was translated into French by Ed. 
Cuavannes, Voyages des pélerins bouddhiques, Paris, 1894. 

°° Nan-hai Chi-kuei Nei-fa Chuan, T54.206be. 

°? Hoébégirin, fasc. annexe 84-86. 

°° La légende de l’Empereur Asoka (Paris, 1923) , Introduction 8-9. 

°8 WALLESER, op. cit. 81; ROCKHILL, op. cit. 186. 

°* RocKHILL, op. cit. 183 note 1. 

°° History of Buddhism (translated by E. Opermitier, Heidelberg, 1932) 2.99. 

°° Nei-fa Chuan, T54.205a, TAKAKusu 7. 

°7 Pi-nai-yeh, T24.85la; Ta-t‘ang Nei-tien Lu KF AHS, T55.252a; KYL, 
T55.512a. The latter source gave as the date the 14th year of Chien-yiian FETC 
jéen-wu EF. The 14th year of Chien-yiian is 378, which is not jén-wu but mou-yin 
ae The year 382 is jén-wu. The Pi-nai-yeh is also designated as Chieh Yin-yiian 
Ching wk PARKES . Pi-nai-yeh Ching FAIRE, Chieh-kuo Yin-yiian Ching FREE 
PARKES. For biography of Cuu Fo-nien, cf. KSC, T50.329ab. I have not found 
anything about T‘an-ching. In this source, Sagata, besides being referred to as 
bee Aq; and DBE 1, is also designated as Yi, meaning ocean, which would seem 
to indicate that the translator had read Sagara for Sagata. 

°S The date for Fa-chii given in Hébdgirin, fasc. annexe 138, is 290-306. There is a 
short note about him in KYL, T55.499c. The contents of this siitra may also be 
found in an abbreviated form in the Ching Lii I Hsiang ASTM FH] , T53.87ab. 

°° OLDENBERG, Vin. 1.180-181, translated in Vinaya Texts 2.2-4. 

7° King of Magadha. He became king at 15 and ruled for 52 years. His first 
meeting with the Buddha is described in Sn. v. 405 ff, and Ja. 1.66. In fulfillment of 
Bimbisara’s wish expressed at that first meeting, which, according to the Sn. em. 
2.386, was, “‘bhante buddhattam patva pathamam mama vijitam okkameyyatha,” 
the Buddha went back to Rajagaha immediately after his enlightenment and con- 
verted the king. From then on until his death, Bimbisara was a steadfast friend of 
the Buddha. One of his gifts to the sammgha was Veluvana park, cf. Mahdvagga 
1.22.17-18. 

After Bimbisara had attained the Srotapattiphala, he said that his five life 
ambitions had been fulfilled. These five were: 1. that he become king; 2. that the 
Buddha visit his kingdom; 3. that he pay his respects to the Buddha; 4. that the 
Buddha preach the dhamma to him; 5. that he understand the doctrine. (Mahdvagga 
1.22.9-10) . 

The Dh.cm. 3.439-440, gives a graphic example of Bimbisara’s affection for the 
Buddha. When the Blessed One made a trip from Rajagaha to the Ganges, a distance 
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of five yojanas, Bimbisara repaired the entire road, and at the end of each yojana 
he built a rest house. Flowers of all colors were strewn along the way. He also 
provided parasols for the Buddha and the 500 monks who went along. The king 
himself accompanied the Buddha the entire distance, providing all the necessary 
requisites. 

7 *<Etad aggam bhikkhave mama savakanam bhikkinam tejodhatukusalanam 
yadidam Sagato.” 

72 Mrs. Ruys Davins, Psalms of the Brethren (London, 1913) 350. 

73. W. Woopwarp, Ud. cm. 217, “ Bhagavato hi pathama-bodhiyam upatthaka 
anibaddha ahesum. Ekada Nagasamalo, ekada Nagito, ekada Upavano, ekada Sunak- 
khatto, ekadi Cundo saman ’uddeso, ekada Sagato, ekada Meghiyo.” 

7 Fauspoti, Ja. 4.95,'“ Pathamabodhiyam hi visati vassini Bhagavato anibadd- 
haupatthaka ahesum, ekada thero Nagasamalo ekado Nagito Upavano Sunakkhatto 
Cundo Sagalo ekada Meghiyo Bhagavantam upatthahi.” Although the reading here 
is Sagalo, one of the manuscripts reads Sagato. 

7 A.cm. 1292-293, reading is Sagalo, with some manuscripts reading Sagato, 
Saketo. It appears that these various attendants did not look after the Buddha in a 
manner satisfactory to the Blessed One, for he complained that sometimes the attend- 
ants would not carry out his wishes and go the way he wanted, that sometimes they 
dropped his robe and bowl on the ground, that at other times they went off to do 
what they desired themselves, leaving him alone. Cf. Ja. 4.95; A.cm. 1.293; Psalms 
of the Brethren 350. 

7° Edited by M. E. Lituey, London, 1925. 

77 The tenth of the 24 Buddhas, born in Hamsavati. At the time of his birth and 
enlightenment, showers of lotuses fell on the 10,000 worlds, hence his name. It 
was said that at his time there was not a single heretic in the world. Many of the 
eminent disciples of Gotama conceived the desire for their positions during Padu- 
muttara’s time. Cf. Dictionary of Pali Proper Names 2.136-137 (hereafter cited as 
DPPN). 

78 Birthplace of the Buddha Padumuttara, DPPN 2.1313. 

7° Kern 207.4; Wocrmara and Tsucuwa 182.25 (Tokyé, 1934). 

8° Jounston, The Saundarananda of Asvaghosa (London, 1928) 122. 

81 Hodbdgirin, fasc. annexe 148. 

82 Ibid. 148. 

88 Ibid. 128. 

84 Ibid. 144. 

85 Ibid. 148. 

8° Defined in Mocuizuxt, Bukky6d Daijiten 5.4673b as a tuft of hair tied together 
and attached to a handle, used for fanning or for swatting flies. 

87 Hobdgirin, fasc. annexe 138. It is likely that this translation is based on that 
portion of the A. 1.14 ff, which designated the pre-eminent disciples of the Buddha. 

88 CSTCC, T55.8b; Ta-t’ang Nei-tien Lu, T55.241b; KYL, T55.495a Other titles 
of this siitra are A SLA BLAS ARES , and FL SAREE. While the title 
says 500, really only 30 disciples related accounts of their previous lives. For Cuu 
Fa-hu, cf. CSTCC, T55.97c-98b; KYL, T55.496c-497a. 
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Cuapter Two 


THE SVAGATA STORY 
(Taish6 Tripitaka 23.857a-860a) 


Siksapada 79 on the drinking of intoxicating spirits. 


The Buddha was living in Sravasti,’ in Jetavana,? the garden of 
Anathapindada.*. At that time, there were many people living 
in villages at the foot of Sisumaragiri‘ in Kosambi.’ Among 
them was a householder ™ named Bodha who was rich, wealthy, 
and possessed of food and clothing in ample quantities.© He 
married and before long his wife gave birth to a girl’ whose 
features and appearance were perfect, attractive, and pleasant to 
look at.2 When she became of age, she was married to the son of 
the householder Anathapindada.® Before long, another child was 
born to the householder Bodha,” a son amiable in his appearance 
and deportment. On the day of his birth his father was delighted 
upon seeing him and cried out, “ Welcome, welcome.” For 
this reason, the relatives conferred upon the boy the name 
Svagata** (Welcome) . 

Due to the scant good fortune of this boy, the entire wealth and 
property of the family gradually dwindled and diminished, his 
father and mother died, and he was left destitute.2 When the 
people saw the dire straits he had fallen into, they named him 
Duragata** (Unwelcome). He joined a group of beggars and, 
with them as companions, he begged for a living.* 

At that time an old acquaintance of Duragata’s father, upon 
seeing the wretched condition of Duragata gave hima karsapana,”* 
and told him to provide himself with some food and clothing 
with the money.” 

Duragata then left Sisumaragiri and in due time reached Sra- 
vasti.” While in Sravasti he was seen and recognized by a slave 
girl belonging to his sister.“* The slave girl went home’® and 
reported to her mistress *** saying, “ Just a while ago, when I was 
outside, I met Duragata. He was in an extremely poor and 
wretched condition.” °° Upon hearing this, his sister became 
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deeply touched and asked a messenger to convey some white 
cotton clothes ** and karsapanas to Duragata, so that he could 
tide over his poverty temporarily.** Because of his lack of good 
fortune, the money and clothing were stolen by robbers.** Upon 
hearing this,”* the elder sister sighed sadly and exclaimed, “ What 
can I do now with one who possesses such bad karma and lack 
of good fortune?” ** Thereupon she forsook him and paid no 
more attention to him.” 

At that time ‘the householder Anathapindada invited the 
Buddha and the monks to come to his dwelling place and partake 
of food. He prepared various kinds of excellent and superior 
delicacies and looked forward expectantly to the visit of the 
Buddha and the monks. 

Duragata and his beggar companions heard at that time that 
the householder Anathapindada was making an offering of food 
to the Buddha, and went to the place where the food was to be 
served hoping that they might pick up some leftovers. When the 
householder saw the beggars coming in the distance, he gave 
an order to a servant saying, “ The Buddha and the monks are 
about to arrive. Drive out the beggars.” *’ After the beggars 
were driven out, they all thought, “ This householder formerly 
possessed a compassionate heart, and we destitute ones often 
depended upon him for sustenance.** Why is it that he drives us 
out so cruelly today? Isn’t it because of the influence of the bad 
karma of Duragata that misfortune extends even to us?” There- 
upon the beggars assembled * and threw Duragata into a dung 
heap. Thus despised by his fellow-beggars, Duragata wept and 
lay down on the dung heap.*° 

The householder Anathapindada dispatched a messenger to 
inform the Buddha that the time had arrived [and that the food 
was ready]. Early in the morning the Blessed One, with the idea 
- of going to the place where the food was to be served, took his 
robes ** and almsbowl, and, surrounded by his retinue of monks, 
made his way toward the dwelling place of the householder Ana- 
thapindada. The Blessed One, through his great compassion, led 
the crowd to the place where Duragata was.” There he stood and 
said to the monks, “ You monks shouid detest transmigrating in 
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the sea of misery which is boundless and which comprises all the 
states of existences,** you should detest also birth and death and 
the necessities that support life. Look at this being in his last 
state of existence, who will no longer transmigrate, but who is 
now undergoing these miseries and cannot support himself.” ** 
He thereupon said to Ananda,** “'Today you must save half of 
your food for the sake of Svagata.” *° 

Then the Blessed One entered the house of the householder 
Anathapindada and took his seat. When the householder saw that 
all were seated, he began to offer the Buddha and the monks all 
sorts of pure and excellent foods and drinks,*’ and bade them 
eat until they were fully satisfied.** It happened that Ananda, 
due to the influence of Svagata’s bad karma, forgot to save half 
of his portion of food as he had promised. The Blessed One is 
never forgetful.*® He knew that Ananda had forgotten his promise 
to leave some food, so he himself saved half of his own share of 
food in his bowl. 

After Ananda had finished eating, he recalled his promise *’ and 
regretfully thought, “ Today my feelings have been so ruffled that 
I have forgotten to obey the command of the Blessed One.” The 
Buddha said to Ananda, “ Supposing that Jambudvipa,"" reaching 
to the great ocean in all four directions, were filled with Buddhas 
and supposing that all these Buddhas were to preach their pro- 
found doctrines, you would receive and retain them all *’ and 
not forget any.** Today it is because of the effects of Svagata’s 
lack of good fortune that you did not remember.‘ Now, you 
may go and summon Svagata here.” Ananda received the com- 
mand and left, and upon reaching the place where Svagata was, 
called out, “ Svagata, Svagata.” That being did not remember 
that he was named Svagata, and so did not answer.*® Ananda 
again called out, “It is that person, the son of Bodha, formerly 
called Svagata, and no other person.” When Svagata heard this, 
he reflected thus, and uttered a stanza: *° 

“T have lost the name Svagata, how is it that someone is 
calling me again by that name? Could it now be the end of my 
evil karma and the beginning of my meritorious karma? The 
Buddha is the all-knowing one,” the refuge for all beings. Because 
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of his delight in meritorious words,** it is logical that he should 
call me Svagata.*® But I am one lacking in good fortune and 
abandoned by my relatives. It is indeed a calamity to be op- 
pressed by all the miseries. How can I deserve to be named 
Svagata? ” °° 

At that time, Ananda led Svagata to the place where the 
Buddha was. After reverencing the feet of the Buddha, they sat 
down on one side.** The Buddha then said to Ananda, “ Give him 
the remaining half. of the food to eat.” Ananda took the bowl 
and handed it over to Svagata. When Svagata saw the remnants 
of food, he began to shed tears * and said to himself, “ Although 
the Buddha, the Blessed One, has left a share of his food for me, 
still how can it suffice to satisfy my hunger since it is so meager? ” 
The Blessed One knew what Svagata was thinking about,” so he 
comforted him with a parable, saying, “ Even if your belly were as 
broad as the great ocean and each mouthful of food that you 
take in your mouth were as large as Mt. Sumeru,”™ nevertheless, no 
matter how long you eat, you would not be able to exhaust this 
food. Therefore you ought to eat now and do not have any more 
misgivings.” Svagata then ate,” and after he had finished eating 
he was happy.” The Blessed One said to him, “ What is in the 
hem of your garment? ” *’ Svagata loosened the hem and saw a 
karsapana there. He said to the Buddha, “ This karsapana was 
given me by an old acquaintance of my father upon seeing my 
poverty. Because of my lack of good fortune, I had forgotten all 
about it.” °* The Blessed One said, “ Take this karsapana and 
buy some blue lotuses*’ with it.”°° After Svagata left, the 
Buddha and the monks returned to their original dwelling place.” 

Upon receiving the command of the Buddha, Svagata went to 
the dwelling place of Lan-p‘o,” the vendor of flowers, and entered 
his garden. When the owner of the garden saw him, he shouted, 
“Go away, Duragata, do not enter my garden,” lest my plants 
and pools dry up because of you.” Svagata replied, “ The Blessed 
One has sent me here to buy some blue lotuses.”® He then 
uttered a stanza: 

“As for blue lotuses, really I have no need “ for them. The 
All-knowing Teacher, however, has sent me to buy some and bring 
them back.” 
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When Lan-p‘o heard that Svagata was a messenger of the 
Buddha, a feeling of veneration arose in his heart and he uttered 
a stanza: 

“ Sakyamuni, the great tranquil-minded sage, is a worthy reci- 
pient of gifts from gods and men. Since you are a messenger of 
the Buddha, please take as many lotuses as you desire.” ” 

Svagata gave him the karsapana, gathered a large amount of 
blue lotuses, and returned to where the Buddha was. When the 
Blessed One saw him with the lotuses, he said, “ Svagata, you 
may take these lotuses and distribute them among the monks.” 
Svagata took the blue lotuses and began to hand them out 
one by one, starting with the Buddha and then going to the 
monks. Not one of the monks dared accept the lotuses. The 
Buddha said, “ You should have compassion on this donor and 
accept his gift, for these fragrant objects are beneficial to the 
eyes and there is no fault in smelling them.” After this, the 
monks all accepted the lotuses. Thereupon the lotuses blossomed. 

After Svagata saw the blue lotuses,*°° he remembered that 
during his former rebirths in the ksetras of the previous Buddhas 
he had practiced the nila-kasina meditation,” and a reflected 
image ™ of that appeared before him now. The Blessed One also 
instructed him in the essentials of the law, and having instructed, 
aroused, stimulated, and delighted ** him, he caused Svagata to 
perceive the truth.” 

After Svagata had attained the first stage of enlightenment,” 
he uttered this stanza * eulogizing his own happiness: 

“ The Buddha with his superior snares “ of skill in means, binds 
and leads me to the perception of truth. He has promoted com- 
passion amidst the evil incarnations,” like lifting an old elephant 
out of the deep mud.” Formerly I was named Svagata, but 
afterwards people called me Duragata. Now, because I am 
established in the noble teachings of the Buddha,” it is not 
wrong to call me Svagata again.” 

After Svagata had uttered this stanza, he arose from his seat, 
reverenced the feet of the Buddha, and said, “ Blessed One, I 
wish to go forth into the law and discipline which have been 
well taught by the Tathagata and, forsaking the life of a layman, 
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practice the religious life.’ The Blessed One then said in a 
brahma-voice,*° “ Bhiksu Svagata, practice the religious life.” *’ 

As soon as he pronounced these words, Svagata went forth into 
the religious life, his hair and beard automatically fell off, he be- 
came clothed in the robes of a monk, received the ordination and 
became a monk. After this, Svagata exerted himself with great 
effort and strove with firm determination.” During the first and 
third watches ** of the night, he meditated so profoundly that he 
forgot his fatigue, destroyed the fetters ** and delusions,** and 
attained arhatship.** He then uttered a stanza: * 

“ In the ksetras of the former Buddhas I possessed a body made 
of clay and iron,** but now, after hearing the teachings of the 
Blessed One, it has changed into a body of pure gold. In the circle 
of transmigration, I am subject to no more rebirths.*® I respect- 
fully abide by the anasrava dharmas * and advance peacefully 
toward Nirvana.” If people take delight in the jewels,” birth in 
heaven,” and release, they should associate with good friends,” 
then all that they desire will be fulfilled.” °° 

Since the Blessed Buddha had converted Sariputra,°* Maud- 
galyayana,”” Mahakasyapa,” and Pilinda-vatsa,” those people in 
the world who did not have faith in the Buddha became jealous 
and critical, and spoke in the following manner, “The sramana 
Gotama is a robber who steals the jewels of the world. He has 
done this very often in the great world. Occasionally some out- 
standing men *” appear on earth, and whenever these arise, he 
stealthily induces them all to go forth into the religious life and 
serve as his attendants.” *** The Buddha had also converted such 
people as Nidha,** Cullapanthaka,*** Gavampati,’™ the 500 fisher- 
men on the banks of the Valgumuda River,’® and Svagata. The 
unbelievers again sneered and said, “ The sramana Gotama is 
unceasing in his greedy search for disciples. Even the lowly, 
stupid, poor, and foolish are converted into monks to become his 
followers.” °° After the Blessed One heard this,’” he thought, 
“My renowned disciples have virtues as great as Mt. Sumeru, 
but they are often slighted by the ignorant crowds of the time. 
For no reason at all these ignorant people provoke wrong- 
doings and thus bring harm to their own beings. I must now 
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make manifest the superior virtues of Svagata.” According 
to the practice of the Blessed One, if there are disciples who really 
possess special merits not known by the populace, these special 
merits are made manifest by the Buddha through his skill ** 
in means.” At that time, the Blessed One, being desirous of 
manifesting the virtues of Svagata, said to Ananda, “I am 
planning to go to Sisumaragiri.“° If any of the monks desire to 
follow me, let him take up his robe and bowl and come with me.” 
[Upon receiving the instructions from the Buddha, Ananda went 
and said to the monks, “ Venerable ones, at present the Blessed 
One is planning to go to Sisumiaragiri. If any of the venerable 
ones desire to follow, let him take up his robe and bowl.” When 
the monks received these instructions, they all took up their 
robes and bowls, and went to where the Blessed One was. The 
Blessed One accompanied by the monks following one another in 
their respective order started out on his journey.]*** In due course 
the Buddha arrived at Sisumaragiri.” 

At ™ that time there was in Sisumaragiri a poisonous naga who 
lived in a mango (amba) grove.’** All the crops of grains which 
grew in the vicinity of Sisumaragiri were often destroyed by this 
naga.’ When the inhabitants of Sisumaragiri heard that the 
Buddha had arrived there, they all assembled **® and went to 
where the Buddha was staying, reverenced his feet with their 
heads, and then sat on one side. At the time, the Blessed One 
instructed the multitude with a discourse on the wonderful law, 
and having instructed, aroused, stimulated, and delighted them, 
he became silent.*** 

Then the multitude arose from their seats and having rever- 
enced the feet of the Buddha,*** said, “ O Blessed One, we earnestly 
pray that you have compassion on us. Deign to come to our 
houses tomorrow and accept our meager offerings of food.” The 
Blessed One upon learning their wishes, consented by his silence.*'® 
Then the multitudes, knowing that the Buddha had already con- 
sented,'”? left the presence of the Blessed One. 

During that night, the people prepared all kinds of excellent 
and wonderful foods, and filled up the water jars.’** When the 
arrangements were completed, they sent a messenger at dawn to 
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announce to the Buddha that it was time [and that the food was 
ready].’ Early in the morning the Blessed One took his robes 
and his bowl,’** and, surrounded by his retinue ** of monks,’** 
went to the place where the food was to be offered, and having 
arrived there, sat on the seat at the head of the multitude. All the 
people and brahmans living at the foot of Sisumaragiri had pre- 
pared the offerings of food. When the Buddha and the monks 
had all been fully satisfied, the people then went to where the 
Buddha was and sat down wherever they found space.’** Then 
the Buddha instructed them on the law and they were deeply 
gratified. 

The people then said to the Buddha, “ Blessed One, we have 
often heard that you are skilful in subduing extremely wicked 
yaksas, that you have subdued such yaksas as Alavaka,”" Suci- 
loma,’** and Khara,’* and that you have also subdued such 
female yaksis as A-li-chia**° and Hariti.*** You have also sub- 
dued poisonous nagas *** such as Nanda, Upananda,*** and Apa- 
lala.*** O Blessed One, this poisonous naga Ambatittha ** living 
at the foot of Sisumaragiri often for no reason at all is hostile to 
us, and harms us savagely.’** Three times a day he regularly spits 
out poisonous gases, and all birds and animals within 100 li die 
upon smelling them.*** Our boys and girls have also become dark, 
sallow, and pale.’** We earnestly pray that the Blessed One will 
have compassion for us and subdue this poisonous naga.” *** 
When the Blessed One heard this, he said to Ananda, “ Prepare 
tallies ‘*° and pass them to the monks. Whoever thinks he is able to 
conquer the naga, let him take a tally.” When the tallies were 
passed, not even one among the multitude of monks dared to take 
a tally.*** The Blessed One then commanded Svagata, “ You may 
take a tally and subdue the poisonous naga for the sake of the 
multitude.” **? When Svagata heard the command of the Buddha, 
he took a tally.*** 

Early in the morning Svagata took his robe and his bowl] and 
entered the village to make his round for alms. After he had 
finished eating he went to the abode of the naga Ambatittha. The 
naga saw from the distance Svagata coming to his abode and 
viewed him with great anger.’** He ascended to the sky and 
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stirred up the clouds, so that the day became darkened. Thunder 
shook the earth.’** He also sought to harm Svagata by causing 
rain and hail to fall. Svagata entered into the meditation on 
good-will,’*® whereupon all the wind, rain, and other falling sub- 
stances turned into aguru powder,'*’ sandalwood powder,*** and 
tamala powder **® as they fell from the sky. Ambatittha was 
aroused to greater anger, and began to hurl swords, discuses, 
spears, lances, and other weapons. But when these reached Sva- 
gata, they all changed into wonderful heavenly lotus flowers 
falling from the sky.’*° The naga then emitted smoke, but 
Svagata also emitted smoke. The naga then emitted fire,’ 
whereupon Svagata entered into the fire samadhi,’ and by his 
supernatural powers, caused his body to appear like a mass of 
fire. The entire palace of the naga as well as the rest of his 
dwelling place was filled with a flaming mass.*** When the 
poisonous naga saw this fiery mass of flames, he became greatly 
alarmed, the hairs on his body stood on end, and he began to 
contemplate flight.*** But he saw the blazing fire extending to all 
directions, and only in the vicinity of Svagata was it quite and 
cool.’ The poisonous naga therefore went and reverenced Sva- 
gata’s feet **° and spoke thus, “ Pray save me, pray save me.” **’ 
Svagata replied, “In your former lives you committed all kinds 
of evil deeds, as a result of which you have fallen to rebirth 
as an animal.*** And now, you are again causing trouble and com- 
mitting a host of sins. After leaving this present state, what lower 
state do you think you ought to fall into? Where do you think 
your abiding place will be? There is no doubt but that you will 
descend into hell.” *°° 

The poisonous naga then said to Svagata, “ O noble one, may I 
be fortunate enough to receive your instructions on what I 
should do now?” Svagata answered, “You must receive the 
formulas of refuge **° and the five precepts.’ Up to the end of 
this state of existence you must set your heart not to commit 
any more offenses.” ** The poisonous naga received the formulas 
of refuge and the five precepts, and promised that up to the end 
of his present state of existence, he would not kill, steal, indulge 
in immoral practices, drink intoxicating spirits, or tell lies.’® 
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After solemnly promising to abide by these rules, he reverenced 
Svagata’s feet with his head and then suddenly disappeared.** 

After Svagata had subdued the poisonous naga, he returned to 
where the Buddha was and reverenced his feet. He then said, 
“ Blessed One, I have already subdued the poisonous naga, and 
have induced him to accept the formulas of refuge and the five 
precepts.” The Buddha thereupon announced to the congrega- 
tion of monks, “ Among my disciples and sravakas, Svagata is the 
foremost in the subjugation of poisonous nagas.” **° 

When the people and brahmans living in Sisumaragiri and its 
neighborhood learned that the poisonous naga had been sub- 
jugated and that they would no longer be molested, they all 
became joyful to an unprecedented degree over the accomplishment 
of the marvellous feat. They all brought fragrant flowers and 
offerings to the Buddha to express their happiness and congratu- 
lations. After reverencing the feet of the Buddha, they stayed on 
one side and said, “ Blessed One, we are indeed grateful and for- 
tunate that through your noble strength the poisonous naga has 
been removed.’ We wish therefore to present these offerings and 
hope that you will deign to receive them.” The Buddha then said 
to the brahmans, upasakas, and upasikas,’** “ Know that the 
poisonous naga was caused to be converted from evil to goodness, 
and to receive the formulas of refuge and the five precepts by the 
monk Svagata, the son of the householder Bodha, and not by me. 
Therefore you should take all these things and present them to 
Svagata to express your gratitude.” *°** 

After the people had received the instructions from the Buddha, 
they took the offerings to where Svagata was, reverenced his 
feet with their heads, and said, “ Noble one, you *** have bestowed 
upon us great compassion. You have displayed fearlessness and 
have caused all sorts of living creatures ** to survive. We pray 
that you will deign to offer us instructions on what you wish 
us to do.” Svagata answered, “ Let each one make offerings to 
the three jewels in accordance with his own conditions.” **° 

At that time the brahmans and people, on account of Svagata’s 
deed,’” invited the Buddha and the monks to take food with them 
for seven days. The Buddha consented by remaining silent. The 
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people knew that the Buddha had accepted their invitation, so 
they reverenced his feet and left. During that night they pre- 
pared different kinds of excellent and wonderful foods, spread out 
the seats and cushions.’** When dawn came, they sent a mes- 
senger to announce to the Buddha that the time had arrived, that 
the offerings had been prepared [and that they wished the Buddha 
to come and partake of the food.| 

Early in the morning, the Blessed One, leading the retinue of 
monks, went to the place where the food was to be served by the 
donors. When the brahmans and upasakas saw that the guests 
were comfortably seated, they served them with different kinds of 
excellent and wonderful food and drink. After the Buddha and 
the monks had eaten their fill, the hosts gathered in front of 
the Buddha to hear him give instructions on the essentials of the 
law. The first day passed thus, and so it passed up to the seventh 
day. 

There was a certain brahman, an old acquaintance of Svagata’s 
father, who was able to charm poisonous nagas.’** Because of his 
fear of the naga Ambatittha, he had gone to Sravasti to live under 
a changed name.'* There he was established as a minister in 
charge of elephants **° by King Prasenajit.’“* This brahman now 
came to Sisumaragiri on some sort of business. When he learned 
that Svagata had subdued the poisonous naga, he became exceed- 
ingly joyful. He went to where Svagata was, reverenced both of 
his feet, and then said, “ Noble one, we were fearful of the naga, 
therefore many of us have fled to other places. Now we hear that 
you, great virtuous one, by arousing your compassion, have de- 
stroyed the enemy and removed the danger. For this we are 
exceedingly joyful.” I should like to offer alms and wish that you 
would show your compassion by coming to accept it tomorrow.” 
Svagata declined the invitation.'** The brahman again entreated 
him, saying, “ If you cannot accept now, I hope that on the day 
you return to Sravasti, you will accept my alms first.” Svagata 
out of compassion accepted the invitation. 

The donors in Sisumaragiri, after offering alms to the Buddha 
and the monks for the full seven days, then all reverenced the 
feet of the Buddha and listened to his instructions on the wonder- 
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ful law. The Blessed One instructed them on the essentials of the 
law; and after he had instructed, aroused, stimulated, and de- 
lighted them, an innumerable host of sentient beings *” had their 
doubts removed and attained the fruits [of their past action].**° 

The Buddha and his retinue of monks set out and in due time 
reached Sravasti. The householder Anathapindada went to the 
place where the Buddha was staying, reverenced the feet of the 
Buddha, and then sat on one side. The Blessed One then dis- 
coursed on the law, and having finished, remained silent. Im- 
mediately the householder arose from his seat and said, “ Blessed 
One, I hope that the Buddha and the monks will accept my 
meager offerings tomorrow at my dwelling place.” The Blessed 
One consented by his silence, and the householder, knowing this, 
departed after making a gesture of reverence.’ 

Then the brahman went to the place where Svagata was and 
said, “ Noble one, I had already invited you previously, that 
if you were to come to Sravasti, you were to take alms with 
me first.” Svagata reported the matter to the Buddha,’* and 
the Buddha replied, “Since you have previously accepted his 
invitation, you ought to comply and go now.” Svagata went to 
the dwelling place of that brahman, who prepared excellent and 
wonderful foods and who offered them most sincerely to Svagata 
with the request that he eat until he was satisfied. Because that 
brahman wished to hasten the digestive process within Svagata, 
he placed a small amount of elephant’s liquor in his broth.'** 
Svagata in his ignorance *** drank this broth.’** After having 
finished, he chewed a toothstick,*® bathed himself, rinsed his 
mouth, and left.**” Midway home, he was overcome by the heat 
of the sun*** and fell prostrate **® with intoxication on the 
ground.” The Blessed Buddhas are never forgetful at any time. 
They ** created by magic a grass-hut over the place where 
Svagata was lying down, to cover his body lest someone should 
see him in such a condition.’ 

At that time, the Blessed One, after having finished eating at 
the householder’s dwelling, discoursed on the law and then de- 
parted to the place where Svagata was.’** He said to the monks,’ 
“Look at what Svagata has done. Formerly he subdued the 
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poisonous naga Ambatittha at Sisumaragiri,’ now it is possible 
for him to tame even an eel? *** If you monks drink intoxicating 
liquor, this is the great fault which befalls you.” *** The Blessed 
One then stroked Svagata’s head with an imposing royal hand 
that was covered with innumerable hundreds of thousands of lines 
likes meshes,’** that was marked by a wheel **® [with a thousand 
spokes], and that possessed distinguished merits,” and he said, 
“‘ Svagata, why were you so unobservant, that you fell into such a 
distressful condition?” Upon this," Svagata became a little 
revived, and followed the Buddha until they arrived at Jeta- 
vana.””> The Buddha washed his feet went to his usual seat and 
sat there, and then said to the monks,” “ You should observe 
the evils *** that befall a drinker of intoxicating spirits.” He 
praised admiringly those who observe the discipline, [those who 
respect the discipline, and those who are content with just a few 
desires. Having preached the law in regular sequence, he said to 
the monks, cf. T23.780c] “I will make known the ten reasons °° 
for the monks to regulate their course of training. This course 
of training should be set forth thus: °°” 

If the monk also drinks intoxicating liquor, it is an offense of 
pacittiya.” °° 

The phrase, “ If the monk also ” refers to Svagata. The mean- 
ing of the remainder is the same as before.*°* 

Intoxicating liquor means liquor made from ferment cakes 
composed of grains,” or spirits made from a mixture of roots, 
stalks, bark, leaves, flowers, and fruits.”*° Such liquor when drunk 
would cause a person to become intoxicated. 

Drinking means to swallow. 

The penalty (pacittiya) is to be defined as before. 

In the instance of drinking liquor, what is the nature of the 
various transgressions involved? If a monk drinks liquor that 
causes one to become intoxicated, it is an offense of pacittiya. If 
the liquor is not intoxicating and a person drinks it, it is an offense 
wrong-doing.””* If a monk sees that the liquor has the color, 
smell, and taste of spirits and is intoxicating, it is an offense of 
pacittiya if he drinks it. If the liquor is not intoxicating, then he 
is penalized with three wrong-doings.** If a monk drinks liquor 
that has the color and smell of spirits, and is intoxicating, it is 
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an offense of pacittiya; but if the liquor is not intoxicating, then 
he is penalized with two wrong-doings.*** If a monk drinks liquor 
that has only the color of spirits and is intoxicating, it is an 
offense of pacittiya; but if it is not intoxicating, then it is an 
offense of wrong-doing.””* If the monk eats the grains from the 
distillery and becomes intoxicated, it is an offense of pacittiya; **° 
but if the grains are not intoxicating, then it is an offense of 
wrong-doing.”” If a monk eats the ferment cakes, it is an offense 
of wrong-doing.***. If a monk eats roots, stalks, leaves, flowers, 
or fruits, which are intoxicating, they are all offenses of wrong- 
doing.””® , 

The Buddha said to the monks, “ If you consider me as your 
teacher, no intoxicating liquor is to be drunk by yourselves or to 
be given to others, not even to the extent of dripping it into the 
mouth with the tip of a reed.” **° If a monk purposely violates 
the rule, it is an offense of transgressing the law.?** There is no 
offense however, if a monk drinks vinegar which has the color of 
liquor. *** Likewise there is no offense if the liquor is cooked [as in 
cooked food]. If a physician prescribes that liquor be held in the 
mouth or smeared *** on the body, there is no offense. Also there 
is no offense in a wrong-doer for the first time [in one afflicted 
with madness or disturbance of the mind, or one tortured by 
pain.*** Cf, T23.774b]. 

Doubts began to arise in the minds of the monks after they had 
seen the incident. They asked the Blessed One, “ What acts were 
done formerly by the monk Svagata *” which caused him to be 
born in a wealthy and happy family, then afterwards to encounter 
poverty and misery and become a beggar known as Duragata, 
abandoned by his fellow-beggars in the dung heap? Also what 
acts did he perform that caused him to meet the Blessed One, to 
get rid of all his depravities and to attain arhatship?” *** The 
Buddha then asked the monks to listen carefully. 

“In ancient times when there were yet no Buddhas, pratye- 
kabuddhas **’ appeared in the world. They were sympathetic and 
compassionate at heart, but gave no instructions on the law.*** 
At the time there was a householder **° who went to his garden 
for some pleasure. A blessed pratyekabuddha, his body wasted 
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by illness, clothed in some coarse worn-out garments,” entered 
that garden for alms. As soon as the householder saw him, he 
became angry and intolerant, and ordered his servants, ‘ Do not 
permit that unwelcome one to enter.’ The servants had sympathy 
for the pratyekabuddha, however, and did not go immediately to 
drive him out. The householder himself got up, seized the blessed 
one by the neck, pushed him into a dung heap, and then said, 
‘Why don’t you *** go among the beggars and make them your 
companions? ’*** At that time the blessed one, because of com- 
passion toward the householder, rose into the air like a king of 
swans and manifested the 18 changes.*** When an ordinary per- 
son *** like the householder sees one endowed with the supernatural 
powers, he quickly repents. Like a big tree falling down,” 
the householder far below prostrated himself and reverenced the 
feet of the blessed one, and said, ‘ Welcome, noble one, you are 
really and truly a field of merit *** through whom one can acquire 
great merits. Pray descend and have compassion on this ignorant 
one, and receive my repentance and grateful offerings, so that I 
may not eternally perish in misery.” °°’ 

“The blessed one descended upon hearing his earnest suppli- 
cations. The householder reverenced him, prepared and offered 
him various kinds of excellent and wonderful foods, flowers, and 
incense.*** He repented and pleaded for removal of his evil karma, 
and then made an earnest wish,**° ‘ Because of the roots of merits 
which I have now planted in the form of these offerings, may I in 
the future be reborn in a very rich family, obtain a most excellent 
teacher from whom [I shall obediently receive instructions with- 
out weariness, and who will enlighten me and lead me to the door 
of release and salvation.’ **° 

“O monks, the householder on that former occasion *** was 
none other than Svagata himself. Because of the troubles which 
he caused the pratyekabuddha, calling him an unwelcome one 
and pushing him into the dung heap, there arose this evil karma 
which caused him *** to be reborn 500 times as a beggar called 
Duragata and to be abandoned in the dung heap by his com- 
panions. But because of his offerings and his earnest wish,*** he 
was later reborn in a wealthy family, went forth into the religious 
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life as taught by me, extinguished all his depravities, and attained 
arhatship.*** O monks, the consequences of acts performed by a 
person must be borne by that very person, for the fruits and re- 
wards of acts are never destroyed.*** Therefore you must culti- 
vate meritorious conduct and eschew bad deeds. Let your training 
be like this.” **° 


Nores to CHapter Two 


1 Sravasti (Savatthi) was the capital of Kosala and one of the great Indian cities 
during the Buddha’s time. Cf. D. 2.146. It was in this city, in Jetavana, that the 
Buddha spent most of his time. BuppHAacHosa in Vin.cm. 3.614, said that during 
the Buddha’s time, there were 5,700,000 families (sattapafifidsaya kulasatasahassehi 
ajjhavuttha) in Sravasti. It is said that the city was so named because it possessed 
everything. Cf. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism 5, relying on M.cm. 1.59. 
The city has been identified with the present Maheth on the banks of the Rapti 
River. Cf. Cunntncuam, The Ancient Geography of India (1871) 409; Archeological 
Survey of India, Annual Report 1907-8, p. 82. 

? After Anathapindada had become converted, he wanted to buy a place for the 
Buddha to stay while in Sravasti. He found that the park belonging to Jetakumara 
was just the place he needed, and made inquiries concerning its purchase. Jeta- 
kumara replied that he would not sell it even for a sum of money sufficient to cover 
the whole park. Anathapindada said he would buy it at that price. The money was 
brought in carts, and laid on the ground side by side. A small part near the gateway 
remained uncovered, and Anathapindada sent his servants off for some more money. 
Jetakumara was impressed by his earnestness, and now asked whether or not he 
could donate that spot. Anathapindada consented. In this park, Anathapindada 
built dwelling rooms, retiring rooms, storerooms, service rooms, cloisters, halls for 
exercise, wells, bathrooms, ponds, sheds, etc. It became the scene of many of the 
Buddha’s sermons, and here also the Buddha with the monks lived during the rainy 
seasons. Cf. Cullavagga 6.4.8-10. The scene of Anathapindada laying gold is illu- 
strated in bas-relief on the Bharhut stiipa. Cf. CunnincHam, The Stipa of Bharhut, 
pl. 28, no. 3; pl. 57; pp. 84-86. It is said that Anathapindada paid 18 kotis of money 
for the purchase of the park, (Ud.cm. 56, “attharasa hirafifiakoti santharena 
kinitva ”) which was always called Jetavana Anathapindikassa arama, as the Buddha 
wanted to perpetuate the memory of the two men. The present day district of 
Saheth is considered to be the site of the park. Cf. Arch. Survey, Annual Report, 
1907-8, p. 82. 

* Anathapindada (Anathapindika), a merchant of Savatthi whose personal name 
was Sudatta (A. 1.26; S. 1.210, 212) but who was always called by the above epithet 
which means feeder of the destitute, is best known as the most generous donor of 
gifts to the Buddhist order. The story of his conversion is told in Cullavagga 6.4.1-10. 
According to Ja. 1.226-228, Anathapindada used to attend services three times daily 
and he never went empty-handed. During the early morning he brought rice-gruel. 
After breakfast he brought ghee, butter, honey, and molasses, and in the evening, 
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perfumes, garlands, and cloths. In his house there was always enough food to serve 
500 brethren at any time. Cf. A.cm. 1.885. However, we read in Jd. 3.119 that an 
itinerant monk who missed the meal hour had to starve. On account of his boundless 
generosity, he was designated by the Buddha as the chief of alms-givers. Cf. A. 1.26. 
Although he went regularly to visit the Buddha, he took great pains not to ask any 
question of the Buddha for fear of wearying him. (Cf. Dh.cm. 1.5, “ mayham 
dhammam desento kilameyya ’ti satthari adhimattasinehena pafiham no pucchati.”) 
As a result of his generous expenditures, his fortunes gradually dwindled; little by 
little he was reduced to poverty, and he began to feel disappointed in not being 
able to provide enough alms for the monks. The Buddha then preached the Velama 
Sutta, A. 4.392-396, in which he stressed the idea that it is not the nature of the gift, 
but the spirit with which the gift is given, that really counts. A devata who lived on 
one of the gateways in Anathapindada’s palace saw the merchant’s fortune dwindling, 
and took it upon herself to try to dissuade him from his generous gifts to the order. 
This angered the merchant and he drove her out. She wandered about homeless until 
she saw Sakka, who told her that in order to regain Anathapindada’s favor, she must 
recover some of the debts owed him and find the fortune lost on the banks of the 
Aciravati River. The devata did recover the treasures and debts and brought them 
back to Anathapindada, who thus became rich again. Cf. Jad. 1.228-231. After his 
death, he was reborn as a deva in Tusita heaven. 

* Also Susumaragiri, Sumsumaragiri. This name probably refers to two things: a. 
the Surnsumara mountains which sheltered the Bharga country. (Law, Geographical 
Essays 26; Geography of Early Buddhism 16; BHanpaKar, Lectures on the Ancient 
History of India 68). b. a city in Bharga country, probably its capital. (Vin. cm. 
4.862; Law, Geography 43). It is said that the city was so named because during 
its construction a crocodile (sumsumara) made sounds in a deep lake near by, cf. 
M. cm. 2.65; S.cm. 2.249. The Sanskrit text of the Svagata story probably referred 
to Sisumaragiri in wad second sense, a city in Bharga; this could be seen from the 
reading in Divy. 182, “ anupurvena carikam caran Susumiaragirim anupraptah. Susu- 
maragirau viharati Bhishanikavane mrgadave.” The Chinese version however appears 
to take Sisumaragiri as a mountain, for we find such readings as T23.847a15 FSG 
Hy PF; Tes.sssbi1 JE PEN we; T2s.s5sb20 Uy Patt AZEREPYSS; Tes.s58be7 
PRUE PF . It also locates Sisumaragiri in Kosambi. This may be due to the fact 
that during the time of the Buddha, Bodhirajakumara, son of King Udena of 
Kosambi, lived in Bharga, probably as his father’s viceroy, thus indicating that the 
Bharga country was subject to Kosambi. Cf. Law, Geography 16,33; BHaNDAKAR, 
op. cit. 63. In Chinese the name is usually transliterated Shih-shou-mo-lo shan 
Mir Pe BE jlj, but it is also written Chiang-chu-san YL] (T23.859b) and 
Chiao-yii-shan PEA (T24.169b) . 

° The Skt. and Tib. do not state that Sisumaragiri was in Kosambi. 

Kosambi was the capital of the kingdom of Vamsa, or Vatsa, (Jd. 4.28; 6.236-237) 
and one of the six great cities during the time of the Buddha. The M. cm. 2.389-390, 
gives the two reasons for the city being so-called, “ kosambarukkha va ussanna 
ahesum tasma kosambi ti,” again, “ Kusumbassa nama isino assamato avidire mapi- 


tatta ti.” The city has been identified with the village of Kosam on the Jumna 
River. Law, Geography 16, says it is about 90 miles west of Allahabad, but Cun- 
NINGHAM, op. cit. 394, and JRAS 1898.503, say it is only about 30 miles away. 

5a Fe, grhapati, gahapati, Mvyut. 3864. For want of a better English word, we 
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have used householder here. The term denotes head of a family, lord, master, and 
the -pati implies power and dignity. There is also the idea of high social standing 
and wealth involved, for we find the expression, gahapati-mahasala, frequently used 
in formulas, cf. D. 3.258; S. 1.71; A. 2.86; 4.239. His position and wealth may also 
be inferred from the expression kalyanabhattika, accustomed to good foods, cf. Vin. 
2.77. That the householder is associated with learning is also seen in the term 
gahapati-pandita, cf. M. 1.176, 396. According to YU Chéng-hsieh A TERE, Kuei-sst 
Lei-kao BAS 11.6ab (An-hui Ts‘ung-shu ed.), the term RS connotes three 
things: a. an elderly respectable person; b. a rich wealthy man; c. one who is 
virtuous in his conduct. In a number of places, we find the formulas, “ khattiya- 
pandité pi brahmana-pandita pi gahapati-pandita pi” D. 2.141, or “ khattiya-maha- 
sala brahmana-mahasala gahapati-mahasala,” D. 2.146, which would seem to indicate 
that the gahapatis were taken as a caste equivalent to the Vaisya, but Fick thinks 
that the evidence is not sufficient to justify such a conclusion. It is possible that 
some gahapatis belonged to the lower rungs of the khattiya caste. Cf. Ficx, Die 
sociale Gliederung im nordéstlichen Indien zu Buddha’s Zeit (1897) 164-166. 

° Tib. D19a2, L27b3, N29a5, P17b1, and the Skt. compare his wealth with that of 
Vaisravana, rnam thos kyi bu, Mvyut. 3146. N29a6 has dan for la nor gyis, cf. 
L27b3, P17b1, D19a2. L27b3, N29a5 bzun; P17b1, D19al, gzun, both correct. 

Vaisravana, or Vessavana in Pali, is one of the names of Kuvera, god of wealth, 
so called because his kingdom was known as Visana. Cf. D. 3.201. He was one of the 
catummahiarajas, with his kingdom in the north, and he ruled over the yakkhas. Cf. 
D. 2207. He was also named Dhanada (Divy. 126, 148,182). Kuvera’s city, 
Alakamanda, is usually described as the embodiment of all prosperity, cf. Cuvm. 
37.106; 39.5; 80.5; Dialogues of the Buddha 2.161. There is a figure of Vessavana on 
a corner pillar of the northern gate at Bharhut, cf. CunnincHam, The Stipa of 
Bharhut, 20; pl. 22 fig. 1. In Lamaism, Kuvera is distinguished from Vaisravana and 
relegated to his retinue. Cf. Lesstnc, Yung Ho Kung (1942) 1.167 note 39. 

7 Mvyut. 7347 rtse-ba, kridati; Mvyut. 7348 dgah-ba, ramati; Mvyut. 7349 dgah 
mgur sbyod-pa, paricarayati. 

Tib. P17b2, L27b4, N29a7, D19a2, have, “‘ He married a wife from a family equal 
to his own, and with her he sported, enjoyed himself, and took his pleasures. To 
her a daughter, beautiful in form and pleasing to the sight, was born.” However, 
Divy. 167, has in addition a long description of the period of confinement. ‘“ She 
was kept in the upper story of the house, free from restraints, and provided with 
means of subsistence appropriate to the seasons, with food prescribed by the 
physicians, not too bitter, not too sour, not too salty, not too sweet, not too 
pungent, not too astringent, with foods free from bitterness, sourness, saltiness, sweet- 
ness, pungency, and astringency. Her body was adorned with different kinds of 
pearl necklaces, and she was like an Apsaras wandering in the garden of Nandana. 
(Comment: Nandanavana, the best of the gardens in Tavatirnsa, favorite amusement 
park of devas and nymphs, cf. A. 3.40. It is said that Cakkavatti kings after death 
go to spend their time there, cf. S. 5.342. It is also said to be the place where devas 
go to be dissolved like snow or blown out like a flame, and be reborn elsewhere. Cf. 
Kindred Sayings 1.9 note 1. In Ja. 6.238 is a description of a nymph in this garden, 
“Tato cut’aham Vedeha ajayim Nandane vane bhavane Tavatims’aham acchara 
kamavannini, Vicittavatthabharana amuttamanikundala kusala naccagitassa sakkassa 
paricarika.”) She descended to the lower floor [by going] from couch to couch and 
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from seat to seat. (Comment: The Skt. reading here is questionable. Cow and 
Nem read avataranti, but two manuscripts which they used read anavataranti. In 
three other places where this passage occurs, Divy. 2.23, 99.15, 441.5, the reading is 
avatarantim. However, the use of avataranti does not seem logical here. On the 
contrary the negative anavataranti would make better sense, for one would expect 
a pregnant woman to be kept in her room all the time and not do any stair-climbing. 
As a matter of fact, anavatarantim is the reading found in similar passages of the 
Avadana-sataka, “ maficanmafican pithatpitham anavatarantim adharimam bhimim,” 
cf. Speyer, Avaddana-sataka 1.15, 197, 277; 2.74, 181. The Chinese renderings of this 
passage read, eB RE a Hh “She was constantly in bed or on a couch, 
her feet did not touch the floor.” Cf. T23.628c; also ERE TERS EBS. EAR 
Ke Bh » “She moved from bed to bed, and from chair to chair, her feet did not touch 
the floor.” T23.1049a. There is no idea in the Chinese of descending to the ground 
floor. The Tibetan, Peking Dulva khe 238a6, Derge Dulva ka 252b7 read, khri nas 
khri dan khrihu nas khrihur rgyu shit Sod kyis gshir mi hbab ste, which supports 
the Avaddna-sataka reading of anavatarantim. However the Tibetan added rgyu, to 
move, to walk, a word not in the Skt.) No unpleasant noise was heard until the 
womb became mature.” 

Tib. N29a7 has dgah dgur for dgah mgur, same variant in N29b5. JAscuKe, Dict. 
82a, gives dgah mgu. 

8 Divy. 167 tells that on the 21st day, a birth ceremony was celebrated, and a name 
suitable to her beauty was selected. (Her name is not given here, but in the 
Divydvadanamaéla, it was said to be Ripini, cf. Mirra, The Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature of Nepal 309.) It goes on to describe her bringing up. She was reared on 
milk, curd, fresh butter, ghee junket, and various other kinds of warm food. She 
grew up quickly like a lotus in a pond. When she grew up her beauty brightened 
up the household like a goddess. 

This whole part is not in the Tibetan. 

°Tib. P17b2, D19a3, L27b5, N29b1, and Divy. 167-168, give more details about 
the wedding. The Skt. says, “Upon hearing such accounts of her glory, princes 
of different countries, sons of ministers, sons of householders, rich men, sons of heads 
of guilds, sons of caravan leaders, sent messengers to ask for her hand in marriage. 
The more these people asked, the more pleased the householder Bodha became. He 
thought, ‘I will not give her to anyone because of his beauty, skill in the arts, or 
power. Rather I will give her to him who is my equal in virtue and wealth.’ ” 

Tib. D19a3; P17b2, 3; L27b5; N29b1 do not have any word for adhipatyena, power, 
and have, “equal in family and wealth.” P17b2, D19a8 have bdag gis bu mo hdi; 
N29b1, L27b5 have bdag gi bu mo hdi. 

The Skt. and the Tib. go on to say that the householder Anathapindada heard of 
the beauty of Bodha’s daughter and likewise asked for her hand in marriage to his 
son. After considering the good conduct (Tib. P17b4, L27b7, N29b3, D19a4 have 
family) and great wealth of the householder Anathapindada, Bodha consented to the 
marriage, which was celebrated with great pomp and ceremony. 

Tib. N29b3 has mgran, mistake for hgran. 

1° Divy. 168-169, “ Again as the householder sported, amused himself, and took his 
pleasure with his wife, she became pregnant. On the very day that she became 
pregnant, many hundreds of misfortunes befell the householder Bodha. He sum- 
moned soothsayers and asked them, ‘ Sirs, see from whose power these hundreds of 
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misfortunes arise.’ The soothsayers considered the matter and then said unanimously, 
*O householder, this being who has entered the womb of your wife is the cause of 
all the misfortunes. Therefore he must be abandoned.’ Upon hearing this the house- 
holder became greatly distressed, and said, ‘Sirs, I will not abandon one who is 
welcome.’ The soothsayers said, ‘So be it,’ and left. 

“The householder Bodha, though full of grief produced by separation, (Reading here 
uncertain. The meaning of the text here may be, grief at the thought that he 
might have to abandon the child. The Tib. does not have this part, hence it is not 
possible to suggest emendations.) remained indifferent to the suggestion of the 
soothsayers because of fear of worldly censure. The more the embryo grew, the more 
did hundreds of misfortunes happen to the householder Bodha. He thought, ‘ Who 
wants to listen to such things? I will go to the garden and remain there.’ Thus 
thinking he called his servants and said, ‘If some great disaster should happen, 
report that to me, but do not report anything else.’ After he said this, he went 
and stayed in the garden until his wife gave birth. A boy was born. A man 
hurriedly went to the householder Bodha. Bodha saw him coming from afar and 
thought, ‘Since this one comes in such a hurry, surely some great disaster has 
happened.’ Thus thinking and greatly agitated, he asked, ‘Sir, why do you come in 
such a hurry?’ The man answered, ‘O householder, you are to be congratulated. 
A son has been born to you.’ Bodha said, ‘Even though this son who is born has 
caused hundreds of misfortunes to arise, still he is welcome to me.’ Immediately a 
second man, his eyes filled with tears, came hurriedly to the householder Bodha. 
Bodha, agitated by fear of disaster, asked him, ‘Sir, why do you come in such a 
hurry?’ The man, with his throat husky and choking with tears, spoke with piteous, 
sorrowful, and hesitating words, ‘O householder, fire has arisen in your house, and 
all your possessions have been burnt.’ Bodha, with his mind hardened by repeated 
news of disasters, said, ‘Sir, this was destined to happen. Enough of grief. Be 
silent.’ ” 

The Tib. P17b5, N29b5, L28a1, D19a5 follow the Skt. version but in an abbreviated 
form. It leaves out the episode of the soothsayers, and the arrival of the second 
messenger reporting the destruction of the house and property by fire. 

Tib. L28al pas should be pahi. N29b6 gnod pa rgya should be gnod pa brgya. 
N29b7 leaves out son ste before hdug go. P17b7, D19bl1 ces bsgo nas de . . . son 
ste; L28a4, N30a2, ces bsgo nas des . . . don ste. N30a3 has rin pa rin instead of 
rins pa rins. For bltam gyis L27a7 has bltams kyi, which is better. 

11 This is somewhat at variance with the Skt. and Tib. accounts. As we have seen, 
Bodha was in his garden when t’ » birth of the child was announced and what he 
said on that occasion was that even though the birth of the child had been attended 
by so many misfortunes, still he was welcome. Here is how Divy. 169 describes the 
naming ceremony. “Then the relatives, following the customs of the world, began 
to deliberate upon a name that would give the idea of contempt. They asked, ‘ What 
shall be the name of the boy?’ Some said, ‘ What is suitable to his family, let him 
be so named.’ Others said, ‘What sort of name suitable to his family should be 
given to him because of whom the very opulent house of Bodha went to destruction 
the moment he entered the womb? However, as soon as he was born, he was greeted 
by his father with the word svagata. Therefore let him be named Svagata.’ ” 

The Tib. P18a2, L28b1, N30a6, D19b3 do not have anything corresponding to the 
Skt. avajfia, contempt, nor do they report on the deliberations of the relatives. They 
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merely said, “ His relatives and kinsmen gathered together and reflected, ‘ What name 
shall we give to this child?’ They thought, ‘Since the word welcome was uttered by 
the father to the child, let us name this child Svagata.’ ” 

P18a2 fie gfien fie du dag; L28b1, N30a6, D19b3 fie du dag. P18a3, D19b4 de dag 
hdi; L28b1, N30a6 de dag de hdi. P18a3, D19b4 shes bya byahi; L28b1, N30a7 shes 
bya byahi phyir. L28b1 lags hots misprint for legs hons. N30a7 gtags should be 
btags. 

12 Divy. 169-170, and Tib. P18a3, L28b2, N30b1, D19b4 are much fuller in their 
descriptions. From them we learned that after Svagata’s parents died, the fortune of 
the family disappeared entirely. The granaries were destroyed by fire. Of the servants 
of his father who had gone to foreign lands to trade, some were shipwrecked and 
died, some had their goods stolen by robbers or seized by local toll collectors, or 
appropriated by agents of kings who fabricated false charges against them, some did 
not return upon hearing the news of Bodha’s death. The household servants and 
relatives either died, or went away to work for others, or disregarded Svagata if 
they remained behind. Only an old woman stayed to take care of Svagata. She sent 
him off to learn writing under the tutelage of a writing teacher. One day, however, 
as the old lady ruminated over the fate of Bodha’s family and fortune, she decided 
to find out whether it was her own or Svagata’s lack of good fortune which brought 
the train of disasters to the household. She placed rice in a pot and cooked it in the 
name of Svagata. The rice was spoilt. She then cooked rice in her own name and it 
was eatable. She concluded that Svagata was the cause of the misfortunes and 
consequently she left too, fearing that disaster might catch up with her if she 
remained. After the old lady left, dogs and vandals entered the empty (SPEYER, 
WZKM 16.118 changed anyam to sunyam) house and stripped it of everything. 
When Svagata came home that day from school to look for something to eat, he 
found only a desolate empty house waiting for him. 

Tib. N30b1 does not have bran dan before bran mo dah. P18a5 mtsho chen por; 
L28b4, N30b3, D19b6 rgya mtsho chen por. P18a6 bos should be bros, cf. L28b5, 
D19b7. P18a7 bren should be bran, cf. L28b7, N30b6, D20al. P18a8 grar should 
be grvar, cf. L28b7, N30b7, D20al. P18a8 yig hbu should be yig hbru, cf. N30b7, 
D20al. N30b7 adds bu to khyim bdag rtogs Idan gyi, which is not necessary. 
N3la2 gtsugs should be btsugs. N3la2 has phrug rtogs gtsugs for phru rtogs btsugs. 
P18b1 chos should be tshos, cf. L29a2, N3la8, D20a8. P18b2 hbyun; L29a4, N3la4, 
D20a4 hgyur. P18b4, D20a5 mi gyon; L29a5, N3la6 mi gyo. P18b4 adds khye to 
hkhod, which others do not have. P18b5, D20a6 khyer te; L29b1, N31b1 khyer nas. 
L29b1, N31bl1 zaho; P18b6, D20a7 bzaho. P18b6 does not have de before der 
shugs pa. 

18 Divy. 171 says that Svagata left his own empty house and went to another 
house where relatives lived. “As soon as he entered that house, quarreling started. 
After the quarreling stopped, the people said to one another, ‘Sirs, formerly there 
was affection when we looked at one another, but now there is hatred. Let us see 
whether another one has come here.’ They began to search until they found Svagata. 
Some said, ‘Sirs, Svagata has entered.’ Others said, ‘He is not Svagata, he is 
Duragata, because of whom quarreling has started among us.’ They seized him by 
the neck and drove him out.” 

Tib. P18b6, D20a7, L29b2, N31b2 are the same as the Skt., except that they do not 
say that Svagata was seized by the neck. P18b7 shig par should be shi ba, cf. L29b3, 
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N31b3, D20b1. P18b7 gsad; L29b3 gsod; D20b1 bsad; all correct. L29b5 has ma 
yin te for ma yin gyi. 

14 The Chinese version does not say anything about Duragata’s experience with the 
beggars, but the Skt. and Tib. versions do. In these two accounts, Divy. 171-172, Tib. 
P19a2, L29b6, D20b3, N31b7, we are told that wherever the beggars went for food, 
they were abused and driven out. Hungry and discouraged, they assembled together, 
deliberated on the matter, and concluded that some unlucky person must have entered 
into their midst. So they divided into two groups and entered the city. That group 
which included Svagata was abused and driven out as before, but the other returned 
with full bowls. The group which returned empty-handed was again divided into two 
groups, and again the one including Svagata returned empty-handed. This process of 
division and elimination was continued until Svagata was singled out as the unlucky 
person. Thereupon he was beaten, a bowl was broken on his head, and he was driven 
out by the beggars. (The Tib. has nothing about a bowl being broken on his 
head.) 

On this practice of dividing into two groups to find out the unlucky one, cf. 
Faussout, Jd, 1.234-235, where 1000 fishing families kept on dividing into two to 
discover who was responsible for their failure to catch any fish. Cf. also Dh. em. 
2.25-26. BuritincaME, Buddhist Legends 2.115, translated the passage “ dve kotthasa 
hutva yava tassa matapitaro visum honti tava vibhajitva ‘imasmin kule kalakanni 
upanna ‘ti tassa mataram niharimsu,” as “So they divided into two groups, and 
made a thorough investigation while his mother and father were absent, and, coming 
to the conclusion, ‘A Jonah has arisen in this house,’ they removed his mother.” 
This is not entirely correct, and a better rendering would be, “so they divided into 
two groups, and dividing until his mother and father were separated from the rest, 
they said, ‘A Jonah has arisen in this family,’ and then they drove his mother away.” 

Because of the many repetitions in this section, the texts of the Narthang 31b7- 
32b1, Lhasa 29b6-30a7, and Peking 19al-19a7 do not agree entirely; the Derge 
20b3-21a2 and the Peking version are similar, however. N32al changes te into 
to, and then leaves out the following, phyir lhags nas|de dag gis smras pa | ées 
Idan dag|bdag cag shon chad gai du shugs pa der lag pa gai ba dai| spraa 
phor gai bar gyur te phyir hoi na| dei bdag cag lag pa stoh pa dah sprah phor 
ston par gyur te. N82a3-4 also adds, de dag gis smras pa|bdag cag gi nan du| gan 
dag gi nan du legs hots shugs pa de dag lag pa ston pa dan spran phor ston par 
gyur te lhags so. This passage does not occur in the other three versions and adds 
nothing to the meaning, being merely a repetition of the preceding passage. P19a5, 
D20b6 have a passage not found in L30a4, N32a5, gan dag gi nan du (P has gnid 
du, mistake for gi nan) legs hons shugs pa de dag lag pa ston pa dan spran phor 
ston par hgyur te lhags so! de dag gis kya yan kha giiis su bead de shugs pa dah. 
By the inclusion of this passage the Derge and Peking Kanjurs follow the Skt. 
version closer. 

P19al bshin should be gshan, cf. L29b6, N31b6, D20b8. P19a3, 4 de de dag gis 
(twice) should be de dag gis. L30a3 has byahi instead of byas. P19a2, 4 gan dag 
gis nan du should be gan dag gi nan du. P19a7 bdag cig should be bdag cag. 
P19a7 brtegs should be brdegs. N32b1 Sig tu should be Sin tu. 

**karsapana, Pali kahapana, Mvyut. 9264. The karsapana was a flat copper or 
silver coin, square or round, which enjoyed a wide circulation in ancient India. Many 
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instances of its daily use are found in the Ja. There also existed gold karsapanas, but 
these were not as prevalent as the silver or copper ones. It was so called because its 
weight was equal to one karsa, or 80 ratis. Since one rati was equivalent to 1.83 
grain, a karsa would be 146.4 grains, or 9.48 grams. A karsapana could be divided 
into half-karsapanas, called konas, or quarter-karsapanas, called tanka or padika. Cf. 
CuNNINGHAM, Coins of Ancient India (London, 1891) 42-54; BuanpaKkar, Lectures 
on Ancient Indian Numismatics (Calcutta, 1921) 76-122; Rapson, Indian Coins 
(Strassburg, 1898) 2-3; Mrs. Ruys Davins, Notes on Early Economic Conditions in 
Northern India, JRAS 1901.878. 

1° Divy. 172-173, and Tib. P19a7-19b7, L30a7-31a5, N32b1-33a6, D21a2-21b2, relate 
this episode in greater detail and interest. The old acquaintance, who was a merchant 
of Sravasti, had come to Sisumaragiri with some merchandise to sell. At the market 
place, he saw and recognized Svagata, who had gone there with his begging bowl, by 
his countenance, and asked him what had become of his parents, relatives, and 
servants. Svagata replied that they had all died, disappeared, or gone to other 
places, while those who remained behind refused to have anything to do with him. 
The merchant then advised him to go to Sravasti. Svagata asked why he should go 
there, and was told that his sister was there, living in the household of Anathapindada, 
and that she might support him. When Svagata learnt this, he decided to go to 
Sravasti. The merchant then gave him two karsapanas (instead of one as in the 
Chinese) to support himself in the meantime, and told him that they would go to 
Sravasti together after he had disposed of the merchandise. Svagata tied the 
karsapanas to the hem of his garment and promptly forgot about them because of the 
ripening of his karma. 

P19a8, D21a3 des bshin gzugs; L30b1, N32b4 de bshin gzugs. P19a8, D2la3 de ho; 
L30b1, N32b2 dehi ho. P19a8 sri should be sran, cf. L30b1, N3@b2. P19b1 dag gi ro 
should be dag ga re, cf. L30b3, N32b4, D2la4. P19b3, D21a6 fiid na; L30b6, N32b7 
fiid du. L3lal, N33a2 mthon nas; P19b4, D2la7 thos nas. N33a4 hkho ba for mkho 
ba, both correct. P19b6 gvar should be grvar. 

*7 Because the Chinese version is so terse in describing the meeting between Svagata 
and the merchant, one is not informed of the reason why Svagata went to Sravasti. 
As indicated in the preceding note, the Skt. and Tib. made that point clear. The 
details of the trip to Sravasti, as presented in Divy. 178, Tib. P19b7, L31a4, D21b3, 
N33a6 also make interesting reading. After the merchant had disposed of his mer- 
chandise, he procured goods for the return trip and left for Sravasti, forgetting about 
Svagata. (Divy. 173.6, “Svagata vismrtya samprasthitah.” The Tib. P19b7, L3la5, 
N83a6, D21b3 have legs hons khrid de hphags pa.” The word khrid means to lead, 
to conduct, and is just the opposite of the Skt. It looks as if the Tib. had changed 
the reading here in order to conform to what followed. What is the possibility of 
vismrtya being wrong, in view of the Tibetan? While there exists this possibility, 
still the use of vismrtya is not out of place here, for the forgetfulness of the merchant 
could be attributed to Svagata’s lack of good fortune, as was the case when Ananda 
forgot to save some food for Svagata.) Svagata however started out after him. As 
soon as he joined the caravan, the men and the bullocks began to quarrel. Upon 
investigation they found that Svagata was in their midst, and so they started to drive 
him away. When the merchant looked into the matter and found that Svagata was 
being driven away, he remonstrated with the men to leave him alone, but they 
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replied that if Svagata continued with the caravan, they would not go. Reluctantly 
the merchant told Svagata to travel at a distance of one stage behind them, and 
that he would leave food behind on the ground or on the branches of trees for him. 
When Svagata heard this, his throat became choked with tears and his mind dis- 
tressed by grief and misery (emend sasravakanthas to sasrakanthas, °prabhavena to 
°prabhavena, cf. WZKM 16.119) but there was nothing he could do but comply. 
Because animals and birds ate up the food, Svagata remained hungry as before. 

For the Skt. Divy. 174.1-2, “asthanam anavakaSo yac caramabhavikah sattvo 
*samprapte viseshadhigame so ‘ntara kalam kuryat,” “It is impossible that a being 
in his last state of existence should die before obtaining special attainments,” the Tib. 
P20a6, D22a2, L31b6, N34a2 read, “srid pa tha ma pahi sems can zag pa zad pa 
ma thob par bar ma dor rgyun chad cif dus byed par hgyur ba ni gnas ma yin skabs 
ma yin te,” which might be translated, ‘It is impossible for a being in his last state 
of existence to die and cut off the stream of life before he had obtained the destruc- 
tion of the asravas.” For zag pa zad pa, kshinaSravah, cf. Mvyut. 1075; for rgyun 
chad, Mvyut. 2012. 

P19b7, 20a2 don hthun should be don mthun. P19b7 btsams and rtsom should be 
brtsams. P20a2 bsgrad should be bskrad. N33b2 does not have the following part 
found in the other versions, P19b8-20al, L3la7-31bl1, D not clear, and which is 
essential to the sequence of the story, “de ma hofs sam | shes bltas pa dai | ji tsam 
na de dag gis legs hos der hons ba mthon nas | de dag gis smras pa | es Idan dag 
hdi ni legs hos ma yin gyi fies hons.” N33b3 reads “ Ses Idan dag la hdi kho bos,” 
instead of “ses Idan dag hdi ni kho bohi,” found in the other versions. L31b2, 
N33b3 do not have hdi before ma bskrad. N33b5 khyod cihi should be khyod kyi. 
P20a4 yag should be yal. N33b7 zin should be zan. L31b5, N33b7 add ni before sin 
ljon. L31b5, N34al do not have dag after bya. P20a5, D22a2 phal cher mi thob; 
L31b6, N34al phal cher ni ma thob. 

8 Divy. 174; Tib. P20a6, N34a3, L31b7, D22a3 inform us that Svagata rested near 
a well outside the city and was recognized by the slave girl who went there to fetch 
water. In answer to the girl’s question whether or not he was the son of Bodha, 
Divy. 174.7-8 reads, ““evam ma bhaginijana samjanita iti,” which is doubtful. If we 
can emend bhaginijana to bhagini janah, it would then mean, “Sister, thus people 
know me.” The Tib. reading, P20a8, L32a2, D22a4, N34a5 is much better, “srin mo 
yin no,” “Sister, I am.” 

L32al, N34a4 mhag shug; P20a7, D22a3 mnag gshug. 

9 Divy. 174; Tib. P20a8, N34a5, L32a2, D22a4 record the conversation between the 
slave girl and Svagata in detail. During this conversation Svagata told her what had 
happened to the family and fortune of Bodha. 

P20b2 kha cig ni fiid fiid has one fiid too many. P20b3 should add ni before bros. 
P20b3 jo co always, L and N use jo bo always. D sometimes uses jo co, sometimes 
jo bo. 

ave KR. This term was used to refer to the emperor, empress, or empress- 
dowager, and also as a honorific appellation for women. Cf. Tz‘i-hai -f- 232c. In 
T23.632b7, the term is used by a servant girl in referring to her mistress, > JHE 
KR EEA . A slave girl in addressing her mistress also called her AA, T23.628b13, 
KRENAS . In T23.628b29 a daughter-in-law addresses her mother-in-law as FF, 
KREG AW Eze . However, there is evidence to indicate that the term was 
also used to designate a male master, cf. Tun-huang To-so TY BE FE, 2.107a. 
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2° Divy. 174, “Remain here while I inform your sister.” She went and told his 
sister secretly. (Tib. P20b4, L32b1, N34b4, D22bl1 add, “Sister, your brother has 
arrived.”) The sister asked what kind of merchandise he had, and the slave girl 
replied he had only a begging bowl and a stick. The Tib. P20b4, L32b1, N34b4, 
D22b1 add ral rul, tattered garments. 

P20b4 has khyed kyi jo co; D22b1 and L32b1 have khyod kyi dral po; N34b4 has 
khyod kyi dral. D22b1, P20b4 khar; L32b1 hkhar; N34b4 mkhar. N34b4 bshes should 
be gshes. 

1 £4 AR also written Af BF, a species of cotton, gossypium hebaceum. When made 
into a garment, it is called karpasaka, Tib. ras gos, cf. Mvyut 9164; Mocuizuk1, op. 
cit. 2.1077c. 

2° Divy. 175; Tib. P20b5, L32b2, N34b5, D22b2 record the instructions given by 
the sister to Svagata, that Svagata should wear the garments, and later, if he should 
meet his sister’s sons or daughters, he should give the karsépanas to them, in order 
that the relatives might not be suspicious. 

The Tib. has a word here, glo bas, concerning which I have not found anything. 
P20b7 gsos should be gsol. N35al bnobs should be mnobs. N35al hjal should be mjal. 
P20b7, D22b4 have mchiho shes, not found in L and N. 

*3 According to Divy. 175, and Tib. D22b4-23al, P20b8-21a4, L32b5-33a5, N35a2- 
35b2, Svagata reflected that since there were many people in Anathapindada’s house- 
hold whose questions he would have to answer, and since there were many people in 
his father’s household about whom his sister would ask, he surmised that his interview 
with his sister would take a long time, so he decided that he should satisfy his 
hunger first. He went to a liquor shop where he drank so much liquor that he 
became intoxicated. He then left for the park where he was robbed in his sleep by 
thieves who were prowling about. 

P20b8 rgyu should be rgya. D22b4 da der son should be de der son. P21lal, D22b5 
gyar sus bzah; L32b7 gyar sus za; N35a4 gyar gsum za. P2lal hdrans; L32b7, D22b5 
hgrans, both correct; N35a4 hbrans, wrong. P2la4 no need for bag in sad bag. 

*4 Just before this, Divy. 175 adds, “Then his sister thought, ‘ He has delayed a 
long time. Surely there must be some reason.’ She again sent the girl, saying, 
‘Girl, go and see why he does not come for so long.’ The girl went and saw that he 
had been robbed, and was wearing the same old tattered garments. She hurriedly 
returned and reported to the sister, ‘ Mistress, he has been robbed and he is wearing 
the same old tattered clothes.’” 

Tib. same. P21la5, D23a2 Itar; L33a6 bltar; N35b3 de Itar. N35b4 shun for sion, 
both correct. 

°° Divy. 175 has, “If I permit this one to enter, this one who has caused the house 
of the householder Bodha with its great wealth and its friends, relatives, and 
kinsmen to go to destruction, it is possible that he will also cause the household of 
my father-in-law to fall to ruin. Therefore he should not be permitted to enter here.” 

Tib. P21a6, L33a7, D23a2, N35b4 have same reading. 

2° The Chinese account is not satisfactory after this, and so the story is not so 
smooth. For fuller details, we must turn to Divy. 175-176, and Tib. P21la7-21b6, 
D23a4-23b3, L33b2-34a4, N35b7-36b2, which tell us that because of his karma, 
Svagata forgot all about his sister, and joined a group of beggars. As before, the 
beggars encountered hard luck, and again, they kept on dividing into two groups until 
finally they singled out Svagata as the unlucky one, and drove him out. 
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P2la7 nan should be nah du. P21b1, D23a6 brtag par byas; L33b5 brtag par 
byahi; N36a3 brtag par bya. P21b2 la after bdag cag not in other versions. P21b4, 
D23b1 dan gitis lhan cig not in L34al, N36a6. P21b4 so sor bya ba; L34a2, N36a7, 
D23b2 so sor bye ba. 

27 Divy. 176; Tib. P21b7, D23b4, L34a6, N36b4 have, “I shall feed them after- 
wards.” N36b3 dga hdun should be dge hdun. P21b6, D23b4 des sho Sas htsho; 
L34a5, N36b3 dehi sho Sas htsho. P21b7 gsol gyis should be gsol gyi. P21b7, D23b4 
de dag la; L34a6, N36b4 de la. 

28 Tib. P21b8, D23b5, L34b6, N36b5 follow the Chinese. In the Skt, Divy. 176, 
the beggars said, “It is because of us that the householder Anathapindada is so 
named. Why should you stop us from entering?” The servant then informed them 
of Anathapindada’s order. 

P21b7 mi bsgo bas; D23b5 sgo bas; L34a6, N36b4 mi sgo bas. 

°° Divy. 177, and Tib. P22a1, L34b1, N36b7, D23b6 say that the beggars first began 
to search in their midst for Duragata. The Skt. adds that they found him hiding. 
SpeYer’s emendation on 177.4 matrasau (ma atra asau) for matrarya. 

8° Divy. 177, “ They struck him many blows, they drove him out, and in their 
fierce anger, hit him on the head with a bowl. His head was broken. When he was 
thus being put aside (following Speyer’s emendation of nivartya to nivartyamano, 
WZKM 16.113) he began to cry. Then they seized him by the hands and feet and 
threw him into a dung heap, saying, ‘ Duragata, stay here.’ With blood streaming 
down he stayed on the dung heap.” 

Tib. P22al1, L34b2, N36b7, D23b6 same. L34b2, N36b7 have hdebs instead of 
brdegs; brdegs is correct, cf. P21b5, L30b7, N32bl1. P22a2, D23b7 phun po dehi; 
L34b3, N37a2 phun pohi. P22al. hda should be hdi. 

*1 The monk’s robes consist of three pieces, the antaravasaka or under garment, 
uttarasanga or upper garment, and samghati or outer cloak. The antaravasaka is worn 
by the monks in their lodging places. It is wrapped around the loins and reaches below 
the knees to the ankles. It is wrapped three or four times around and is sometimes 
fastened round the loin with the ends tucked in, or tied with a girdle (allowed in 
Cullavagga 5.29.1). When the monk is about to set out for the village, he puts on 
his second piece, the uttarasanga. This is wrapped around the legs from the loins to 
the ankles, then the rest is thrown over the left shoulder from the back and allowed 
to fall down in front, leaving one shoulder bare. At some point near the village he 
puts on the third piece, the samghati. This may be exactly the same size as the 
uttarasanga, but it is made of double cloth, for two robes are woven together to make 
it. It makes a good protection against the cold and the monks wrap themselves in 
it while sleeping. 

In the text there is a stereotyped expression, “ pirvahne nivasya patracivaram 
adaya.” The nivasya here is usually taken to mean putting on the two under 
garments, the antaravasaka and uttarasanga, while the civara refers to the samghati. 
Cf. Vin Texts 2.212 note 2; Dialogues of the Buddha 2.145 note 1; 2.162 note 1; 
Horner, Book of the Discipline 2.xviii ff; 2.1 note 2. 

*2 Divy. 177, “The Blessed One saw Svagata lying in the dung heap, with rough 
dirty fingers, with long hair, with body covered with dirt, emaciated, feeble, clothed 
in dirty old rags, with blood streaming from his broken head, and with many other 


wounds which were attacked by flies.” 
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Tib. P22a4, D24a2, L34b5, N37a4 have only, “with head broken and with blood 
streaming down.” N387a3 has bkaf sa ga la ba instead of gnas sa ga la ba, meaning 
same. 

8 ZAG sabbabhava, cf. Sn. v. 1133; Divy. 379.13, 412.15. 

84 Divy. 177, and Tib. P22a4, D24a2, N37a5, L34b6 differ from the Chinese in this 
quotation. The Skt. text says, “O bhiksus, rejoice in rebirths in all states of exist- 
ences. Rejoice in the means that make for rebirth in every state of existence, since 
this is the state of a being in his last state of existence.” That this reading must be 
correct is attested by the fact that it occurs again in Divy. 240.13. The meaning of 
this statement is not clear. It is probably one of the sandhabhasya or sandhavacana 
pronounced by the Buddha in which the meaning is hidden from the average listener. 
A possible explanation may be that only through repeated rebirths could one hope to 
attain the state of a human being and thus have the opportunity of attaining salva- 
tion. The Buddha with his infinite wisdom saw what others were not able to see 
that Svagata was now in his last state of existence, and therefore was about to 
terminate his circle of transmigration and attain salvation. For this reason he called 


upon the monks to rejoice with him over this fact. 

%> Tt is said that during the first twenty years of Buddhahood, the Buddha did not 
have any steady personal attendant. Cf. Ud. em. 217; Ja. 4.95; A.em. 1.292-293; 
Psalms of the Brethren 350. At the end of twenty years, the Buddha expressed a 
wish to have a permanent attendant. All the disciples offered their services, only 
Ananda remained silent. When asked why he behaved as he did, he declared that 
the Buddha knew best. Thereupon the Buddha chose him. Before he consented, how- 
ever, he specified certain conditions. The Buddha was not to give him fine food, 
costly garments, a separate cell, or to include him in invitations to the Buddha, lest 
people would say that he served the Buddha just for these things. He also stipulated 
that he should be permitted to accept invitations for the Buddha, admit visitors to 
the presence of the Buddha, consult the Buddha concerning his perplexities, and that 
the Buddha should repeat to him any doctrine preached in his absence (Psalms of 
the Brethren 351, is wrong on the 4th boon, for it reads, “ Will he repeat to me 
doctrines he has taught while I was present.” This does not make good sense. The 
A.cm. 1.295 reads, “ tathayam bhagavaé mayham parammukhe dhamman deseti, tam 
agantva mayham kathessati.” Jd. 4.96 reads, “sace yam bhagavéa mama parammukha 
dhammam katheti tam agantva mayham kathessati.” Parammukha means, in one’s 
absence, literally, with face turned away.) lest people would ask what is the 
advantage of serving the Buddha. These conditions were accepted by the Buddha, and 
Ananda served him faithfully for 25 years. Cf. A. cm. 1.286-296; Ja. 4.95 ff; Psalms of 
the Brethren 349-352; cf. also Rocxut.1, Life of the Buddha 57-58, for the Tibetan 
version which is different. 

In A. 1.24-25, the Buddha declared that Ananda was foremost in erudition 
(bahusutanam), good behavior (gatimantanam), retentive memory (satimantanam) , 
resoluteness (dhitimantanam), and personal attention (upatthakanam). His erudition 
in expounding the dhamma is also praised in A. 5.225, 229; S. 4.93. He was known as 
Dhammabhandagarika, a repository of the teachings of the Buddha, or skill in 
remembering every word of the Buddha, cf. Psalms of the Brethren 354. He was the 
champion spokesman for the women who sought admission into the order (Cullavagga 
10.1.2-6) an action which resulted in the fifth charge against him during the First 
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Council. The other four charges were that he failed to find out from the Buddha 
which were the lesser precepts that the order could revoke, that he stepped on the 
Buddha’s robe while serving the Blessed One, that he permitted the Buddha’s body to 
be saluted by women, and that he neglected to ask the Buddha to live for a kalpa. 
Cf. Cullavagga 11.1.10. 

The Buddha and Ananda were first cousins, and both were born on the same day. 
For further references, cf. DPPN 1.249-268; AkanumMA, Indo Bukkyd Koyi Meishi 
Jiten Fl BE RELA el HEL 24b-32a. Cf. also the interesting discussion con- 
cerning the position of Ananda and Aniruddha in Przytuskt, Le Parinirvana et les 
Funérailles du Buddha, JA 1918.1.520-25. 

°° The Tib. P22a5, D24a3, L34b6, N37a6 follow the Chinese here, but Divy. 117 adds, 
“The Blessed One then said to Svagata, ‘ Child, do you desire the remnants of food 
in the bowl?’ Svagata answered, ‘I desire, O Blessed One.’ ” 

87 khadaniyabhojaniya, usually translated as solid food and soft food, but this 
is only approximate, for among the soft foods we find meat. The term is defined in 
Vin. 4.83, 92; translated in Horner, op. cit. 2.330, 349, as, “Solid food means: setting 
aside the five (kinds of) meals, and food (that may be eaten) during a watch of the 
night, during seven days, during life, the rest means solid food. Soft food means: 
the five (kinds of) meals; cooked rice, food made with flour, barley-meal, fish, meat.” 

The food taken during a watch of the night (yamakalika) probably refers to 
certain medicines, as ghee, butter, oil, honey, and molasses, which do not count as 
food. Cf. Vin Texts 2.144 note 2; Mahavagga 6.1.2, 6.40.2-3. The food taken during 
seven days (sattahakalika) probably refers to the same medicines as above. Cf. 
Vin. Texts 2.144 note 3; Mahdvagga 6.1.2. As for food taken during life, (yavajivika) 
OupensBerG and Ruys Davins in Vin. Texts 2.144 note 4, said they did not know 
what it was. Horner, op. cit. 2.330 note 3, suggests that it may refer to roots used 
as medicines which could be stored for life. 

88 Divy. 178; Tib. D24a5, P22a7, L35a2, N37b2 emphasize that Anathapindada 
served the Buddha and the monks with his own hands. P22a7 has a peculiar passage, 
which is not found in any of the other versions, and which has no relation to the 
rest of the text, “rma nad Ifa ran kun dgah.” The meaning is not clear. 

*° asammosadharma. Divy. 674, defines this as “ever alert (?).” R. Morris in 
JPTS 1887.162, defines the term as “ whose dharma or doctrine is without confusion.” 
However the word asatmpramosa occurs a number of times in the Mvyut., and the 
Tib. equivalents given are brjed-pa med pa, mi-brjed-pa, or mi-fiams, not forgetful, 
or not having the memory impaired. Cf. Mvyut. 526, 785, 2095, 2351. Thus for 
bodhicittasampramosa, we get the Tibetan byan-chub-kyi sems mi-brjed-pa, and the 
Chinese ARSE WD. In these examples, the word is probably derived from mus, 
to steal, to carry off, i.e. to carry off the memory, therefore forgetful, as in the 
compound musitasmrtita, brjed-ias pa, KS, Mvyut. 1976. Cf. also Vin. Tezts 
3.87 note 3. 

4° Divy. 178 said that after eating, Ananda began to take the bowl of the Blessed 
One, and when he saw the remnants of food there, he remembered his own promise. 
The Tib. P22b1, D24a7, N37b5, L35a5 said that Ananda remembered his promise 
when he began to gather up the remnants of food in the bowl] of the Buddha. 

“1 Cf. DPPN 1.941-942. One of the four madhadvipas, or great continents, which are 
grouped around Mt. Sumeru, the others being Aparagoyana, Pubbavideha, and 
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Uttarakuru. Cf. Kirrext, Die Kosmographie der Inder (1920) 183. Jambudvipa 
derives its name from the Jambu tree, whose trunk was said to measure 15 yojanas 
in girth, whose outspreading branches were 50 yojanas in length, shade 100 yojanas 
in extent, and height 100 yojanas. Cf. ibid. 188. The continent was 10,000 yojanas 
in extent, of which 4000 yojanas were covered by ocean, 3000 by the Himalayas, and 
3000 inhabited by man. 

“2Cf. A. 1.24-25, where Ananda was said to be the foremost in erudition and 
retentive memory. One of his epithets, as we saw, was dhammabhandagarika. 

*° This statement is not found in the Skt. or Tib. 

“4 Divy. 178, “ The deeds of Svagata have reached completion, their causes have 
reached maturity, they approached him like a flood and their outcome was inevitable.” 
The Tib. and the Chinese do not have this passage. 

‘© Divy. 178, “ Ananda went and began to call Svagata. Many answered. Svagata 
had also forgotten that the Blessed One had promised to give the remnants of food 
to him. He thought, ‘ Who is this person of meritorious karma who is summoned by 
the Blessed One, the teacher of the three worlds?’ The venerable Ananda went and 
said to the Buddha, ‘ Blessed One, when I call Svagata, many answered. I do not 
know whom I shall summon.’ The Blessed One replied, ‘Go, Ananda, and say that 
that Svagata who is the son of the householder Bodha of Sisumaragiri is to come.’” 

The Tib. P22b4, D24b3, L35b2, N38a3 are a little different in the first part. They 
read, “ When Ananda went and called ‘Svagata,’ many answered, ‘ Well?’ They 
thought, ‘Now whom is the Blessed One, the teacher of the three worlds, thinking 
about?’” The rest follows the Skt. P22b6 tshul should be tshur. 

On the three worlds, kamadhatu, ripadhatu, and aripadhatu, cf. L de la VALLEE 
Poussin, L’Abhd. 2.1-5, 164. According to this source, the kamadhatu consists of the 
following worlds: naraka, tiryag-yoni, preta, manusya, caturmaharajakayika, tra- 
yastrimsa, Yama, Tusita, Nirmanarati, ParanirmittavaSavartin. 

Ripadhatu: Brahmakayika, Brahmapurohita, Mahabrahma, Parittabha, Apraman- 
abha, Abhasvara, Parittasubha, Apramanasubha, Subhakrtsna, Anabhraka, Punyapra- 
sava, Brhatphala, Avrha, Atapa, Sudréa, Sudarsana, Akanistha. 

Aripadhatu: Akasanantyayatana, Vijfiananantyayatana, Akificanyayatana, Naiva- 
samnjfidsamjiayatana. 

*° Divy. 178, “ Upon hearing the name of his father, Svagata remembered his own 
name. After rising slowly with the aid of his stick, he uttered a stanza.” 

The Tib. P22b7, D24b5, L35b5, N38a7 say that “Svagata, remembering his own 
name, uttered a stanza.” P22b6 slad should be skad. 

«7 —.4]}49 sarvajiia, thams-cad mkhyen-pa, cf. Mvyut. 14; Mocuizuxt, op. cit. 
1.137c; 2.1613be. 

i Ey subhasita-bhasi, legs par smras-pa brjod pa, cf. Mvyut. 1100. Also 
svakhyato bhagavato dharma, bcom-Idan-hdas kyi chos ni legs-par gsuns-pa, cf. 
Movyut. 1291. 

*° This sentence is not in the Skt. or Tib. and I am not entirely sure whether or 
not the translation is correct. In its place, these versions read, “ Welcome to the 
noble ones who delight in your teachings.” Cf. Divy. 179; Tib. P22b8, L35b7, N38b1, 
D24b6. 

P22b7 sgo should be sgra. P22b8 legs should be lags. 

5° This last line is not in the Skt. or Tib. Divy. 179.5 has the familiar phrase, 
“* struck by the arrow of grief,” which the Chinese and the Tib. do not have. 
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51 The Tib. P23al, D24b7, L36a2, N38b3 add here, “ The Blessed One said, ‘ Do 
you desire the remnants of food from the bowl of the Blessed One?’ Svagata answered, 
“aio: ”” 

5? There is nothing about shedding tears in the Skt. and Tib. N38b4 da la should 
be de la. 

°° The 8rd of the six abhijfias which the Buddha possesses, parasya cetah-paryaya- 
jianam, pha-rol gyi sems ses pa. Cf. Mvyut. 204. For fuller discussion, cf. note 86. 

54 Whi Mt. Sumeru, Pali Mt. Sineru, cf. Mvyut. 4148. This mountain, believed 
by the Indians to be the center of the world-system, is submerged in the sea to a 
depth of 84,000 yojanas, and rises about the horizon to 84,000 yojanas. It is sur- 
rounded by seven ranges: Yugandhara, Isadhara, Karavika, Sudassana, Nemindhara, 
Vinataka, and Assakanna. On the top of Mt. Sineru is Tavatimsa. Cf. Sn. cm. 2.443; 
Visu. 206; KirFeL, op. cit. 184, 186. 

5° Divy. 179, “ Svagata ate until he was full, and when his senses had been satisfied, 
he began to look at the face of the Blessed One.” 

Tib. P23a4, D25a3, L36a6, N38b7, “Svagata ate the remains from the bowl of 
the Blessed One, and after he had been satisfied, he began to look at the face of 
the Blessed One.” N38b5 rgya should be brgya. 

5° Divy. 179, and Tib. P23a5, L36a7, D25a4, N37al_ go on in much greater detail 
here. The Skt. has, “ The Blessed One said, ‘Svagata, my child, are you satisfied? ’ 2 
‘I am, Blessed One.’ ‘If so, my child, then eat this last mouthful, for the bowl will 
disappear.’ When Svagata ate the last mouthful, the bowl disappeared. (The Tib. 
adds a passage not found in the Skt: “ Anathapindada asked, ‘ Blessed One, who is 
this?’ The Blessed One said, ‘This is the son of the householder Bodha of Sigu- 
maragiri.’ ‘ Blessed One, is this the son of my old friend?’ ‘ Householder, he is.’ ”) 
After ascribing the merit to the gift, the Blessed One departed. That being who was 
in his last state of existence followed the Blessed One until the latter returned to the 
monastery and sat on the seat prepared for him in front of the assembly of monks. 
Svagata reverenced the feet of the Blessed One with his head and then sat on one 
side. The Blessed One thought, ‘I shall send this one to get flowers. (This sentence 
is not in the Tib.) The destruction of his karma must be performed.’ ” 

57In Divy. 179; Tib. P23b1, D25a7, L36b5, N39a7, the question is, “ Svagata, my 
child, do you have karsapanas?” “No, I do not, Blessed One.” “Child, look in the 
hem of your garment. 

Tib. P23b1, gvar; D25b1, grar; both wrong. L36b6, N39a7, grvar, correct. 

58 Instead of this quotation, the Divy. 179; Tib. P23b2, D25b1, L36b6, N39b1 have, 
“ Blessed One, there are two karsapanas there.” 

5° nilotpala. Mvyut. 6144, red lotus, padma; 6145, blue lotus, utpala; 6146, yellow 
lotus, kumuda; 6147, white lotus, pundarika. Cf. also Miao-fa Lien-hua Ching Wb}: 
iH TERE (Saddharmapundarika), T9.48b Miao-fa Lien-hua Ching Hsiian-tsan Wb}: 
SHAE RE FF , T34.657c. 

°° Divy. 179; Tib. P23b2, D25b2, L36b7, N39b2 have, “Go, my child, to the 
gardener Ganda, fetch some blue lotuses, and return.” 

*1 According to the Skt. and Tib. (note 56), the Buddha accompanied by Svagata 
went back to the monastery after Svagata had finished the remnants of food. On 
this point, the Chinese is at variance with the Skt. and Tib. 

®2 Divy. 179, Gandaka; Tib. L36b7, N39b2, D25b2, rgyal bu dum; P23b2 brgyal 
bu dum, wrong. I have no idea where the Chinese got the name Lan-p‘o Be UE 
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The gardener Gandaka is mentioned also in Divy. 155. In that passage, it is said 
that his real name was Kala, a rajakumara. The Skt. rajakumara would account for 
the Tib. rgyal bu. The Tib. dum means piece, which would be equivalent to khanda 
or ganda in Skt. Ganda in Skt. means the sections of the bamboo between the knots, 
and therefore can mean piece also. 

In the Dh. cm. 3.206-207, there is a gardener of King Pasenadi, Ganda by name, 
who gave a mango to the Buddha in the hope of attaining salvation. Cf. Ja. 4.264-265 
for the same story. This is probably the same gardener as the one in our Svagata 
story, since both accounts place him in Sravasti. 

° Divy. 180; Tib. P23b3, D25b3, L37al, N39b3 said that Gandaka, upon seeing 
Svagata coming from the distance, became angry, and thought, “ This Duragata is 
here. Certainly he will bring bad luck to me.” Then he shouted to Svagata. 

** Tib. D25b3, L37a2, N39b4, P23b4 have this, but Divy. 180 has, “ Duragata, why 
do you come here? ” 

°° This reply of Svagata is not found in the Skt. and Tib. 

°° For dgos, meaning want, need, L37a3 has dgons, which is wrong. 

°7In Divy. 180; Tib. P23b5, L37a4, N39b5, D25b4, the stanza is, “Come, come if 
you are a messenger of that tranquil-minded sage, for he is worthy of being honored 
by gods and men, and by those who are most worthy of honor.” After he uttered 
this, he asked, “ Are you a messenger of the Buddha?” “I am.” “Why do you 
come?” “For flowers.” “If you are a messenger of the Buddha, then take all 
that you wish.” 

Tib. P23b5, D25b5 sbyon; L37a5, N39b6 byon. N39b5 bshi bdad should be shi 
bdag. N39b7 kho bos should be kho bo. 

° Divy. 180; Tib. P23b8, L37b1, D25b7, N40a3 add, “ The destruction of his karma 
must be carried out.” 

P23b7 btsams should be brtsams. 

°° Divy. 180; Tib. P23b7, D26a1, L37b2, N40a4 state that he stood at the side 
of a group of elders. 

7° Chinese Few or ime, Skt. nilakrtsnayatana, Pali nilakasinayatana, 
Tib. zad-par shon-pohi skye-mched; one of the ten kasina meditations. The full list 
is given in M. 2.14-15; D. 3.268; A. 5.46, 60. Besides the nilakasina, the others are 
pathavi earth, apo water, tejo fire, vayo wind, pita yellow, lohita red, odata white, 
akasa space, vififiana consciousness. Cf. also Mvyut. 1529-1538. However, in Dha. 
42, Asln. 186, and Ps. 1.49, 144, only eight kasinas are mentioned, akasa and vififiana 
being omitted. In the Asln. 186, BuppHAGHOsA gave the reason for not including 
these two: vififianakasina because it is vififanaficayatanasamapatti, and akasakasina 
because it is similar to either the pitakasina or the akasanaficayatana. Cf. also 
Manual of Psy. Ethics 57 note 2. In the Visu. 1.110, 176, BuppHAcHosa attempts to 
restore the full ten again by adding dloka® and paricchinna® in place of akasa° and 
vififiana®. The word kasina has been variously translated. Rays Davins, Dialogues 
3.247, renders the term as the “ten objects for self-hypnosis,” F. L. Woopwarp, 
Gradual Sayings 5.31, translates it as “ten ranges of the devices,” and in note 1 on 
the same page further elaborates his definition, “ranges, spheres, or applications of 
the physical appliances or objects of concentration to induce self-hypnosis, during 
which the higher senses are called into action.” Lord CHatmers in Further Dialogues 
2.9, renders the term as “ten hypnotics.” Maung Tin prefers artifices, devices, for 
kasina, cf. The Expositor 248-251; Path of Purity 2.138. For a general discussion, cf. 
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Asin. 185-187, translated in Maung Tin, The Expositor 248-251; for a detailed descrip- 
tion of the mechanics of these meditations, and the nature of the trances attained 
through them, cf. Visu. 123-177, translated in Maung Tin, The Path of Purity 2.143- 
204. Cf. also L. de la VatLEe Poussin, L’Abhd. 5.213 note 4. 

71 324% pratibimba or prativimba, Tib. gzugs-briian, cf. Mvyut. 2820. This means 
a reflected image, a mirrored form, which is a counterpart of real forms, and which 
has no real existence of its own. 

72 SR FAFA ==, Chinese rendering of the Skt. samdarSayati, samadapayati (Mvyut. 
6833), samuttejayati (Mvyut. 6834), sampraharsayati (Mvyut. 6831). For a fuller 
explanation of these four characters, cf. Ta Chih Tu Lun, T25.445a. 

73 After the nilakasina meditation, the Skt. and the Tib. go on immediately to the 
part in which the Buddha says to Svagata, “ Child, why do you not go forth into 
the religious life? ” To this question, Svagata replied, “I will go forth, O Blessed One.” 

SA is drstasatya, or satyadarsana. In its technical sense, this word means, in 
the Pali school, a mental awakening, an intellectual conversion, by which one be- 
comes a sotapatti, and enters the stream of holy life. Cf. Mrs. Rays Davins, Manual 
of Psy. Ethics 256 note 2. Where this word occurs in the Divy., it appears to have 
the same meaning. In Divy. 310.28, we read, “Sahasodgatena grhapatina vim/Satisi- 
kharasamudgatam satkayadrstisailam jfianavajrena bhittva Srotapattiphalam saksat- 
kritam. sa drstisatyas trir udanam udanayati.” Cf. also Divy. 52.24; 75.25. In Divy. 
355.19, again it is recorded, “tenatmiyaya dharmadeSanayasahasatyabhisamayad 
anagamiphalam Vasavadattaya ca Srotapattiphalam praptam tato Vasavadatta drsta- 
satya Upaguptam samragayanty uvaca.” 

It may seem strange at first glance that the Chinese version, after recording that 
Svagata had entered the stream of holy life, a little further on describes Svagata 
as receiving the “ehi bhikkhu” formula and undergoing the upasampada ceremony. 
One would suspect that a person would first undergo the pravrajyaé and upasampada 
ceremonies before advancing through the various stages leading to arhatship. How- 
ever, the Chinesa is not alone in this procedure. In Mahdvagga 6.26.9, is an example 
of a person who saw the truth and then took refuge in the three jewels and received 
the upasampada. A few passages in the Divy may also be cited to bear this 
out. For example, in Divy. 355.21, “tato Vasavadatta drstasatya Upaguptam sam- 
ragayanty uvaca .. . api ca, eshaham tam bhagavantam Tathagatam arhantam 
samyaksambuddham Saranam gacchami dharmam ca bhiksusamgham cety dha.” 
Cf. also Divy. 75.25; 203.21; 340.13. The explanation seems to be that while 
listening to the Buddha preach, a person might suddenly have a mental conversion, 
an inward realization that he has perceived the truth, and because of acts done and 
accumulated in previous rebirths, might become a Srotapatti, a sakrdagamin, or even 
an anagamin. In order to make a public manifestation of his conversion, he would 
then go to the Buddha for the pravrajya and upasampada. 

ce ADE , Srotapattiphala. “ The first fruit refers to Srotapattiphala, because one 
has to obtain it first among all the fruits of Sramanahood.” Cf. Chii-shé Lun {LA BR, 
T29.122b. 

75 According to Divy. 181; Tib. P24a7, D26a7, L38a3, N40b6, this stanza was not 
uttered here but later on, after Svagata had attained arhatship. 

: FESR, Skt. pasa, Pali pasa, Tib. shags-pa, Mvyut. 4983; Mocuizuk1, op. cit. 
1.949c. The term is used frequently in similes. For a list of these, cf. JPTS 1907.111. 
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17 FEB, Skt. durgati, Tib. han-hgro, cf. Mvyut. 4745, 4746. The following rebirths 
are considered to be the three evil incarnations: 


a. hell, naraka, dmyal-ba Hak, Moyut. 4749. 

b. hungry spirits, preta, yi-dags, ER 5A, Movyut. 4751. 

c. animal, tiryagyoni, dud-hgro, #AE , Mvyut. 4752. 
Sometimes five durgatis are counted, gotten by adding manusya, man, and deva, deity, 
to the above list. Cf. M. 1.73; Mocu1zux1, op. cit. 1.17c; 2.1206be. 

8In Divy. 181; Tib. P24a7, D26a7, L38a2, N40b6, the figure of speech is better. 
“The hero, the seer of the truth, has out of compassion bound me with the snares 
of skill in means, and has raised me out of the sea of suffering, like lifting an old 
elephant out of the mud.” 

7° The Tib. follows the Chinese here, but Divy. 181, has, “O protector, I came in 
the first place upon hearing your lofty words,” which is not as good as the Chinese 
or Tibetan. 

80 AE, brahma-svara, tshafs-pahi dbyahs, Mvyut. 248. The clear, melodious, 
pure, deep, and far-reaching voice of the Buddha, one of the 32 marks of the 
mahapurusa. 

81 The “ ehi bhiksu ” formula, cf. Divy. 159.7, “ te Bhagavata brahmena svarenahita 
eta bhikshavas carata brahmacaryam.” Cf. also Divy. 36.19; 48.19; 281.23; 558.18. 

This formula, as given in the Pali tradition, is, “‘ etha bhikkhavo, svakhato dhammo, 
cariha brahmacariyam samma dukkhassa antakiriyaya ti.’ Mahdvagga 1.6.32. 

It has been said that this “ehi bhikkhu” formula was the earliest form of ordina- 
tion, and was personally administered by the Buddha during the early days of his 
ministration. The monks brought to the Buddha all those who wanted to receive the 
upasampada ceremony. However, as time went on, the monks got tired of so much 
travelling, so did the would-be converts. Consequently the Buddha bestowed upon the 
bhikkhus in various regions the permission to perform the upasampada ceremony for 
those who desire it. Monks who have completed ten years after their own upasampada 
would be eligible to perform the ceremony. It was at such ordinations that the 
trisarana formula, “buddham Saranam gacchami, dhammam Saranam_ gacchami, 
samgham Saranam gacchami,” came into vogue. Cf. Vin. Texts 1.74, 114-115. 

82 The Skt. for this passage is not given here, but it appears in a number of other 
places. In Divy. 36.29-37.3, the passage reads, “sa Bhagavato vacaivasane mundah 
samvrttah sanghatipravrtah patrakarakavyagrahastah saptahavaropitakeSasmaésrur 
varshasatopasampannasya bhiksor iryapathenavasthitah.” Cf. also Divy. 48.19; 159.8; 
281.23; 558.18. 

8°The night was divided into three watches, pathamayama, majjhimayama, and 
pacchimayama, ADP 4B A. The first watch was around nightfall, the last watch at 
early dawn, with the middle watch in between. Cf. Mocuizuxtr, op. cit. 2.1383b, 
3.2844c. In A. 1.114, 4.168, there are descriptions of the meditations during these 
three watches. During the first watch of the night, the monk walks back and forth, 
and then sits down, he cleanses his mind of thoughts that hinder. In the middle 
watch he assumes the lion’s posture, lying on the right side, and resting one foot 
on the other. He becomes mindful and self-possessed, and fixes his thoughts on 
getting up. In the last watch, he gets up, walks back and forth, then sits and purges 
his mind of hindering thoughts. 

It is peculiar that the Chinese mentions only the first and last watches of the 
night, for obviously Svagata meditated all through the night. 
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84 $F Skt. samyojana, the group of human passions that binds one to continual 
existence. Cf. Mvyut. 1085. The list of nine samyojanas as given in Ta Chih Tu 
Lun, T25.82a; Chii-shé Lun, T29.108c; and la Vauiée Poussin, L’Abhd. 4.81-82, 
are: anunaya ee, pratigha #, mana te, avidya #4 or i, drsti Ah, para- 
marsa YW, vicikitsa SE, irsya Be , matsarya {#. Cf. Divy. 377, “tena tam 
rajanim krtsnam yujyata buddhaSasane sarvasamyojanam chittva praptam arhattvam 
uttamam.” The list of the samyojanas found in the Visu. 2.682-683 is different. 

85 BY cf. Mocuizuki, op. cit. 5.5085c. Wocimmara, Bukkyd Jiten, Section 109, no. 
47, says that the Skt. equivalent is kanksa, but this is doubtful. 

8° Divy. 180, “Svagata absorbed himself on his subject and strove mightily with 
great effort. He knew that the five spokes of the wheel of samsara were in perpetual 
motion; he abandoned all the states of samskaras because they were subject to dis- 
solution, to descent to a lower state of existence, and due to be scattered and 
destroyed. From the extinction of all the depravities, he attained arhatship and 
became an arhat.” 

The Tib. P24a2, D26a3, L37b4, N40a7 have, “Svagata, after having gone forth 
into the religious life, lived by himself in solitude, conscientiously, diligently, and 
resolutely. At that time, after having received the vows, after having attained 
personally the supernatural faculties, he achieved the supreme end of holy life, for 
the sake of which sons of good families, having shaved off their hair and beard, and 
having put on the yellowish robe of the monk, go forth with perfect faith from the 
householder state to the state of houselessness. He made an end to birth and 
rebirth; he had practiced the religious life; he had done what was to be done; he 
knew no other state of existence after this.” See Divy. 37.11 for the Skt. of this 
passage, for Pali, cf. D. 2.153. 

The Skt, Divy. 180, and the Tib. P24a4, N40b2, L37b7, D26a4 now agree on the 
following; “ He became one who was free from the passion for the three worlds, who 
regarded gold and a clod of earth as the same, (Comment: Cf. Buoomrietp, JAOS 
40.341, also Ja. 6.29, “ bhandagaresu kahapane asamapade valuka katva vikirimsu,” 
** money in the storehouses, being counted as mere sand, was scattered about in the 
hermitage.”) who looked upon the palm of his hand as though it were ether, (Com- 
ment: The palm is a real thing, but ether is subtle and invisible, so that this would 
mean he regarded the plainest reality as no better than the most ethereal thing. 
Cf. BLooMFIELD, op. cit. 342.) who felt no difference between a sword and sandalwood, 
(Comment: Sandalwood is the ideal cooling substance for the Hindus, cf. the story 
of Pirna in Divy. 30 ff, where it was used to cure the fever of a king. Cf. BLoom- 
FIELD, op. cit. 342.) who has broken the egg-shell of ignorance by knowledge, who 
has attained knowledge, supernatural faculties, and analytical insight, who was 
adverse to existence, gain, greed (not in Tib.), and honor, and who was worthy of 
being honored, respected, and reverenced by Indra and the other gods.” 

Tib. P24a3, D26a3, hbyun bar byed pa; L37b5 byun bar byed la; N40b1 byun bar 
byed. P24a8, D26a4 de tshe; L37b6, N40b1 dehi tshe. N40b2 zer ba should be go 
bar. P24a5 sified should be riied, cf. L38a2, D26a6. P24a5 bkur ster; L38a2 bkur 
stir; D26a6, N40b4 bkur sti. P24a5 rgyal should be rgyab. P24a7, D26a7 dpah bo; 
L38a3, N40b6 dban bo. P24a7 rkas should be rgas. N40b5 mnon sum du smra 
should be mnon du smra (abhivadya). 

For the supernatural faculties, or abhijfias, cf. Muyut. 202-209. They are: 

1. divyam caksuh, lhahi-mig, Rika. Mvyut. 202. 
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2. divyam érotam, lhahi-rna-ba, KH 3H, Mvyut. 203. 

8. parasya cetah paryadya jiianam, pha rol gyi sems Ses pa, M3, Moyut. 204. 

4, pirva-nivasanusmrtijianam, shon gyi gnas rjes-su dran pa Ses pa, 4a fr si, 
Mvyut. 207. 

5. rddhi-vidhi-jiianam, rdsu-hphrul gyi bya-ba Ses pa, Whi, Mvyut. 208. 

6. aSrava-ksaya-jiianam, zag-pa zad-pa Ses pa, aes Mvyut. 209. For list in 
Pali, cf. D. 1.78-84; 3.281; M. 1.34-36; A. 1.255-256; Compendium of Philosophy 60-63. 
The Pali tradition interprets the 6th abhijfia as knowledge in the certainty of 
emancipation through the extinction of the asravas. Cf. also la VALLEE Poussin, 
L’Abhd. 5. 98-100. 

For the analytical knowledge, or patisambhida, cf. Visu. 440-442; Vbh. 293-305; A. 
2.160, 3.113, 120; Points of Controversy 377-382; la VauLEE Poussin, op. cit. 5.89-94; 
Mvyut. 196-200. There are four of them: 

1. atthapatisambhida, analysis of things signified by words or of what was spoken, 
i.e. the texts. 

2. dhammapatisambhida, analysis of the meaning of the doctrines contained in 
what was spoken. 

8. niruttipatisambhida, analysis of interpretation. 

4. patibhanapatisambhida, fluency in expression. 

There seems to be some question about the derivation of the word. In Pali, the 
word is analyzed as pati-sam-bhid, but the Skt. takes it from prati-sam-vid. 

87 As indicated in note 75, this stanza is to be taken together with the one recited 
above in the Skt. and Tib. versions. 

a RK. Two editions of the tripitaka (T23.858 note 1) read FL&%, common 
iron. This would make good sense, for iron was considered to be a base material. 
For example, iron was used in the constructing and outfitting of hell. Cf. Visw. 56 ff. 

8° 4%, punar-bhava, punabbhava. D. 2.90 has, “ucchinna bhava-tanha, khina 
bhava-netti, n’atthi dani punabbhavo ’ti.” T23.629a PRE BR RRA » “ That 
which is to be done has been done, and I am subject to no more rebirths.” 

" St Jat . The destruction of the asravas was one of the important. steps leading 
to arhatship. This is indicated in many places throughout the canonical literature. 
Cf. Sn. v. 1183; Dh. v. 94, v. 126, v. 386; S. 2.214, 222; M. 1.74; A. 1.107, 108-109, 123. 
The aéravas or asavas are kamiasava, bhavasava, ditthasava, and avijjisava. Cf. D. 
2.81, 84, 91, 94, 98, 123, 126; Visu. 683. 

*'The two sentences in the Chinese about not being subject to further rebirths 
and advancing toward Nirvana are not found in the Skt. and Tib. 

®*? triratna, Buddha, dhamma, samgha. 

°’ Birth in heaven was one of the rewards held out to the Buddhist upasakas for 
virtuous conduct on this earth Cf. Dh. v. 126; D. 3.236. In the D. 3.145-146, trans- 
lated in Dialogues 3.139, there is a long list of deeds that lead to this reward. “ The 
Tathagata, then being human, took on mighty enterprise in all good things, took on 
unfaltering enterprise in seemly course of deed and word and thought. In dispensing 
gifts, in virtuous undertakings, in keeping of festivals, in filial duties to mother and 
father, in pious duties to recluse and brahmin, in honor to the head of the house and 
in other such things of lofty merit, by the doing and by the accumulating of that 
karma, by the mass and abundance thereof, he when the body perished was after 
death reborn in a bright and blessed world.” (sugatim saggam lokam uppajjati.) 
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In D. 2.86, we read, “puna ca param gahapatayo silava sila-sampanno kayassa 
bhed& param maran& sugatim saggam lokam uppajjati.” 

There are four ways by which a deity, after rebirth in heaven, may pass out of 
the world of the gods. If he possesses much merit, then he will remain in heaven for 
the allotted time, and then be reborn into higher stages. If he possesses little merit, 
he will fall to a lower state of rebirth as his merits are exhausted. If he merely 
indulges in the pleasures of the gods and forgets about food, he becomes hungry and 
passes into lower states of existences. If he become jealous of the glory of another 
deity, he also suffers a like fate. Cf. Dh. cm. 1.173-174, translated in BuRLINGAME, 
Buddhist Legends 1.255-256. For the 3rd and 4th types of devas, the khiddapadosika 
and manopadosika, cf. D. 1.19-20. 

°4Tib. P24a8, L38a5, N4lal, D26b1 read, “In the case of those who desire to 
obtain the jewels, and who wish for heaven and release, it is good to associate with 
virtuous friends who desire the benefit of another.” In the Skt., Divy. 181, pratilebhe 
hi present difficulties. In the light of the Tib. and Chinese, these two words should 
probably be emended so that the last two lines of the stanza would read, “In the case 
of those who desire heaven and release and who desire to obtain the jewels, it is 
best to associate always with friends who wish well of others.” 

Tib. P24a8 de ni (twice) should be da ni. L38a5, N4lal thugs dban should be 
thub dban. P24b1 bshad should be bshed. N41a2 thog should be thob. 

*° After this stanza, the Tib. P24b1, D26b2, L38a7, N41a3 have “ hdul ba mam par 
hbyed pa bam po drug bcu rtsa Ina pa, (L and N. have bam po re Ifa pa), translated 
as “ Vinayavibhanga 65th section.” Cf. Mvyut. 1425. 

°° Sariputta was designated by the Buddha as the foremost among his disciples who 
possess wisdom. Cf. A. 1.23. His personal name was Upatissa (A. cm. 1.156; M. 
1.150), and he was called Sariputta after his mother, Ripasari (M. 1.150). His 
conversion is told in Mahdvagga 1.23-24. He and Mahamoggallana were followers 
of Safijaya, a wandering ascetic, and between them there was an agreement that 
whoever attained the truth first shall inform the other. One day Sariputta met 
Assaji, a disciple of the Buddha, serene in countenance and pure in complexion. 
Assaji recited just two lines embracing the teaching of the Buddha, “ye dhamma 
hetuppabhava tesam hetum tathagato aha, tesafi ca yo nirodho evamvadi maha- 
samano’ti.” Because of his quick intuition, Sariputta understood the meaning of this 
stanza immediately and attained the stage of sotapanna. He then went and informed 
Moggallana of the stanza he heard, and Moggallana in turn also became a sotapanna. 
The two now decided to visit the Buddha. They first tried to persuade Safijaya 
to go, but the latter refused. Upon arrival in the Buddha’s presence, they were 
ordained and proclaimed as the chief disciples in the order. Cf. A. em. 1.159-160. 

Only the Buddha was considered to be superior to Sariputta in wisdom. On one 
occasion the Buddha praised him, “ Wise art thou, Sariputta, comprehensive and 
manifold is thy wisdom, joyous and swift is thy wisdom, sharp and fastidious is thy 
wisdom. Even as the eldest son of a king whose is the Wheel of Conquest rightly 
turns the Wheel as his father hath turned it, so, Sariputta, dost thou rightly turn 
the Wheel Supreme of the Norm, even as I have turned it.” Cf. S. 1.191, translated 
in Kindred Sayings 1.242; M. 3.25, 29; Psalms of the Brethren v. 826-827; Sn. v. 556-557. 
For this reason Sariputta was often called Dhammasenapati, cf. A.cm. 1.153; Divy. 
394. In the Sacca-vibhanga Sutta, 7. 3.248, the Buddha called upon the monks to 
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follow Sariputta because he is able to teach the four noble truths in all their details. 
On several occasions Sariputta preached suttas to the monks on various topics, of 
which the most famous are the Sangiti and Dasuttara Suttas in the D. 

Sariputta died before the Buddha did, and the eulogy which the Buddha pro- 
nounced on the occasion is found in S. 5.161 ff. The account in Ja. 1.391, reads, 
“ Sariputtatthero kattikapunnamaya nalagamake jato varake parinibbayi.” CHALMERs, 
The Jataka 1.230, translates, “The Elder Sariputta, who was born in Nala village, 
died at Varaka in the month of Kattika, when the moon was at the full.” Rays 
Davis, Dialogues 2.193, writes that CHALMERS was in error in taking Varaka as the 
name of a place. The word should be ovaraka, so that the reading should be jat’ova- 
rake, in the chamber in which he was born. Cf. D.cm. 2.550, “jat’ovarake yeva 
parinibbayissami.” Cf. also S.cm. 3.225, “tesam hi Dhammasenapati-Sariputtatthero 
Kattika-masa-punnamayam parinibbuto.” Ruys Davins, Dialogues 2.193 note 1, 
says that the full moon day in Kattika was the first of December. For details of 
Sariputta’s death, cf. D.cm. 2.549-554; Bigandet, Legend of the Burmese Buddha 
(8rd ed.) 2.11-25. 

°7 Sariputta’s boon companion and closest friend, Moggallana, was designated by 
the Buddha as the foremost of those who possess iddhi, cf. A. 1.23; Divy. 395. He was 
born in Kolita on the same day as Sariputta, hence was also called Kolita after his 
native village, cf. A.cm. 1.155-156. The story of his conversion has already been told 
in the note on Sariputta. 

Examples of Moggallana’s preeminence in the possession of iddhi could be found 
throughout the canon. He could create a living shape innumerable times, he could 
change his own shape at will, cf. Psalms of the Brethren v.1183. Once when some 
frivolous monks at Migaramatupasada were disturbing the Buddha with their boister- 
ousness, he shook the building with his big toe, thus terrifying the wits out of the 
monks. Cf. S. 5. 269 ff; Sn. cm. 1.336-337. On another occasion he visited Sakka and 
found him proud and haughty. He then shook Sakka’s palace until the latter was 
terrified and humbled. Cf. M. 1.251-256. He possessed the ability of seeing petas 
and other spirits invisible to the ordinary human eye, cf. S. 2.254-262. On occasions, 
he also acted as a sort of messenger of the Buddha to visit the various hells and 
heavens and report on the conditions of the inhabitants there, cf. Ja. 5.125 ff. His 
attachment to the Buddha was so deep that even when they were separated, they 
communicated with each other with their divine ears and eyes, cf. S. 2.275-276. His 
greatest display of supernatural power occurred during the subjugation of the naga 
king Nandopananda, cf. Visu. 2.399-401. 

Moggallana died a fortnight later than Sariputta. (S.cm. 3.225, “tesam hi Dham- 
masenapati-Sariputtatthero Kattikamasapunnamayam parinibbuto, Mahamoggallano 
tato addhamase atikkante kalapakkh’uposathe.” Jd. 1.891, “Sariputtatthero kattika- 
punnamaya Nalagamake jato varake parinibbayi, Mahamoggallano kattikamass’eva 
kalapakkhe addhamiasiyam.”) The details of his death are given in Jd. 5.125-127. 
It appears that the heretics were becoming increasingly discomfited by the reports 
brought back by Moggallana from his trips to the various worlds, namely, that the 
followers of the Buddha were leading happy existences, while those of the heretics 
were victims of torture and misery. As these reports resulted in decreasing the 
number of followers of the heretics, the latter decided to do away with Moggallana. 
For this purpose they hired some robbers. These robbers entered the cell of Mogal- 
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lana, but the latter knew of their evil intentions and escaped by flying through the 
air. For six days this happened. On the 7th day, however, he was unable to exercise 
his iddhi, and was caught and beaten by the robbers until they gave him up for 
dead. Later he regained consciousness, flew to the presence of the Buddha, took his 
leave, and then died. 

The loss of his iddhi and his subsequent violent death were said to be the result 
of a sin committed by him in a previous birth. During that previous incarnation he 
was instigated by his wife to take his blind parents to the forest, where he beat 
them under the pretense that they were being attacked by robbers. The blind 
parents, thinking that they were really being attacked by robbers, called upon him 
to run away. The son then realized how shamefully he was acting, so he now 
pretended to drive away the robbers. This act caused him to be reborn in hell for 
innumerable ages. 

This account of Moggallana’s death is also found in Faussoii, Dh. 298 ff, with 
several variations, however. 

1. Moggallana escaped from the robbers by going through a keyhole (kuiicikac- 
chiddena nikkhamitva pakkami). 

2. He also escaped by breaking through the roof of the house (kannikamandalam 
bhinditva.) 

3. The robbers tried for over two months to catch him (pathamamase pi majjhi- 
mamase pi theram gahetum nasakkhimsu). 

4. Moggallana killed his parents and left their bodies in the forest (maretva 
ataviyam khipitva paccagami.) 

°8 Mahakassapa (Mahakasyapa) was designated by the Buddha as the foremost 
among those who uphold minute observance of forms, A. 1.23; Divy. 395. This was 
because Kassapa, after his ordination, led an austere life of dwelling in the forest, 
subsisting on alms alone, wearing robes made of rags, and remaining aloof from 
society, cf. M. 1.214. He was born in an extremely rich brahman family of Maha- 
tittha in Magadha, his parents were named Kapila and Sumanadevi, and his own 
name was Pippali. At first he refused to marry, but after repeated remonstrations 
from his parents, he consented to marry a girl who would resemble a statue he had 
made. Bhadda Kapilani (Psalms of the Sisters 47-49; Ap. 2.578-584) was found to 
be a perfect image of the statue, so they were married, but the two consented 
not to consummate their marriage. Both decided to renounce the world after 
Kassapa, it was said, had seen birds eating up worms in his plowed fields, and 
after Bhadda had seen crows eating little insects among seeds she had put out to 
dry. They agreed that if they walked together each would be a hindrance to the 
other in the search for truth, so they separated at a crossroad The earth trembled 
at this point. (This is the 2nd of the eight causes of earthquakes. If a recluse or a 
brahman who possesses great intellectual powers and who has the feelings of his 
heart well under control, and has understood the comparative value of things in 
the world, he can cause the earth to tremble. Cf. D. 2.108; for list of eight causes, 
cf. D. 2.107-109; Divy. 204-206.) The Buddha knew why the earth trembled, so he went 
out to wait for Kassapa. As soon as Kassapa saw him, he decided to take him as his 
teacher. The Buddha then ordained him. After the ordination, the two returned to 
Rajagaha. On the way, the Buddha wanted to rest by the roadside, whereupon 
Kassapa folded his samghati into a square and offered it to the Buddha to sit on. 
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When the Buddha praised its softness, Kassapa offered to give it to the Buddha, and 
in return, asked for the rag-robe which the latter was wearing. The exchange was 
effected, for the Buddha knew that Kassapa would hold a council after his death 
and thus help to perpetuate the religion. (For the account of Kassapa’s early life, 
cf. A.cm. 1.175-183; Ap. 1.83-35; Psalms of the Brethren 359-361. On the exchange of 
robes, cf. S. 2.221-222. The Ch‘an sect in China, on the basis of this transference of 
the Buddha’s robe to Kassapa, claims the latter to be its first patriarch. It has also 
looked upon this transference as a symbol of the transmission of authority from a 
patriarch to his successor.) 

Kassapa was not present at the death of the Buddha. After the Buddha died, the 
Mallas tried in vain to burn the funeral pyre. When Kassapa and his 500 companions 
arrived and saluted the feet of the Buddha, then the pyre immediately caught fire. 
Cf. D. 2.162-164. Because Kassapa had heard the remark of Sudhadda to the effect 
that since the Buddha had passed away, the monks could now do what they liked, 
he decided to hold a council for a recital of the master’s teaching. At this council, 
of which Kassapa was the leader, the dhamma and vinaya were recited. Cf. Culla- 
vagga 11.1.1-5. Ananda was in favor of doing away with the minor rules, but 
Kassapa was opposed to any slackening, for he feared that such a move would lead 
to laxity among the monks. Cf. Cullavagga 11.1.9. 

In the S. 2.194-225, there is a group of suttas in which the Buddha praised 
Kassapa for his contentment, unobtrusiveness, and mastery of jhana and _ iddhi. 
Kassapa lived to the age of 150 years before he died, cf. D.cm. 2.413. Cf. Divy. 61, 
where the bones of Kassapa were said to be resting in the Gurupadaka Mts. According 
to the Mahayana tradition, however, he did not die, but is dwelling in the Kukkuta 
Mt., sunk in meditation and waiting for the coming of Maitreya. Cf. Pén-hsing Chi 
Ching AXFF4HEFE , T3.870ab; Hsi Yi Chi POIRZE. T51.919c; Leumann, Maitreya- 
samiti, das Zukunftsideal der Buddhisten, appendix 281-282. For further references to 
Kassapa, cf. AKANUMA, op. cit. 369a-372b. 

°° Pilinda-vatsa, or Pilinda-vaccha, was the son of a brahman in Sravasti, Pilinda 
being his personal name and Vaccha his family name. When he became a recluse, he 
acquired a charm known as the Lesser Gandhara. The charm refused to work when 
Gotama became the Buddha. He therefore joined the Buddhist order to learn the 
Greater Gandhiara charm. (Psalms of the Brethren 14-15. It is said that the Gand- 
hara charm enables one to become invisible, to fly through the air, and to read other 
people’s thoughts. Cf. Dialogues 1.278 note 1; Ja. 4.498-499; D. 1.213.) 

Certain devas who had been benefited by Pilinda’s guidance in his former lives 
waited upon him, consequently he was designated by the Buddha as the foremost 
among those who are dear and delightful to the devas. A. 1.24; Ap. 1.59-60. Due to 
the fact that he was reborn 500 times among the vasalavada brahmans, he habitually 
called other people vasala, which means outcast. Cf. Ud. 28-29; Dh. em. 4.181-182. On 
one occasion he met a man carrying a bow! of pepper, and after addressing him as a 
vasala, asked what was in the bowl. The man angrily replied it was mice-dung 
(misikavacca). Pilinda replied, “So be it,” and the pepper turned into dung. 
A. cm. 1.277-278. 

On another occasion while begging for alms, he came across a girl crying because 
she had no garment to wear for the festival day. He braided a roll of grass, placed 
it on her head, and turned it into gold. The king’s officers, however, upon seeing the 
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wreath of gold, suspected robbery and clamped the family in jail, for they knew it 
was too poor to own such a rich treasure. Pilinda heard about the seizure and went 
directly to the king to explain the matter. The king was convinced of Pilinda’s iddhi 
when the latter converted the royal palace into gold. The king then gave Pilinda 
large quantities of medicine, consisting of ghee, butter, oil, honey, and molasses, which 
Pilinda distributed to the other monks. When some people complained about the 
large quantities of medicine being used freely, the Buddha laid down the rule that 
medicine received must be used up in seven days. (Mahdvagga 6.15.5-10. The rule 
laid down on this occasion was the 23rd nissaggiya. The entire story is also told 
in connection with the 28rd nissaggiya, in Vin. 3.249-251. 

100 #42. The outstanding and most powerful among the arhats were said to be 
nagas and elephants, for nagas are the most powerful among creatures living in the 
water, and elephants the most powerful among those living on land. Cf. Ta Chia Tu 
Lun, T25.81b. 

101 Cf. Mahdvagga 1.24.5, translated in Vin Texts 1.150, “At that time many 
distinguished young Magadha noblemen led a religious life under the direction of the 
Blessed One. The people were annoyed, murmured, and became angry (saying), 
‘The Samana Gotama causes fathers to beget no sons; the Samana Gotama causes 
wives to become widows; the Samana Gotama causes families to become extinct. Now 
he had ordained one thousand Jatilas, and he had ordained these two hundred and 
fifty paribbajakas who were followers of Safijaya; and these many distinguished young 
Magadha noblemen are now leading a religious life under the direction of the 
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Samana Gotama. 

102 FE th, also written Jed VetE JERE. This name has not been found in 
any Indian source, but it does occur in a few Chinese works. In all of them, he is 
referred to as a candala who, in spite of his lowly status as a remover of human 
dung, was converted by the Buddha. The fullest account of the conversion is told 
in Ch‘u Yao Ching HARE, T4.710a. Other sources are Hsien-yii Ching BF ARS, 
T4.377a, 397ab; Ta Chih Tu Lun, T25.248a. 

*°8 The daughter of a rich merchant in Rajagaha became intimate with a slave in 
the household and fled from her family when her misconduct was discovered. As the 
birth of the child neared, she wanted to go back to the parents’ home, but the 
slave-husband always found some excuse to delay the departure. Finally she slipped 
out by herself. When her husband caught up with her, he found that she had 
already given birth to a boy on the roadside. Because of this they named the child 
Panthaka. Now that the baby was already born, they saw no reason to proceed to 
Rajagaha, so they returned to their own home. The same thing occurred at the 
birth of the second boy. The older one was then named Mahapanthaka, and the 
younger Cullapanthaka. When the boys grew up they went and lived with their 
grandfather in Rajagaha. Mahapanthaka often accompanied the grandfather to hear 
the Buddha preach and before long he was ordained a monk and attained arhatship. 
Cullapanthaka followed suit, but because in a previous birth he had laughed at a 
dull monk, he now was so stupid that he could not even learn the following one 
stanza; 

padumam yatha kokanadam sugandham 
pato siya phullam avitagandham 


angirasam passa virocamanam 
tapantam adiccam iv’antalikkhe ti. (Ja. 1.116; A.em. 1.215.) 
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One day Jivaka Komarabhacca asked Mahapanthaka to assemble all the monks so 
that he could offer them alms. Mahapanthaka did so but purposely omitted Culla- 
panthaka because of his stupidity. This grieved Cullapanthaka so much that he now 
decided to return to lay life. The Buddha saw all this with his divine eye, so he 
went up to him, and taught him to concentrate on the impermanence of all things. 
Cullapanthaka did this, and soon attained arhatship. (For this account of Culla- 
panthaka’s life, cf. A.cm. 1.212-218; Ja. 1.114-118; Visu. 2.387-389; Psalms of the 
Brethren 258-259.) 

Cullapanthaka was most skilled in creating forms. While other monks could create 
only one or two, he could create thousands at a time, with no two being alike. For 
this reason, he was named as the most skilful in creating forms by mind-power. 
A. 1.24. 

Once it was Cullapanthaka’s turn to preach to the nuns. They did not expect 
anything exceptional from him, for they said that he repeated the same old stanza 
all the time. He overheard this, and forthwith gave an example of his extensive 
knowledge of all the pitakas and of his iddhi powers. The nuns were so enthralled 
that they forgot it was past sundown, with the result that they were unable to gain 
entrance into the city. The Buddha on that occasion laid down the 22nd pacittiya, 
which specified, “sammato ce pi bikkhu atthamgate suriye bhikkhuniyo ovadeyya 
pacittiyan ti.” Vin. 4.54-55. 

104 Gavampati, the son of a high setthi family in Benares, was one of the four 
friends of the thera Yasa who were ordained by the Buddha at the beginning of 
his ministry. The other three were Vimala, Subahu, and Pufifiaji. Cf. Mahdvagga 
1.9.1-4; Dialogues 2.373 note 2. Once the monks were sleeping on the banks of the 
Sarabhai River (a tributary of the Ganges). The river arose during the night. At 
the request of the Buddha, Gavampati exercised his iddhi power and stopped the 
flood. Cf. Psalms of the Brethren 42-43. It is said that during the time of Kassapa 
Buddha, he was born a rich householder possessing many cattle, cf. Th.1.cm. 109. 
This was probably the origin of his name. 

1°5 For an account of the conversion of these 500 fishermen of the Vaggumuda 
River, whose headman was Yasoja, cf. Yu-pu P*‘i-nai-yeh, T23.670b, 674be; Ud. 24-27. 
The Vaggumuda River runs through the Vajji country, DPPN 2.801; cf. also 
AKANUMA, op. cit. 725b. 

496 This whole portion is not in the Skt and Tib. All that Divy. 181 has is, ‘‘ When 
the venerable Svagata went forth into the dharma and vinaya that had been well 
taught, reports were spread about everywhere saying, ‘The beggar Duragata has 
gone forth into the order of the Sramana Gautama.’ When the heretical teachers heard 
this, they were offended, they grumbled and they spoke disparagingly. ‘The sramana 
Gautama said that his teachings were universally beautiful, but what is there uni- 
versally beautiful about teachings in which beggars such as Duragata can join the 
order? ’” 

The Tib. P24b1, L38a7, N41la3, D26b3 have the same account. P24b3 de Itar 
should be ji Itar. 

*°7 Divy. 181 has a sentence before this which the Tib. and the Chinese do not 
have, “ Now there is nothing that is not known, seen, perceived, or understood by 
the Blessed Buddhas.” 

108 {8 upayakausalya, Mvyut. 1345. One of the ten paramitas. Dayan, The 
Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature (London, 1932) 248, defines it 
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as “skilfulness or wisdom in the choice and adoption of the means or expedients for 
converting others or helping them.” It is used especially by the bodhisattva in his 
capacity as a teacher or preacher for the purpose of gaining access to people, to win 
their sympathy, and to explain teachings in a popular manner. The Saddharma- 
pundarika contains a number of parables to illustrate this paramita. There is the parable 
of the burning house (Wocrmara and Tsucuipa, 76-85, translated in Kern, 82-89). In 
an old house inhabited by a father and his children, fire arose. The children were 
playing in the house, and so could not hear the warning cries of their father. The 
father did not know just what to do, he could not carry them out one by one, 
for that would take too long, and moreover, the house had only one door. Suddenly 
a plan flashed into his mind. He knew that his children liked carts of all kinds, so 
he yelled out that there were beautiful toy carts outside, bullock carts, goat carts, 
antelope carts, etc. When the children heard this, they all rushed out of the 
burning house, and so were saved. The children now asked the father for the three 
kinds of carts he described, but instead he gave them a golden decorated bullock cart 
each, and the children were contented. 

This is an example of the upayakauSalya of the Buddha. By the promise of the 
three kinds of vehicles, he lures people out of the burning lustful world and rescues 
them, then he teaches them the one true Buddha vehicle. 

There is also the parable of the lost son (WocrHarA and TsucuipA, 103-108, trans- 
lated in Kern, 108-112). A man had only one son who left him to roam over 
the land for 50 years. In the meantime the father had become rich, so that when 
the lost son returned one day a poor beggar to his native village, he did not recognize 
his own house or his father. His father however recognized the lost son and 
commanded his servants to bring him in. When the beggar-son appeared amidst the 
riches and splendor of the house, he was so awed that he fell unconscious. The 
father began to think of ways and means to win him over, he had him hired as a 
menial laborer in the household, he casually struck up conversations with him, and 
thus gradually won his confidence. Twenty years passed by, but still the father did 
not make himself known to the son. As he neared death, however, he assembled 
all his relatives, and announced to them that the beggar, who had now risen to a 
responsible position, was his long-lost son, and transmitted all his wealth to him. 

In this story the Buddha was the rich man, the beggar-son represented the 
ordinary human being lost in the world. The Buddha by his skill in means drew 
the beggar-son to him, and finally appointed him as his heir. 

The Buddha likewise declared that his appearance on earth was an upayakauSalya. 
Cf. Wocmara and Tsucuipa, 274-275, “aham apy aprameyasamkhyeyakalpa-koti- 
nayutaSata-sahasrabhisambuddha imam anuttaram samyaksambodhim api tu khalu 
punah kula-putra aham antarantaram evam-ripany upayakauSalyani sattvanaim 
upadarsayami vinayartham.” 

10° This sentence is not found in the Skt. or Tib. Instead, these two versions have, 
“Where would the manifestations be made? In the very place where he fell into 
disgrace.” Cf. Divy. 181; Tib. P24b4, N41a7, D26b5, L38b3. 

P24b3, L38b3, N41la6, D26b4 have a passage here, smras pa skyed par byed pas, 
the meaning of which is not clear. It may mean “to make their favors known by 
talking,” and this would correspond to the Skt. prasadam. D26b4 has smas instead 


of smras. 
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129 Divy. 181; Tib. P24b4, L38b4, N41b1, D26b5 have, “ The Tathagata is going 
to make a journey to the Bharga country.” 

The Tib. for Bharga is han spon gi bu, which is the epithet of Sukra, and also of 
the planet Venus, according to Das, Dictionary, 350a. Monter-WituiaMs, Dictionary 
1012a says that Sukra is regarded as the son of Bhrgu. Since Bharga and Bhargava 
are connected with the word Bhrgu, and since Bhargava is also said to be a name 
for Venus, the Tib. use nan spon gi bu for Bharga. 

Bharga is very likely the name of a tribe and of a country, the capital of which 
was Sisumaragiri. Cf. Vin. cm. 4.862; M.cm. 2.65; S.cm. 2.249. During the time 
of the Buddha, Bodhirajakumara, son of King Udena of Kosambi, lived in Bharga, 
probably as his father’s viceroy, which would seem to indicate that the country was 
subject to Kosambi. Cf. Law, Geography 16, 33; BHanpaKar, Lectures on the 
Ancient History of India 63. The Chinese version of the Svagata story said that 
Sigumaragiri was in Kosambi, cf. T23.857a. The Bharga country lay between Vesali 
and Sravasti, cf. DPPN 2.345. 

111 Cf, Divy. 181; T23.636a, 669c-670a. Throughout the vinaya there are many 
passages which recur again and again. Instead of repeating them, the translator merely 
gives the full passage the first time it occurs, and then inserts the phrase RB 9 
wherever it is found again in succeeding instances. In the Pali texts, the word peyyala 
is used, while in the Divy., we find the expressions vistarena or pirvavat. 

122 Divy. 182; Tib. P25b2, L40a2, N42b6, D27b4 said that he stayed at Bhisani- 
kavana. 

Tib. P25a2 slon mahi; L39a4, D27a3 slob mahi. P25a3, D27a5 mkhar gyi rgyal pa; 
L39a6, N42a3 khams kyi rgyal pa. N42a3 hkhor lo should be hkhor los. P25a5, 
D27a6 nor sbyin; L39b2, N42a5 gnod sbyin; nor sbyin is correct for Dhanada, Mvyut. 
3166. D27b1 has skuhi for gzugs can. L40a2,3 has ri dvags for ri dags. 

The long description of the Buddha and his retinue, found in Divy. 182, and Tib. 
P24b7, L39al, N41b4, D27al, is not present in the Chinese version here, but it does 
appear elsewhere, in T23.670a. The names of the disciples following the Buddha are 
not uniform. The Chinese list has Ajiatakaundinya, ASvajit, Vaspa, Mahanama, 
Aniruddha, Sariputta, Maudgalyayana, Kasyapa, Ananda, and Revata. The Tib. 
P25a8, L39b6, N42b3, D27b2 have Ajiatakaundinya, kun Ses kau-ndi-nya, Mvyut 
1030; ASvajit, rta-thul, Mvyut. 1037; Bhadrika, bzan Idan, Mvyut. 1061, 3606; 
Vaspa, rlats ba, Mvyut. 1052, 4489; Mahanama, min-chen ba, Mvyut. 1044; Yasa, 
grags pa, Mvyut. 1070, 2345; Pirna, gan-po, Mvyut. 1036; Vimala, dri-med pa, 
Mvyut. 450; Gavampati, ba-lan-bdag, Mvyut. 1051. The Divy. 182 has Ajiiata- 
kaundinya, Vaspa, Mahanama, Aniruddha, Sariputta, Maudgalyayana, Kasyapa, 
Ananda, and Raivata. On another list found in Divy. 268, Aévajit, Bhadrika, Yaéa, 
and Pirna are added, but Aniruddha, Ananda, and Raivata are taken out. 

For Ajfiatakaundinya, or Affakondafifia, Affatakondafiia, cf. A. 1.23, where he 
was declared to be the most eminent among disciples of long standing. He was also 
designated as the best of those who comprehend the dharma. Cf. A.cm. 1.148. He 
was the son of a wealthy brahman family and at an early age became extremely 
proficient in the three vedas and in the science of physiognomy. He was the 
youngest of the eight brahmans who went to prophesy on the future of Siddartha, and 
he predicted that the young babe would become a Buddha. Cf. A.cm. 1.144; Ja. 
1.56-57. Later he withdrew from the world with four other brahmans, and these 
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formed the group commonly referred to as the paficavaggiya. After the Buddha had 
attained enlightenment, he went to them at Isipatana in Benares, and preached the 
Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta to them. Ajiatakaundinya was the first to perceive 
the truth, and he was praised by the Buddha, “ afifiasi vata bho Kondaiiiio,” whence 
his name. After the Buddha preached the Anattalakhana Sutta, he became an arhat. 
Cf. Mahdvagga 1.6.29-47; A.cm. 1.147; Psalms of the Brethren 284-285, 405. 

Vaspa (Vappa) was the second of the paficavaggiya to be converted. He was the 
son of Vasettha, a brahman of Kapilavastu. Cf. Mahdvagga 1.6.33; Ja. 1.82; A.cm. 
1.147. 

Bhadrika (Bhaddiya) was the’ third of the paficavaggiya to be converted. Cf. 
Mahdvagga 1.6.33,47; Ja. 1.82; A.cm. 1.147. 

There are eight Mahanamas given in DPPN 2.514-516. One is a Sakyan raja, an 
elder brother of Aniruddha and a cousin of the Buddha. There is a possibility that 
this is the one referred to here. A more likely possibility, however, is that the 
Mahanama mentioned here is the 4th of the paficavaggiya. Cf. Mahavaggu 1.6.36,47; 
Ja. 1.82; A.cm. 1.147. The last of the paficavaggiya to receive the upasampada and 
to become an arhat was Aévajit (Assaji), the one responsible for the conversion of 
Sariputta and Moggallana. Cf. Mahdvagga 1.6.36,47; Ja. 1.82; A.cm. 1.147. 

Aniruddha, or Anuruddha, was a first cousin of the Buddha. He was rather 
hesitant about joining the Buddhist order until he was told the endless tasks involved 
in a householder’s life. Cf. Cullavagga 7.1.1-4. So he went forth into the religious 
life, was ordained by the Buddha, and acquired the heavenly vision, dibbacakkhu. 
(For a description of this dibbacakkhu, cf. M. 1.35-36; Rays Davins, Buddhist 
Suttas, SBE 11.216-218; Dialogues 1.91-92.) After the upasampada, Sariputta gav<: 
him for meditation the eight thoughts of a great man. (Cf. A. 4. 228-229, translated 
in Gradual Sayings 4.155. The eight thoughts are: 1. This dhamma is for one who 
wants little, not for one who wants much. 2. This dhamma is for the contented, not 
for the discontented. 3. This dhamma is for the secluded, not for one fond of society. 
4. This dhamma is for the energetic, not for the lazy. 5. This dhamma is for one who 
has set up mindfulness. 6. This dhamma is for the composed, not for the flustered. 
7. This dhamma is for the wise, not for the unwise. 8. This dhamma is for the 
precise and exact, not for one who is diffuse.) Aniruddha mastered seven of them, 
but had difficulty with the eight, until the Buddha came and helped him master it, 
after which he attained arhatship. 

For further references about Aniruddha, cf. DPPN 1.85 ff; AKANUMA, op. cit. 
47b-5la. 

Raivata (Revata) was the youngest brother of Sariputta. His mother was not 
pleased with the idea of all her sons joining the order, so she arranged an early 
marriage for Revata when he was only seven. At the ceremony one of the relatives 
hoped that the bride would live to be as old as her grandmother. This led Revata 
to ask how old she was, and how she looked. When an old decrepit woman of 120 
years was shown him, he realized that his bride would have the same fate in store 
for her, so he ran away from the procession and joined the order, through special 
permission obtained by his brother Sariputta., Cf. Dh.cm. 2.188-191; A.cm. 1.225, 
Psalms of the Brethren 45-47. He won arhatship in Khadiravana, hence his name 
Khadiravaniya. Cf. Psalms of the Brethren 46. 

For Yasa, cf. DPPN 2.685-687; AKANUMA, op. cit. 779ab. Yasa was a rich youth 
living amidst pleasures and splendor when one night, after seeing the ugliness of the 
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women attendants around him, he realized the evils of the sort of life he was 
living, and consequently renounced worldly pleasures to take refuge in the Buddha, 
and to become an arhat. Cf. Mahdvagga 1.7-8. 

Vimala was one of the four friends of Yasa (the others being Subahu, Pufifiaji, and 
Gavampati) who followed him into the order to be ordained. Mahavagga 1.9.1. 

For Pirna (Punna), cf. DPPN 2.220-221; AKANUMA, op. cit. 517ab. Punna be- 
longed to a householder’s family in the town of Supparaka in Sunaparanta country. 
He went to Sravasti on a business trip and while there heard the Buddha preach 
and became converted. He later went back to Sunaparanta to spread the faith. Cf. 
Divy. 24-55. 

113 Tt is from this point on that the Vin., the Mo-ho-séng-cht Lii, Shih-sung Lii, Wu- 
fén Lii, Ssii-fén Lii, and Pi-nai-yeh begin their story of Svagata, his subjugation of 
the poisonous naga, and his drinking of intoxicating liquor. There is nothing in these 
versions about the early life and vicissitudes of Svagata so elaborately recounted in 
the vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins. 

114The dwelling place of the poisonous naga is different in the various vinayas. 

a. Milasarvastivadin—mango grove in Sisumaragiri. 

b. Sarvastivadin—spring in Bhaddavatika, Ceti country. T.23.120c. 

c. Dharmagupta—home of a jatila brahmacarin in Ceti. T.22.671b. 

d. Mahisasaka—home of a jatila brahmacarin in Bhaddavatika. T22.60a. 

e. Mahasanghika—Kosambi. T22.386c. 

f. Pi-nai-yeh—Saketa. T24.891b. 

g. Pali—hermitage of a matted-hair ascetic in Ambatittha, Bhaddavatika. Vin. 4.108. 

h. Surapanajataka—dwelling place of jatila in Ambatittha, Bhaddavatika. Ja. 1.360. 

i. A.cm. 1.824—Kosambi. 

Bhaddavatikaé (Bhaddavati) was the name of a market-town in the country of 
Ceti, located in Kosambi. Cf. DPPN 2.351. The place is not mentioned in Law, 
Geography. 

Ceti, or Cetiya, was one of the 16 mahajanapadas. (A. 1.213. The others were 
Anga, Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, Vajji, Malla, Vamsa, Kuru, Paficala, Maccha, Sira- 
sena, Assaka, Avanti, Gandhara, and Kamboja.) The people of Ceti probably settled 
near the Yamuna River (modern Jumna) in the neighborhood of the Kurus, (Law, 
Geography 16) for we are told in this Svagata story that the Buddha, after having 
dwelt in the Ceti country, went to Bhaddavatiké, and thence to Kosambi. The 
country roughly corresponds to the modern Bundelkhand and adjoining regions. 
(Ibid. 16.) 

Saketa was the ancient capital of Kosala (Jd. 3.270) and one of the six great cities 
in India. (D. 2.146, the other five being Campa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, Kosambi, and 
Baranasi.) It is said that the city was so named because it was first settled in the 
evening. (Dh.cm. 1.3887, “tasmin padese sfyam vasanatthanassa gahitatatta naga- 
rassa saketam t’eva namam ahosi.”) CUNNINGHAM, Ancient Geography 401, 405, 
said that Saketa was identical with Ayojjha. This however could not be correct, 
for both cities were mentioned during the time of the Buddha. Ruys Davins, Budd- 
hist India 39, thinks they were two cities adjoining one another. The site of Saketa 
has been identified with the ruins of Sujankot on the Sai River in the Unao district 
of Oudh. Cf. A. Fiurer, The Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the 
Northwestern Provinces and Oudh (Allahabad, 1891) 274-275. 
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418 These two sentences are not in the Skt. and Tib. here. 

418 Divy; 182, Tib. P25b4, L40a4, N43al, D27b5, “assembling in groups and 
companies.” P25b4 the na in tshogs na su is not in the other versions; dbyiis should 
be byins. 

117 Tib. P25b4, D27b6, don; L40a4, N43a2 son. P25b6 hdsud; D27b7 hjud; L40a6, 
N43a4 hjug. P25b6 gzen should be gzens, same in later instances. L40a7, N43a5 add 
par mdsad to gzens bstod. 

18 Divy. 183, ‘‘ yena Bhagavams tenafijalim pranamya,” “bowed toward the place 
where the Blessed One was with a gesture of reverence.” This reading is supported 
by the Tib. The Skt. formula for reverencing the feet of the Buddha would be 
“ Bhagavatah padau Sirasa vanditva,” in Tib., “ becom Idan hdas kyi shabs giiis la mgo 
bos phyag htsal.” ; 

N43a6 has der for de. 

ay BREA Tse. Cf. D. 2.84, “ adhivasesi bhagavaé tunhibhavena.” Cf. also Maha- 
vagga 1.7.14; M. 1.161; D. cm. 1.277. 

120 Divy. 183; Tib. P26al, L40b4, N43b2, D28a3 add, “reverenced the feet of the 
Buddha with their heads.” 

L and N add giis to shabs. 

121 P26a2, L40b5, D28a4, N43b4 have a word, chu ra, which is not found in the 
dictionaries, but which must mean water jar. JAscHKe, Dictionary 158b has chu 
rdsa, earthern jar for water. The Pali and Skt. word is udakamani, or udakamanika. 
Why mani or manika should have the meaning of jar remains a puzzle. The 
lexicographers and commentators give no assistance. 

122 P26a3, L40b6, D28a5, N43b4 have a word, gyar, the meaning of which is not 
clear. Where this passage occurs later, P30a3, D32b6 have gyar again, but L47b7, 
N50b7 have gsol. 

123 Divy. 183; Tib. P26a3, L40b7, D28a5, N43b5, “ put on his undergarments, and 
took his bowl and outer robe.” 

Tib. L40b7, N43b5, add kyis before sha dro. P26a3 has bsdams, to dress, but 
L40b7, N43b5, D28a5 have bsnams, to take up, which is what the Skt. adaya means. 

124 P26a3 chags should be tshogs, cf. L40b7, N43b5, D28a6. 

#25 Divy. 183; Tib. P26a4, L40b7, N43b6, D28a6 add, “followed by a crowd of 
monks.” P26a4 mdun gyis should be mdun du. 

126 Divy. 183; Tib. P26a4, L41a2, D28a7, N43b7 add here, “ The brahmans and 
householders of Sisumaragiri, having perceived that the assembly of monks presided 
over by the Buddha was comfortably seated, served and satisfied them with their 
own hands with pure and excellent hard and soft foods. Having served and satisfied 
them with their own hands with various kinds of pure and excellent hard and soft 
foods, having perceived that the Blessed One had satisfied his hunger, washed his 
hands, and set aside his bowl, they took lower seats and sat in front of the Buddha 
for the purpose of hearing the law.” Cf. JA 1932.1.19. 

This passage could be found verbatim in the Pali canon. In the Skt. there is a 
sentence, “bhagavantam bhuktavantam viditva dhautahastam apanitapatram .. .” 
The Pali, D. 2.88, 97, reads, “bhagavantam bhuttavim onita-patta-panim,” usually 
translated as “ [knowing] that the Blessed One had finished eating and had removed 
his hand from the bowl.” The formation of the compound onita-patta-panim 
presents difficulties for this reading, however, and so onita, instead of being derived 
from the root ni, is sometimes interpreted as from nij, to wash, thus getting the 
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meaning, “had washed the bowl and hand.” Cf. D.cm. 1.277 for Buddhaghosa’s 
explanation of this compound. 

127%n the Alavaka Sutta, Sn. 31-33, it is related that while the Buddha was in 
Alavi, the yakkha Alavaka came to him and threatened to scatter his thoughts, to 
cleave his heart, and to throw him across the Ganges. The Buddha answered satis- 
factorily all the questions which the yakkha asked him in the hope of tiring him, as 
a result of which Alavaka became converted. 

This same sutta is found in S. 1.213-215. 

Both the Sn. cm. 1.217-240, and the S.cm. 1.316-337 recorded an elaborate story 
concerning the yakkha Alavaka. It appears that Alavaka had been granted per- 
mission by the yakkha king to eat anybody coming within the shadow of his banyan 
tree abode. One day the king of Alavi while out hunting passed under the banyan 
tree and was immediately seized by the yakkha. The king begged for mercy and was 
released by the yakkha when he (the king) promised to provide him with a human 
being every day. The king kept his promise first by sending criminals to the yakkha, 
but soon this supply was exhausted, and then each family was called upon to con- 
tribute one child. This caused a general exodus of women who were about to bear 
children. After twelve years the only child left in the land was the king’s own son, 
and when the king learnt this, he made preparations to present the boy to the 
yakkha. 

The Buddha saw what was taking place with his eye of compassion, so he went 
to Alavaka’s abode. Alavaka was away at the time. The Buddha sat on Alavaka’s 
seat and preached to the yakkhas. Some yakkhas went and informed Alavaka about 
this. The latter became angry, returned, and tried to dislodge the Buddha from his 
seat by his supernatural powers, but was unable to do so. The Buddha then pro- 
ceeded to convert him. Alavaka now became ashamed of his previous conduct, and 
freed the prince when the latter was brought to him. This brought great rejoicing to 
the kingdom and a special abode was constructed and presented him by the king 
and his subjects. 

This conversion of Alavaka is also recorded in Ja. 4. 180, where the account is, 
“timsayojanam eva maggam gantva Alavakam sotapattiphale patitthapetva kuma- 
rassa sotthim akasi.” 

Alavaka is also mentioned in the Atanatiya Sutta, D. 3.205, among the yakkhas 
to whom appeal should be made for assistance in time of need against evil yakkhas, 
gandhabbas, kumbhandas, or nagas. His name likewise appears in Visu. 1.208, among 
the yakkhas converted by the Buddha. 

128 Tn the Sn. 47-49, and S. 1.207-208, we read that when the Buddha came to the 
place where Suciloma lived, the latter approached the Buddha and bent his body toward 
him. The Buddha bent his body toward the opposite direction, saying that contact 
with Suciloma was an evil thing. 

The Sn.cm. 1.802, 305, informs us that during the time of Kassapa Buddha, 
Suciloma was a lay-follower who visited the vihara eight times a month for instruc- 
tions. One day while out working in the fields, he heard the gong summoning people 
to the vihara, and thinking that he would be late if he first washed himself, he 
entered the uposatha hall with his grimy and perspiring body, and sat on a costly 
rug. Because of this, he was reborn as a yakkha, with the hairs on his body re- 
sembling needles, hence his name. At the end of the recital of the Suciloma Sutta, he 


was converted. 
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The S.cm. 1.302, however said that Suciloma had his body stained with sweat 
because he had travelled a long distance. 

A figure of Suciloma is carved on a pillar of the western gate of Bharhut. Cf. 
CunnincuaM, The Stipa of Bharhut 20, pl. 22, fig. 2. His name also appears in 
Visu. 1.208. 

12° The yakkhas Khara was a friend of Suciloma and was with him when he questioned 
the Buddha on points of doctrine. Cf. Sn. 47-49; S. 1.207. It is said that in a 
previous existence Khara was a monk who once rubbed his body with oil which he 
took without permission from the samgha. This resulted in his skin’s being coarse 
and rough like a tiled roof. When he wished to frighten people, he would cause his 
skin to stand up. At the end of the recitation of the Suciloma Sutta, he became a 
sotapanna and his skin became smooth and beautiful. Cf. Sn.cm. 1.801-302, 305. In 
the S.cm. 1.303, Khara is described as having scales like a crocodile’s back. His 
name also appears in Visu. 1.208. 

180T have not found anything about this yakkhini. 

181 For Hariti, see the exhaustive article by Pert, Hariti, La Mére-de-démons, 
BEFEO 1917.3.1-102, where the author discusses the origin of the legend and the 
cult that surround this figure. It contains a complete translation of the legend 
taken from the Yu-pu P‘i-nai-yeh tsa-shih AR FAS FE ZS A ae Se, T24.360c-362c. TaKa- 
Kusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion 37-38, contains a résumé of the legend also. 
According to the legend, Hariti in a former birth made a vow to devour all the 
babies in Rajagaha. Because of the evil consequences of this vow, she was reborn as 
a yakkhini who later gave birth to 500 children. Every day she seized some baby in 
Rajagaha and devoured it. The people in the city were thrown into consternation 
and they appealed to the Buddha for assistance. The Buddha took Hariti’s favorite 
child and hid him. When Hariti found that her favorite had been taken away, she 
ranged through the various heavens and hells to search for him, until at last a deity 
informed her that the Buddha had hidden him. She now went to the Buddha, who 
pointed out to her that since she grieved so much for one child when she had 500 of 
them, how much more would those parents grieve who had only one child. By his 
instructions he converted her into an upasika. 

For further sources, cf. AKANUMA, op. cit. 220b-221a. 

182 The Divy. 184 does not mention the names of these nagas and yaksas. It merely 
has, “O master, in many countries and regions, evil nagas and yaksas have been 
tamed by the Blessed One.” The Visu. 1.208 lists Alavaka, Suciloma, and Khara. 
The Tib. P26a7, L41la6, N44a4, D28b2 have, “ Reverend one, wicked nagas and 
wicked yaksas, such as Apalala, Alavaka, and others, have been subdued by the 
Blessed One.” 

L4la6, N44a5 add dan after gnod sbyin gdug pa. For Apalala, P26a7, L41a6 have 
sog pa ma med; N44a5, D28b2 sog ma med. 

188 For the subjugation of Nanda and Upananda, the two naga kings, by Mog- 
gallana, cf. the detailed account in Tséng-i-a-han Ching, T2.703b-704b; Lung-wang 
Hsiung-ti Ching #E £50 RK, T.15.13labe; Yu-pu P’i-nai-yeh, T23.867ab. A synopsis 
of the latter version is given by Huber in BEFEO 6.8-9. In these as well as in all 
the other Chinese sources, Nandopananda is taken in the dual as two nagarajas and 
considered as brothers. Cf. T'sa-a-han Ching RAE [ony Ay 6 (Samyukdgama) , T2.168a; 
A-yii-wang Ching pal Ay ER (Asokarajasitra), T50.1388b; Yu-pu Pi-nai-yeh Yao- 
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shih Ay ADEE AS HSBRA, T24.17a; Ta Chih Tu Lun, T25.300a; I-ch’ieh Ching Yin-i 
—Y BB T54.464c; Fo-mu Ta-k’ung-ch’iao Ming-wang Ching HURAILEW 
E#%, T19.432a; K’ung-ch ’iao-wang Chou Ching ALE ERK, T19.454c; Ta Yiin 
Lun Ch‘ing-yii Ching KE bai WE . T19.493b. The entry in Mvyut. 3278 is 
“ Nandopanandau nagarajanau, kluhi-rgyal-po dgah dan fie dgah giiis.” The Divy. 395, 
speaking of Maudgalyayana, likewise refers to two nagas, “sa hi rddhimatam agro 
nirdishto Bhagavataé yena dakshinena padangushthena Sakrasya devendrasya Vai- 
jayantah prasadah prakampito Nandopanandau nagarajanau vinitau.” 

In the Pali sources, however, Nandopananda is taken as the name of a single 
nagaraja. Thus in the Visw. 1.154, we find the reading, “ayasmato pana Mahamog- 
gallanassa Nandopananda-nagarajadamane viya,” “as in the taming of Nandopananda 
the nagaraja by the venerable Mahamoggallina.” The subjugation of Nandopananda 
(singular) is also described in Visu. 2.3899-401. Likewise the passage in Ja. 5.126, 
seems also to refer to just one naga-king, “ Nandopanandadamana-Vejayantassa kam- 
panasamattha pi ’ssa iddhi,” and does not warrant a dual rendering as Francis did 
in his translation, The Jataka 5.65. In fact, Jad. 7.76 takes it merely as nagaraja 
(singular) . 

A solution to this problem must await a more exhaustive study of all the available 
sources. 

184The name Apalala means without husk, or without straw. The subjugation of 
Apalala by the Buddha and Vajrapani is described in detail in Yu-pu P’i-nai-yeh 
Yao-shih, T24.40bc, translated by Przytusx1 in Le Nord-ouest de |’Inde dans le 
Vinaya des Mila-Sarvastivadin, JA 1914.2.510-512. According to this tradition, the 
subjugation took place in the northwest of India. However, after the subjugation, the 
Buddha enjoined Apalala not to frighten and molest the inhabitants of Magadha any 
more. This statement seems to harken back to some earlier tradition which put 
the dwelling place of Apalala in Magadha. In the Fén-pich Kung-té Lun 43h 
ax. T25.5lc, a commentary on the Ekottarégama, the story is told of a naga 
named Wu-yeh 4ug Hf: (Apalasa) who devastated Magadha by causing hailstones to 
fall, and who was eventually subdued by the Buddha together with Guhyapada, 
Ananda, and Panthaka. Cf. Przytusx1, JA 1914.2.560-562; Przytusx1, La Légende de 
VEmpereur Asoka 6-7. It is very probable that this Apalasa is the same as Apalala. 

The subjugation of Apalala is also mentioned in Tsa-a-han Ching, T2.165b; A-yii- 
wang Ching, T50.135b, 149b; Ta Tang Hsi-yii Chi, T51. 882bce. In Divy. 348, a 
passage reads, “yada Bhagavan parinirvanakalasamaye ‘palalanagam viniya . . .” 
In Divy. 385, we read, “ parinirvanakalasamaye tadapalalam nagam damayitva... . 
The subjugation is also mentioned in Visw. 1.207, and in Vin. cm. 4.742. 

185Tn Divy. 184, the name of the naga is ASvatirthika. Variations in the manu- 
scripts are Asvatirthika, ASvatirthaka, Asvatirthaka. The Gilgit manuscript also 
seems to suggest this, for we find the words vatirthako and yenavatirthikasaya, cf. 
Lévi, JA 1932.1.20. However, Vin. 4.109 gives Ambatitthika, Ja. 1.360 has Ambatit- 
thaka, A.cm. 1.326 has Ambatittha. The Tib. has klu a-mrahi-chu-nogs, Amratirtha, 
cf. Mvyut. 3272. In the Chinese vinayas, the Ssi-fén Lii and Wu-fén Lii do not give 
the name of the naga, but Shih-sung Lii, T23.120c has An-p‘o-lo-ti-t‘a #5 UE Wed ih; 
Pi-nai-yeh, T24.891b has A-mo-t‘i-t‘u pay Ac HEH: ; and Mo-ho-séng-chi Lii, T22.386c 
has An-p‘o-lo Hs UE AE all these suggest Ambatittha or Amratirtha. The Fo-mu 
Ta-k‘ung-ch‘iao Ming-wang Ching, T19.432b has An-mo-lo Hs FEE so does Ta- 
K‘ung-ch‘iao Chou Ching, T19.470c. 
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It is interesting to note that in one Chinese and one Pali source, an explanation is 
given why the naga is evil and wicked. In the Kung-té Ching, T14.770ab, the story 
is told of a poor man in Hsii-yeh 2A $ country who hired himself out as a children’s 
barber, with the agreement that each patron would repay him with one hu fit of 
wheat at harvest time for his services. However, when the time came, no one paid 
him the promised amount of grain. He became angry, and vowed that he would 
become a wicked naga after death to harm this country. After death he actually 
became a naga who caused unseasonable winds and rains to arise and destroy the 
crops. 

In the A.cm. 1.325, the story is different. It is said that strangers became angry 
toward an old ferryman at a river-crossing, and struck and killed him. The ferryman 
made a dying wish and was reborn as a naga king possessed of great powers, living 
at that very same river-crossing. Because of his anger, the naga caused rains to fall 
out of season, so that the crops did not grow as they should. Ali the inhabitants 
of the region made annual offerings of food to appease him, and they even built a 
house for him to dwell in. 

These stories recall to mind a similar account of the naga Apalala during a previous 
incarnation. It is said that during the time of the Buddha Kassapa, this naga was 
born as a man endowed with the power to charm wicked nagas. As a result of his 
magic powers, there were no storms or unseasonable rains, and the inhabitants of ithe 
country enjoyed bountiful harvests. Out of gratitude each family promised to offer 
him a peck of grain for his livelihood. As the years went by, some families neglected 
to keep up their offerings. The man became angry at this ingratitude and vowed to 
become after death a wicked naga who would afflict this land with wind and rain. 
After he died, he was reborn as Apalala. Cf. Ta Tang Hsi-yii Chi, T51.882bc. 

Another naga, Wu-yeh ue = was a brahman in a previous incarnation who, in 
response to the pleas of a king whose kingdom was inundated by heavy rains, stopped 
the deluge by his magical powers. When the king forgot to give the brahman the 
riches he had promised for the feat, the brahman became exceedingly angry and 
vowed to become a wicked naga after death to plague that kingdom and destroy its 
crops. Cf. Fén-pieh Kung-té Lun, T25.51c, Przyuusxi, JA 1914.2.560-562. 

18° Tib. P26a8, D28b3 khon; L4la7, hkhon; both correct; N44a6 mkhon, wrong. 

**7In the Yu-pu P‘i-nai-yeh, T28.867a, it is said of Nanda and Upananda that 
“Three times a day they spit forth poisonous gases, and all birds and animals within 
250 yojanas die upon smelling them.” 

188 There is nothing in the Skt. about the naga spitting out poisonous gases to kill 
birds and animals. It merely reads, (Divy. 184) “ He always destroys our crops as 
they grow, and injures also our women, men, boys, girls, cows, buffaloes, goats, and 
rams.” Cf. Ltvi, JA 1932.1.19. The Tib. P26a8, L41a7, N44a6, D28b3 have only, 
“When the crops grow up, he eats and destroys them.” The Shih-sung Lii, T23.120c, 
tells that animals like horses, elephants, cows, sheep, mules, donkeys, and camels 
could not approach the abode, even birds could not fly over the place. During the 
autumn, when the crops were ready for harvest, he destroyed them all. Cf. Wu-fén 
Lii, T22.60a; Pi-nai-yeh, T24.891b. 

P26a8, D28b3 lo thog; L41a7, N44a6 lo tog. 

18° At this point, the Divy. 184 says that the Blessed One gave his assent by 
remaining silent, then left to return to his monastery, and it was there that the 


drawing of tallies took place. 
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The Tib. P26b1, L41b1, N44a7, D28b4 said that the Blessed One consented by 
his silence, then instructed the brahmans and householders with discourses on the 
law before he returned to the monastery. 

P26b2 hdsud; D28b5 hjud; L41b3 hjug. P26b3 kyi should be kyis. 

140 Skt. Salaka, Pali salaka, Tib. tshul sit. Divy. 691 defines it as a ticket. 
Ruys Davins and Steve, Pali-English Dictionary, defines it as a ticket consisting 
of a slip of wood used in voting, distributing, drawing lots, etc. On its use in the 
satngha, cf. Mahavagga 2.18.4; Cullavagga 4.14.26; 6.21.1; 7.5.5; Ja. 1.123. 

441 Divy. 184, “ Having informed the monks, Ananda began to distribute the tallies 
to the assembly of monks presided over by the Buddha. No tally was taken by the 
Blessed One. The elder monks began to consider why the Blessed One did not take 
a tally. They saw that he desired to manifest the good qualities of the venerable 
Svagata, so they too did not take any tally.” Cf. Livi, JA 1932. 1.19-20. The Tib. 
P26b5, D28b7, L41b6, B44b5 have a similar account. 

P26b5 das should be des. P26b5 rims should be brims. N45al has brims sin for 
brim par. 

142 The Skt. and Tib. do not say that the Buddha ordered Svagata to take a tally. 
Divy. 184 has, “The venerable Svagata began to consider why no tally had been 
taken by the Blessed One and the elder monks. He saw that the Blessed One 
desired to manifest his good qualities, so he said, ‘I shall fulfill the wish of the 
teacher, I shall take a tally.’ Half rising from his seat, stretching out his arm which 
was like the trunk of an elephant, he took a tally.” Cf. JA 1932.1.20. 

The Tib. P26b8, L42a4, D29a4, N45a3 are the same as the Skt., except that they 
do not have the quotation attributed to Svagata, “Sastur manoratham pirayami 
grhnami éalakam.” 

P26b8 bshad pas; N45a4, L42a4 bshed nas; D29a4 bshed par rig nas. N45a3 has only 
gnas brtan, others have gnas brtan gnas brtan. 

The Chinese vinayas do not have this elaborate procedure in designating Svagata 
as the one to subdue the naga. The Shih-sung Lii, T28.120c merely states that while 
Svagata was wandering through Ceti, he arrived at Bhaddavatika, where he heard 
about the poisonous naga during his tour for alms. The Pi-nai-yeh, T24.891b also 
states that Svagata heard about the naga while touring Saketa for alms. The Wu-fén 
Iii, T22.60a records that the people of Bhaddavatikaé were overjoyed when they 
heard that the Buddha with 1250 of his disciples had arrived at their city. They 
informed him of the poisonous naga and hoped that some virtuous one would subdue 
him. At that time Svagata was fanning the Buddha. The Buddha thereupon asked 
Svagata three times, “ Did you hear what these lay-men said?” Svagata answered in 
the affirmative each time. After the third time, Svagata concluded that the Buddha 
wanted him to subdue the naga. The A.cm. 1.825 gives the impression that Svagata 
voluntarily went to subdue the naga. It seems that when the Buddha was travelling 
through Kosambi, he came to a river crossing where the naga Ambatittha had his 
dwelling place, and declared his intention of passing the night there. When Svagata 
heard this, he reflected that he should first subdue the naga and then arrange the 
place properly for the Buddha. So he proceeded to the task. The Vin. 4.109 says 
nothing about the Buddha ordering Svagata to subdue the naga, the latter merely 
went ahead on his own accord. 

+49 After this, the Divy. 184-185, and the Tib. P27al, L42a5, N45a5, D29a4 con- 
tinue with the Buddha’s asking Ananda who had taken a tally. Ananda told him that 
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Svagata had. The Buddha then instructed Ananda to warn Svagata about the evil 
nature of the naga so that he could protect his bodily senses (kayendriyam, lus kyi 
dba po). Ananda did as he was told. Svagata, however assured him that even 
should Jambudvipa have as many nagas as sugar-cane, bamboos, and reeds, still the 
nagas would not be able to move even a hair on him. Cf. JA 1982.1.20. 

Tib. P27al de na should be de nas. P27a3 pas should be pa. P27a3 becom Idan 
hdas la should be becom Idan hdas las. P27a4, D29a7 shes byun ho; L42b2, N45b2 
shes gsun ho, correct. In addition to the above, the Tib. P27a5, D29b2, L42b4, 
N45b4 continue, “hdi Itar bdag gis beom Idan hdas kyi spyan shar rdsu hphrul gyi 
rkan pa bshi po dag kun du bsten cin / goms par byas / lan man du byas pahi phyir 
ro,” translated, “It is because in the presence of the Blessed One I have displayed, 
cultivated, and practi¢ed the four rddhipadas many times.” Mvyut. 2320 bsten pa 
or brten pa, asevita. Mvyut. 2321, goms pa, bhavita. Mvyut. 2322, lan man du byas, 
bahulikrta. 

144 Divy. 185; Tib. P27a8, L43al, N45b7, D29b4 state that the naga, after seeing 
Svagata coming in the distance, thought, “Could it be that news of my death has 
been heard by this sramana that he comes to my dwelling place?” Immediately after 
this, he thought, “ This is a guest [Tib. glo-bur ba, newcomer], let him come.” Then 
Svagata went to the pool, washed his feet and hands, strained water, collected fallen 
leaves, and began to prepare a meal. The naga neglected him all the while. Then 
Svagata thought, “Evil nagas which are not irritated cannot be subjugated. I shall 
irritate this one.” (Comment: cf. Yu-pu P‘i-nai-yeh, T23.867a for this same idea.) 
So Svagata, having finished his meal, washed his bowl and threw the dishwater into 
the pool. This greatly angered the naga, who forthwith vowed to reduce Svagata to 
nothing but a name. 

The Tib., instead of the last line, has “hdi ni fie bar ma shi ba shig yin no,” 
translated, “‘ This monk is one who is not tranquil-minded.” 

N46a2 spugs should be sprugs, to shake off dust. P27b1 chu btsugs should be chu 
btsags. L48a2, N46a2 have tshu btsags, with tshu a misprint for chu. P27b1 lam, 
wrong, should be lo ma. P27b8 fia bar should be fie bar. 

In some of the other Chinese vinayas, the naga became angry for some other 
reasons. In the Ssi-fén Lii, T22.671b, apparently the naga became angry because 
Svagata intruded into his dwelling place, spread out his grass mat, (tinasantharaka, 
cf. Mahavagga 8.11.1; Cullavagga 5.9.4; 5.11.3; Ja. 1.860.) and sat down in a paryanka 
position to meditate. According to the Pi-nai-yeh, T24.891b, and the Shih-sung Lii, 
T23.120c, the naga Ambatittha became angry upon smelling the odor of the monk’s 
kasaya. All the Pali sources, Vin. 4.109, Ja. 1.860, and A.cm. 1.825, mention that the 
naga became angry because Svagata intruded into his dwelling place, spread out his 
tinasantharaka, and sat down cross-legged preparatory to meditation. 

*4© Divy. 186, has nothing about clouds and thunder. Tib. P27b3, D30al, L43a6, 
N46a6 merely mention thunder. 

aa xe, maitri-samadhi, also called = BL. This samadhi calls for 
sympathy and compassion to all sentient beings. All feelings of anger, hatred, ill-will, 
and malice are gotten rid of, only a spirit of friendship and love remain. Cf. Mocut- 
ZUKI, op. cit. 2.1793be; Sn. v. 507; Sn. em. 2.417. 

wie WAKA FY. aguru-cirnani, aloe-wood, the Aquiluria Agallocha. Also called 
BYR BR. The Chinese derive the name from the fact that aloe-wood will 
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sink when placed in water. It is found in Assam, Siam, Cambodia, Annam, Persia, 
Kwangtung, and Hainan. Cf. Mocnizuxt, op. cit. 4.8625be; Chung-a-han Ching 
Fafa] GRE , T1.653b. 

148 fot HY FP, candana-cirnani, Mvyut. 6250. Scientific name Sirium Myrtifolium. 
Cf. MocuizvuxI, op. cit. 3.2986c; Chung-a-han Ching, T1.658b. 

= Hit HE. tamala-cirnani, Mvyut. 6254. Found in Southern India, Ceylon, 
and China. Also called #¢#f in Chinese. Cf. Mocuizuxt, op. cit. 4.3494ab; H. M. 
Jounson, Brief Communications, JAOS 64 (1944) 224, which indicated on the authority 
of Hemacandra that the tamala has black blossoms, and not white or yellow as 
commonly supposed. 

159'The objects which the naga caused to rain down from the sky vary in the 
different sources. I shall indicate the list of falling objects according to sources and 
the order in which they were caused to fall, and what they were converted into by 
Svagata. 

a. Divy. 186. 

1. weapons such as discuses, spears, axes, lances. These were converted into 
heavenly flowers such as utpala, padma, kumuda, pundarika, and mandaraka. 

2.° rains of coal, became heavenly mandaraka flowers. 

3. dust, became aguru powder, sandalwood powder, tamala powder. 

b. Tib. list same as that in Skt., except in the list of powders changed from dust, 
te = rgya spos kyi phye ma, which Mvyut. 5791, 6249, defines as tagara FFP, 
ce. Kung-té Ching, T14.770b. 

1. rain. Svagata changed his almsbowl into a canopy and covered the country 
with it, so that no rain fell upon the people. 

2. snow. Svagata caught the snow in his bowl, and when the snowfall was over, 
swept off the snow into a pile as high as a mountain. 

d. Pi-nai-yeh, T24.891be. 

1. thunder and rain, changed into utpala, padma, kumuda, and pundarika. 

2. snakes, scorpions, tortoises, turtles. Snakes changed into eye Gag gar- 
lands (?) of blue lotuses, scorpions into campaka garlands, turtles and 
tortoises into garlands of many-petalled flowers. 

8. lances, knives, and spears, changed into sugarcane, rock-honey, and grapes. 

e. Shih-sung Lii, T23.120c. 

1. rain and hailstones, changed into shih-chii-li-ping FE{A AFI HF (Fan-fan-yii 
FAAESE, T54.1052c says this is sesame cake), hsiao-ping fi HF (cake 
stuffed with meat?), po-po-lo-ping UE Uk BE fat AP): 

2. thunder, changed into huan-hsi wan PRES I. (This is made from a mixture 
of curd, flour, honey, ginger, pepper, grapes, walnut, pomegranate and F&-f- 
(?). Cf. Ta-pan Nieh-p‘an Ching FIBA , T12.595ce; Ta Chih Tu 
Lun, T25.710c.) 

3. arrows, knives, and spears, changed into utpala, padma, kumuda, and 
pundarika. 

4. poisonous snakes, centipedes, venomous snakes, harmless centipedes, changed 
into necklaces (H4¥$, muktahara, Mocuizvxt, op. cit. 54932b) made of 
utpala, campaka (Mvyut 6151; Mocuizuxt, op. cit. 3.3002b), varshika 
CAP HE, Moyut. 6153; Mocutzuxt, op. cit. 5.4282a, one of the mallika 
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family. Cf. also Fan-fan-yii, T54.1050a), and atimuktaka (Py BZ tn, 
MocuizvuKI, op. cit. 1.87a; Fan-fan-yii, T54.1049c) . 

No list is found in the Dharmagupta and Mahisasaka vinayas. 

181 The Shih-sung Lii, T23.120c, has the naga spitting smoke and fire before the 
rain, hailstones, and weapons. In the Ssi-fén Lii, T22.671c, and Wu-fén-Lii, T22.60a, 
only smoke and fire are mentioned. The Kung-té Ching, T14.770b, and Pi-nai-yeh, 
T24.891c, leave out the smoke and fire altogether. All the Pali sources, A.cm. 1.326, 
Ja. 1.360, and Vin. 4.109, mention the naga emitting smoke and fire but not the other 
objects: rain, hailstones, and weapons. 

152 4K 3P , tejodhatu-samadhi, or agni-dhatu-samadhi, Mvyut. 224; la Vatu Pous- 
sin, L’Abhd. 3.229 note 3; Chung-a-han Ching, T1.497%c. Cf. Divy. 378, “ ardhena 
gatrena vavarsha toyam ardhena jajvala hutaSanas ca.” , 

153 Divy. 186, adds here that the brahmans and householders of Sisumaragiri, upon 
seeing this blaze, became excited, rushed out, and began to tell each other that the 
Blessed One was subduing the naga. The monks also gazed at the flames. The 
Blessed One then said to the monks, “O monks, this one, namely Svagata, is the 
foremost of my monks and disciples who have repeatedly attained mastery over 
the element of fire.” 

The Tib. P28a1, L44a1, N47al, D380a6 do not have the people and monks rushing 
out and gazing at the flames. 

154 Divy. 186 says that when the pride and arrogance of the naga disappeared and 
all his weapons were destroyed, then he began to flee. Same in Tib. P28a2, D30a7, 
L44a3, N47a3. 

155 The details of this subjugation of Ambatittha by Svagata are very similar to 
those of the defeat of Apalala by the Buddha and Vajrapani given in Yu-pu Yao-shih, 
T24.40be. 

15° The Skt. and Tib. versions both agree with the Chinese in attributing the naga’s 
defeat to his inability to cope with the superior iddhi of Svagata in controlling fire. 

Tib. N47a3 hbrog gnas should be hbros par. N47a5 hbhar ba should be hbar shin. 

However, some of the other Chinese vinayas present a different version of the sub- 
jugation. According to Pi-nai-yeh, T24.891c, after Svagata had converted the lances, 
knives, and spears into sugar-cane, rock-honey, and grapes, the naga reflected to 
himself that this must be a deity come to convert him. After thinking thus, the naga 
no longer harbored any anger. He abandoned his naga-shape, assumed the form of 
a brahman, and prostrated himself at the feet of Svagata. 

The Shih-sung Lii, T23.120c-21a makes the defeat rather amusing. It states that 
Svagata knew that the naga had exhausted all his strength and could not move any 
more. Consequently Svagata reduced his own body to such a small size that he could 
enter through the naga’s ears and come out through his eyes; having come out from the 
eyes, he entered the nose and came out through the mouth. Thus he went in and out 
without injuring the naga. The naga became terrified by these antics and submitted 
to Svagata. (It should be pointed out that similar antics were practiced by Mogal- 
lana while subjugating the nagarajas Nanda and Upananda. Cf. T'séng-i-a-han Ching, 
T2.703b-704b; Lung-wang Hsiung-ti Ching, T15.131b; Visu. 1.400. Panthaka while 
subjugating the naga Wu-yeh also went in and out of the naga’s ears, nose, mouth, 
and eyes. Cf. Fén-pieh Kung-té Lun, T25.51c.) 

In the Ssi-fén Lii, T22.671c, Svagata subdued the naga by extinguishing the flames 
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so that they no longer had any glow. The Kung-té Ching, T14.770b description is 
even more abbreviated. It relates that after Svagata had thwarted Ambatittha’s 
attempt to cover the country with rain and snow, he chased the naga in and out of 
his abode until in the end the naga became exhausted. Jd. 1.360 states that while 
the naga’s flames could not harm Svagata, the latter’s flames could harm the naga, 
hence the naga capitulated. 

197 Divy. 187, “Enough, reverend Svagata, why do you harm me?” Svagata 
answered, “ You who are subject to old age, I do not want to harm you, but you 
want to harm me. If I had not acquired such a stock of merits, I would have been 
killed by you.” 

Tib. P28a4, L44a6, N47a6, D30b2 follow the Skt. here. N47a6 dgahi bahi chos 
should be rga bahi chos (Skt. jaradharma). N47a7 der should be deh. P28a4, D30b2 
tho htsham; L44a6, N47a6 mtho htsham, both correct. 

158 HE | tiryagyoni, rebirth as an animal, one of the evil gatis, Mvyut. 2300, 
4752. Tiryanc or tiryac means horizontal, as opposed to vertical (irdhva). An 
animal walks horizontally, while a man walks vertically, hence FE, meaning sidewise, 
sideways. 

15° Tn the Skt. and Tib. this speech is not found here but at a later part, and 
under different circumstances. Instead of being spoken by Svagata, it was uttered by 
the Buddha. 

aoe = BF. Movyut. 8689-8691. Cf. D. 1.145; A. 1.56; Sn. 15-16, 24-25; Kh. 1. 

101 BA siksipada, the five rules of morality adopted by one entering the Budd- 
hist community. These are abstinence from 1. panatipata, taking life. 2. adinnadana, 
taking what is not given. 3. kamesu-micchacara, adultery. 4. musavada, telling lies. 
5. suramerayamajjapamadatthana, negligence arising out of taking intoxicating liquor. 
Cf. S. 2.167; A.3.203-206; 4.266; Mahdvagga 1.56; Kh. 1. 

192 Divy. 187 is different here. It says that the naga asked Svagata what he 
should do. Svagata replied, “Go to the Blessed One and accept the formulas of 
refuge and the siksapadas from him.” 

Tib. P28a6, L44b1, N47b1, D30b4 are the same as the Skt. P28a6 lon Sin; L44b2 
lons Sig; N47b2, D80b4 lon Sig. 

In some accounts this exhortation of Svagata to the naga occurs immediately after 
the latter had been subjugated. Thus the A. cm. 1.826 tells us that the naga prostrated 
himself at the feet of Svagata and cried out, “Noble sir, I take refuge in you.” 
Svagata replied, “ There is no obligation to take refuge in me, go for refuge to the 
Buddha.” The Shih-sung Lii, T23.121la, records that the naga made a gesture of 
reverence to Svagata and said, “I take refuge in you.” Svagata answered, “ Do not 
take refuge in me, take refuge where I take refuge.” Likewise, in the Pi-nai-yeh, 
T24.891c, Svagata exhorted the naga, who had assumed the form of a brahman, to 
take refuge in the Buddha, dharma, and samgha. 

*°8 From this, one gathers that the naga received the formulas of refuge and 
siksapadas from Svagata. Divy. 187 does not agree, however. It merely has, “ Very 
well, O Svagata, I will do it,” that is, the naga consents to go to the Blessed One and 
receive the formulas of refuge and siksapadas from him. The Tib. does not have this 
reply of the naga. 

In other sources, it appears that the naga did receive the formulas from Svagata 
and not from the Buddha. Thus the Shih-sung Lii, T23.121a, says that the naga took 
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refuge in the Buddha, dharma, and satngha, became an upasaka, and no longer com- 
mitted evil deeds. There is no mention of his going to the presence of the Buddha. 
The Pi-nai-yeh, T24.891c, says that the naga took refuge in the three jewels, became 
an upasaka, and from then on to the end of his life did not take any more lives. 
The A.cm. 1.326 has it that after the naga had taken refuge in the three jewels, 
he did not harm anyone anymore, and he caused the rains to fall in season. 

164'The Chinese version of the Milasarvastivadin vinaya is the only one that said 
Ambatittha disappeared. Other Chinese sources said that Svagata took the naga to the 
Buddha. The Wu-fén Lii, T22.60a, says that after subjugating the naga, Svagata 
converted him into the size of a chopstick (F#.- K‘o Hung Hy HE, Tsang Ching Yin-i 
Sui Han Lu FREE BERG ERSK. Tokys BH. 3.500 FERRE ULE. This 
work was completed in 940.), put him into his bowl, and returned to where the 
Buddha was. When he asked the Buddha where he should put the naga, the Buddha 
instructed him to place it in the middle of the world (?). (HEFL isi] . The meaning 
of this is not clear. Does it mean the center of this world, or does it mean the 
bhuvar-loka, the space between the various worlds? If the latter, then the naga would 
be placed outside this world.) The Ssii-fén Lii, T22.671c, also states that Svagata put 
the naga into his almsbowl. In the Kung-té Ching, T14.770b, the naga, after 
acknowledging defeat, asked, “ What kind of deity are you?” Svagata replied, “I 
am a disciple of the Buddha.” Svagata then induced the naga to take refuge in the 
Buddha. The naga then asked where the Blessed One was, and was informed that he 
was in Sravasti. He then asked whether or not he could follow Svagata there, and the 
latter replied that he was welcome to do so. Thereupon Svagata put him into a case 
and carried him there. Before Svagata arrived at the place where the Buddha was, he 
drank some liquor and fell down intoxicated under a tree, scattering all about his 
personal belongings including the naga. Mogallana was dispatched by the Buddha to 
bring Svagata and the naga in. The naga upon arrival reverenced the Buddha, accepted 
the five precepts and the daSsa-kusalani, and became a sotapanna. (Comment: The 


dasa-kusalani are: 


. adinnadana veramani—abstaining from stealing. 

kamesu-micchacara veramani—abstaining from adultery. 

. Musavada veramani—abstaining from lying. 

pisunaya vacaya veramani—abstaining from harsh language. 

pharusaya vacaya veramani—abstaining from slander. 

samphappalapa veramani—abstaining from frivolous talk. 

. anabhijjhia—abstaining from covetousness. 

. avyapado—abstaining from malice. 

. sammaditthi—correct views. Cf. D. 3.269; S. 2.168; Mvyut. 1687-1698.) The 
Kung-té Ching, however, is the only source to put the drinking episode between the 
subjugation of the naga and his conversion by the Buddha. 

In Divy. 187, there is a detailed description of the meeting between the naga and 
the Buddha. The Tib. P28a6, L44b2, N47b2, D30b4, follow the Skt. closely. Here 
we read that Svagata led the naga to where the Buddha was (the Tib. says he put 
the naga in a bowl) and presented him to the Blessed One. The Blessed One said, 
“Good sir, because of your bad conduct in previous existences, you have attained 
rebirth in this low state of an animal. Now you are intent upon killing and slaying, 
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you cause death to others, you live by attacking others. After you have passed out of 
this state of existence, what state will you go to? Where will you be reborn? What 
will be your future?” The naga then asked the Buddha what he should do. The 
Buddha replied, “ Receive the formulas of refuge and the siksapadas from me, and 
grant freedom from fear to the brahmans and householders of Sisumaragiri.” The 
naga did as instructed. 

L44b4, N47b5 do not have shon gyi after re Sig. P28a8 hdsud; D30b7 hjud; L44b6 
hjug. P28b2, D3lal mchi ba; L45a2, N48a2 hgro ba. 

From the foregoing we see that the Skt. and the Tib. differ materially from our 
Chinese account on what transpired immediately after Svagata had subjugated the 
naga. The Chinese links the instructions to and conversion of the naga directly with 
Svagata. It was Svagata who scolds the naga for his evil deeds, and who exacts the 
naga’s promise not to commit any more evil. According to the Skt., however, the 
naga was first taken to the presence of the Buddha, and it was the Buddha who 
reprimands him for his slaying and killing, and who received the promise not to 
molest the people of Sigumaragiri any more. 

The Ssii-fén Lii, T22.671c differs from all the rest by saying that Svagata, after 
putting the naga into his almsbowl, took him to the matted hair brahmacarin in 
whose house he had stayed for the night. 

165 This assertion is not found in the Skt., Tib., Pali, or in the other Chinese 
sources. 

166 According to Divy. 187, the brahmans and householders merely said, “ Bhaga- 
vata bhadantaévatirthiko nago vinitah.” This could be interpreted as a question, in 
which case it agrees with what the Tib. P28b4, D31la3, L45a5, N48a5 have, “ Reverend 
one, has the naga Amratirtha been tamed by the Blessed One? ” 

187 The upasaka or upasika, lay-man and lay-woman in the Buddhist community, 
merely repeats the following formula, “Es’aham bhante bhagavantam saranam 
gacchami dhammaifi ca bhikkhusamghafi ca, upasakam mam bhagava dharetu ajjatagge 
panupetam saranam gatan ti.” Mahdvagga 1.7.10; 1.22.11. The upasaka then 
promises to carry out the five siksapadas. No upasampada ceremony is necessary. 

7°8 Divy. 187-188 adds, “ People in the world like success and dislike misfortune. 
Some said, ‘ He is the son of our brother.’ Others said, ‘ He is the son of our sister.’ 
Still others said, ‘ He is the son of our friend.’ ” 

Tib. P28b6, L45b1, N48b1, D3la5 have in addition, “He is our mother’s brother 
(shan bo).” JAscuKke, Dictionary 471b defines shan bo as son-in-law and brother-in- 
law also. P28b5, D31la5 have “bdag cag gi phu nu bohi bu yin no,” “he is the son 
of our brother,” similar to the Skt., but L45a7, N48a7 have “bdag cag gi bu legs 
hons yin no,” “he is our son Svagata.” 

1084 This is an interesting example of the use of {= as a pronoun in the 2nd person. 
The character is used so often in that sense in Buddhist texts that there seems to 
be little doubt about it. In the various places where it is used, it seems to be 
equivalent to the modern nin {&, the honorific you. Examples of its usage are: 

1. Messenger calling to merchant, T23.632a13, {S277 HE #nbi see. 
wie of Saundarananda addressing merchants, T23.632a18, He SE ME 

8. A courtesan speaking to a merchant, T23.632c4, CARER UE IL, ES 


23 HA TETRA DE EEDE 


4. A courtesan speaking to merchants, T23.632c15, F.4d 4 H eps =E WG ? 
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5. One merchant speaking to another, T23.632c28, (SAE FRE A 
WY Baga « 

6. A man speaking to a monk, T23.666c20, (2. 2¢Nk MEA 2S; T23.666022, 
VEE Ey, FU; T23.666c23, -_b ME , FEAL HE Kip. 

7. Fishermen speaking to one another, T23.669a4, {= FY {ALA FERRARA : 

8. Woman scolding monks T23.683a27, F¥ 13 {= SB. 

For the ordinary pronoun in the 2nd person, without any degree of politeness, ju 
YX is used. Examples are; 

1. Father speaking to son, T23.632a23 Ya SLE 

2. Master to servant, T23.632c10, UcHy 4 ARSE He 

3. Man to woman, T23.632c5 Ya *F-{R] SE. 

160 ing, cf. Tz'i-yiian FE. 62c. 

*79' This paragraph does not occur in the Skt. and Tib. 

*71 Tib. L45b3, have la, but P28b7, D31a7 have las, which is correct. 

172 JERE. On the use of seats, cushions, stuffed couches, and stuffed chairs per- 
mitted by the Buddha, cf. Mahdvagga 5.11; Cullavagga 6.8. For the list of large 
cushions, divans, and couches which the sammgha was forbidden to use, cf. Mahavagga 
5.10.4. 

*78 Divy. 188, Ahitundika. Cf. Divy. 497.12. This may be his name or it may 
merely be a description of his profession. The Tib. does not indicate it as a proper 
name, merely translates it as a snake charmer, sbrul khas sdigs. The Chinese 
HER Hehe . one who is able to charm poisonous nagas, is ambiguous, for if the 
brahman were able to charm nagas, then there was no reason for him to flee. The 
word ahitundika means a snake charmer, so that if the Chinese read HER ERE, 
one who is able to charm poisonous snakes, it would have been better. 

*74 There is nothing in the Skt. or Tib. about his living under a changed name. 
N48b6 bras should be bros. N48b7 ka-sa-lar should be ko-sa-lar. 

179 Divy. 188; Tib. P29a2, L45b7, N48b7, D31b3 say that he was put in charge of 
elephant’s liquor by King Prasenajit. In the Skt., emend madhya to madya, ef. 
JAOS 40.336. For the practice of animals drinking liquor, cf. BLuoomrieitp, JAOS 
40.336-39. P29b2 glan po should be glan po chehi. 

*7® King of Kosala, a contemporary of the Buddha, who was converted and became 
a close friend of the Blessed One. His sister, Kosaladevi, was married to Bimbisara, 
king of Magadha. Cf. DPPN 2.168-174; AKANUMA, op. cit. 490b-495b. 

*77 The Skt. and Tib. do not have this part of the brahman’s speech. 

78 Divy. 188; Tib. P29a5, D31b5, L46a3, N49a3 state the reason for declining. 
“Brahman, on account of me, the assembly of monks presided over by the Buddha 
has been invited by the brahmans and householders of Sisumaragiri to take food with 
them for seven days, therefore I cannot accept.” 

P29a5 dge hdun du should be dge hdun shag hdun du. L46a4 la should be las. 

179 AT HF, sattva, Mvyut. 384, 2288, 2297, 6448. 

1° This last sentence is not in the Skt. or Tib. 

181 The Chinese leaves out the details, which the Skt., Divy. 189, and Tib. P30a3, 
L47b6, N50b6, D32b5 have, of Anathapindada preparing the food and inviting the 
Blessed One, and of the Blessed One’s going to the feast accompanied by the assembly 
of monks. 

P30a4, L47b7, N50b7, D32b6 chu ra, meaning uncertain, but should refer to water 
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jars. P80a4, D382b6 gyar; L47b7, N50b7 gsol. P30a5 dge hdun du should be dge hdun 
mdun du. P30a5 gdan sa la ga la ba; L48a2, N5la2, D82b7 gyi bkad sa ga la ba. 
In the next line, however, P30a6 has bkad sa ga la ba. 

182 The Tib. P30al, D32b3, L47b3, N50b3 follow the Chinese closer here, for they 
say, “ Reverend one, this brahman came and invited me to have breakfast at his 
dwelling place tomorrow. Shall I accept his invitation?” Divy. 189, makes no 
mention of Svagata going to ask for the Buddha’s permission, it merely records that 
Svagata accepted by remaining silent. 

P30a2 hgron should be mgron. 

183 According to this Chinese version, the brahman purposely put some elephant 
liquor in the broth. Divy. 190 says that the brahman intended to give water to 
Svagata to help digestion. While preparing the water, however, his finger, which had 
touched the elephant’s liquor, was thrust into it. BLoomrietp, JAOS 40.336, emends 
praksipta to prak ksipta, and translates the passage, “ While preparing drink, Ahi- 
tundika’s finger was thrust forth from the elephant’s liquor.” This does not give a 
very clear meaning, however. 

For this incident, the Tib. P30a8, D33a3, L48a6, N5la7 have, “bram ze des glan 
po chehi chan gi nan du mdsub mo bcug ste skom gyi nan du krog krog dkrugs 
te |tshe dan Idan pa legs hos la phul lo,” translated, “That brahman, having put 
his thumb in the elephant’s liquor, stirred the drink with a grinding sound, and gave 
it to Svagata.” For krog krog, cf. Das, Dictionary 42b. 

For this drink, the Tib. has a word the reading and meaning of which are not 
clear. P30a8 has stsan gnan; D33a3 has san nan; L48a6 rtsan nan; Ndla6 rtsan gnan. 
According to JAscuke, Dictionary 457b, sai means cleansing, and there is also a word 
gtsah which means purifying, cleaning. stsah and rtsan are probably misprints, I have 
not found anything about them. It may be that both should be emended to gtsan. 
gnan and nan are both derived from the verb non pa, to press. Therefore, the Tib. 
seems to have the idea of a laxative here. 

P30a8 hdsuh mo, and N5la7 hdsub mo should be mdsub mo, which is the reading 
in L48a7 and D33a3. P30a8 dgrugs should be dkrugs. 

184 Divy. 190, “ Without concentration of mind, the insight of the arhats does not 


go forth.” 
Tib. P30a8, L48a7, N51b1, D33a4 treat jfianadarSana as a dvandva, ses pa dan 


mthon ba. 

185 This episode of Svagata’s drinking liquor displays the widest diversity among the 
vinayas of the other Buddhist schools. None of these vinayas introduces the brahman 
Ahitundika into the story. Therefore their accounts are shorter and simpler. The 
place where the drinking takes place likewise varies. 

According to Vin. 4.109, (Horner 2.383-384), after the subjugation of the naga by 
Svagata, the Buddha and the monks went to Kosambi. The lay-followers of Kosambi 
asked Sagata, “ What is hard for the masters to obtain and liked [by them]? What 
may we give?” The group of six monks told the lay-followers, “There is, your 
reverences, a spirituous liquor called white spirits, it is hard for the monks to obtain, 
and liked [by them]. Give that.” Thus, on the next day, when Sagata went out 
for alms, house after house offered white spirits to him. (The group of six monks 
mentioned here are the chabbaggiya, who are always introduced as defying the vinaya 
tules. They first appear in Mahdvagga 1.58. In the Cullavagga 1.1.1, translated in 
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Vin. Texts 2.329, they are said to be “makers of strife, quarrelsome, makers of 
disputes, given to idle talk, and raisers of legal questions in the sarngha.” Their names 
are Assaji, Punabhasu, Panduka, Lohitaka, Mettiya, and Bhummajaka. Cf. Ja. 
2.387.) 

Th A.cm. 1.827, and Ja. 1.360, also have similar versions, with the scene laid in 
Kosambi, and the group of six sinful monks providing the suggestion about offering 
white spirits to Sagata. 

According ‘to the Ssii-fén Lii, T22.671c-672a, the lord of Kosambi was staying in the 
same matted-hair brahmacarin’s dwelling, and when he heard of the subjugation of 
the naga, he marvelled at the supernatural faculties of the monk, and reflected that 
the Tathagata must possess even greater powers. Thus when the Buddha journeyed 
to Kosambi, he hurriédly went to the place where the Buddha was and reverenced 
him. After listening to the Buddha preach, he then turned to Svagata and asked 
what he was in need of. Svagata replied that he was not in need of anything in 
particular. When the lord insisted, the chabbaggiya told him that the equipment of a 
monk, such as robes, bowl, nisidana, and needleholder, were easily procurable, but 
what was difficult to procure was black spirits. The lord promised Svagata as much 
black spirit as he desired. On the next day, Svagata went to the dwelling place of 
the lord of Kosambi, who served him with delicious foods and black spirits profusely. 
(Comment: Vin. 3.232, defines a nisidana as a piece of cloth to sit on, so called if it 
has,a border. Cf. Mahdvagga 1.25.14;8.16.3; Cullavagga 8.1.4. In Vin. 4.170-171 
[Horner 3.94-96], a nisidana with the proper measure as well as a border is allowed. 
The length should be two spans, width one and a half span, and the border one span 
wide.) 

The Mahisasaka Vinaya, T22.60a, says that when the people of Bhaddavatika 
heard of the subjugation of the naga by Svagata, they were elated and asked the 
monks who Svagata was. When Svagata was pointed out, they went up to him and 
invited him to take alms with them. Svagata consented. They then asked him what 
kind of food he desired. He replied that when he was a lay-man, he was fond of wine 
and meat. The people provided these items for Svagata, who ate and drank until he 
was fully satisfied. 

The idea of indigestion reappears in the Shih-sung Lii, T23.121a. According to this, 
the fame of Svagata spread far and wide after his subjugation of the naga. People 
everywhere offered alms to the satngha in the name of Svagata. One of these donors 
was an old woman who invited Svagata to her house. She prepared a gruel with large 
quantities of curd and milk, which Svagata ate. Then the woman began to worry 
that Svagata, having eaten so much of the gruel, would become sick with indigestion. 
So she gave him a wine which resembled water in color, smell, and taste, which he 
drank without looking. 

A woman figured again in the Pi-nai-yeh, T24.891c as the person who furnished the 
wine. According to this version, Svagata was invited by an upasika to take alms in 
her house. When Svagata arrived, he said that he was thirsty, and asked for some 
broth. Instead, the woman served him with wine that resembled water in color and 
taste, which he drank without first tasting it. 

According to the Kung-té Ching, T14.770b, the people all rejoiced over the taming 
of the naga by Svagata and they asked him what sort of a deity he was. Svagata 
told them he was a disciple of the Buddha. They then presented him with all sorts 
of food and wine which he consumed. 
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The Mahasanghika vinaya, T22.386c, also gives some detailed information about 
this episode. It says that 500 great families of Kosambi, having become prosperous 
and flourishing again as a result of Svagata’s exploit, invited the monks at regular 
intervals to take alms with them. At one of these feasts, Svagata ate the elaborate 
and delicious foods prepared for him, and afterwards felt thirsty. He was given wine 
that resembled water in color and taste, which he drank. 

186 BR, dantakastha. These are bits of sweet-smelling wood, root, or creeper, 
the ends of which are chewed as a dentifrice, and not rubbed on the teeth. After 
chewing the mouth was rinsed with water. Cf. Vin. Texts 3.147 note 5. In Culla- 
vagga 5.31, are the rules governing the use of toothsticks. They are not to exceed 
8 finger-breadths in length, nor are they to be too short, for they must at least be 4 
finger-breadths. The benefits of chewing the dantakastha are given in Cullavagga 
5.31.1. These are: 1. It is good for the eyes. 2. The mouth does not become ill- 
smelling. 8. The passage through which food passes becomes pure. 4. Bile and 
phlegm do not get into the food. 5. The food becomes pleasing to the palate. 

The Wu-fén Lii, T22.176b, also enumerates the five benefits arising out of chewing 
the dantakastha. 1. It aids digestion. 2. It eliminates fever and sputum. 3. It enables 
one to distinguish tastes. 4. The mouth does not become ill-smelling. 5. The eyes 
become clear. 

I-ching in Nei-fa Chuan, T54.208c-209a, Takakusu 33-35, reports on this practice 
among the monks of India and Ceylon during his time. After chewing, he suggests 
that the rinsing water should be taken into the mouth through the nostrils, for this was 
what Nagarjuna did to secure long life. . 

The Wu-fén Lii, T22.176-177, calls the dantakastha yang-chih #§#X. Cf. also 
Yu-pu Tsa-shih, T24.264c-265a, for a complete account concerning the use of the stick, 
the occasion and place to use it, and the methods of using it. It is interesting to note 
that even at that early age the Hindus had been observant enough to notice some 
connection between the eyes and teeth, something which modern dentistry and 
ophthalmology seem to corroborate. 

187 This sentence is not in the Skt. or Tib. 

188 Divy. 190; Tib. P30b1, L48b1, N51b2, D33a4 have, “ The bazaar of Sravasti was 
covered with mats. After Svagata had gone beyond the bazaar, he was overcome by 
the heat .. .” The Tib. has a word, re Ides, which is not found in the dictionaries, 
but which must be equivalent to the Skt. kilifija, mat. 

18° P30b2 sa la skyel to; D33a5 sa la sgyel to; both wrong. L48b2, N51b2 de 
brgyal to, correct, for brgyal means to faint. 

*°°'In Kung-té Ching, T14.770b, Svagata became intoxicated and fell asleep under 
a tree, with his almsbowl, the naga he was carrying, and his robes scattered all about. 
According to the Mo-ho-séng-chi Lii, T22.386c, Svagata fell intoxicated with his legs 
stretched out and pointed toward the Buddha. The Pi-nai-yeh, T24.891c, states that 
Svagata was overcome by intoxication as he approached the gates of Jetavana. In the 
Wu-fén Lii, T22.60a, however, Svagata was on his way back to Kosambi from 
Bhaddavatika when he was overcome by intoxication. The Ssi-fén Lii, T22.672a, added 
that Svagata retched upon being overcome by the intoxicating spirits, and the multi- 
tudes of birds chirped in wild confusion when this took place. In Vin. 4.109, Svagata 
fell down at the town gate as he was leaving the town of Kosambi. The A. cm. 1.327, 
states that Svagata, after having gone near the Buddha, became intoxicated from 
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too much liquor and no food, and fell upon a rubbish heap. In Jd. 1.360, Svagata fell 
prostrate at the gate on his way out of the town and lay there babbling nonsence. 

1°1 Singular in the Skt. and Tib., but I think the Chinese is to be taken in the 
plural here. 

192 The Skt. and Tib. have this also, but outside of the vinaya of the Milasarvasti- 
vadin, none of the vinayas of the other schools have this reference to the grass-hut 
created magically by the Buddha. 

193 Tib, P30b5 bstan par; L48b6, N51b7, D33b1 ston par. P30b5 gzen stod; L48b6 
gzehs bstod; N51b7 gzeh bstod; D33b1 gzehs stod. P30b6, N52a2, L49al have brtul 
nas; meaning not clear. D33b3 however has btul nas. 

The Ssi-fén Lii, T22.672a does not say that the Buddha went to the place where 
Svagata was. The Buddha, although he knew, merely asked Ananda why the birds 
were chirping in such wild confusion, and Ananda informed him of what had happened 
to Svagata. 

The Wu-fén Lii, T22.60ab, records that the Buddha with his heavenly eyes saw from 
afar what had happened to Svagata, and together with Ananda, he went out to bring 
Svagata back to a well in the monastery. The Buddha himself fetched water, while 
Ananda washed Svagata’s robes, then made him lie down on a grass-mat with his 
head turned toward the Buddha. In an instant, Svagata turned about and stretched 
his legs toward the Blessed One to touch him. 

The Shih-sung Lii, T23.121a, says that the Buddha and Ananda while walking about 
came to the spot where Svagata was. Although the Buddha knew, he asked Ananda 
who the monk was, and was told that he was Svagata. The Buddha then asked 
Ananda to prepare a seat, fetch water, and assemble the monks at that locality. All 
these things were done by Ananda. 

According to the Pi-nai-yeh, T24.891c, the Buddha knew that Svagata had become 
intoxicated, so he took Ananda out with him to the gate of Jetavana, where they saw 
Svagata lying down, with his belongings strewn about. The Buddha then asked 
Ananda who it was, and was told that the monk was Svagata. The Buddha then 
asked Ananda to go back and summon the monks to assemble outside the gates. 
The Kung-té Ching, T14.770b, does not say that the Buddha went to the place where 
Svagata was. It relates that when Svagata fell prostrate upon the ground, the 
Buddha smiled. Ananda asked why the Buddha smiled. The latter pointed out 
Svagata lying at the foot of the tree. At the time the monks asked how it was that 
an arhat could become intoxicated. The Buddha said there were four things in which 
the arhat is not the equal of the Buddha. First, an arhat does not gain insight 
without concentration. Second, the arhat cannot manifest his supernatural faculties 
at all times. Third, he cannot forcibly persuade people to give him alms. Fourth, his 
body still has insects and worms. The Buddha then dispatched Moggallana to bring 
Svagata and the naga back to the monastery. 

The three Pali sources that we have, Vin. 4.109, A.cm. 1.827, and Ja. 1.360-361, all 
say that the Blessed One after finishing his meal went to where Sagata had fallen, 
and commanded the monks to bring him back to the monastery. The Vinaya and 
Jataka add that the monks laid Sagata down with his head at the Buddha’s feet, but 
Sagata immediately turned around and pointed his feet toward the Buddha. 

*** Divy. 190; Tib. P30b6, L49a1, N52a2, D33b3, all say that before the Buddha 
addressed the monks, he withdrew his exercise of iddhi powers. 
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105 YT ¥¥ 11}. This appears to be another rendering of Sigumaragiri. Cf. Mocuizux1, 
op. cit. 2.19338¢c. 

196 Divy. 190 reading is not so good, “Is he able to remove now the poison of bad 
food? ” 

Tib. P30b7, N52a4, D33b4, L49a3 ask whether or not he could now tame a young 
serpent. P380b7 sbrul phrog should be sbrul phrug, sai phul should be kyaf thul, 
cf. L49a3, N52a4, D33b4. 

The vinayas of the other schools give more variants. Instead of an eel, the Ssi-fén 
Lii, T22.672a, has a small naga. In the Mo-ho-séng-chi Lii, T22.387a; Shih-sung Lii, 
JT23.121b; Wu-fén Lii, T22.60b; and Pi-nai-yeh, T24.891c, the question is asked 
whether or not Svagata could subdue a frog in his drunken condition. Ja. 1.361 sub- 
stitutes a harmless water snake. The Vin. 4.110, (Horner 2.384) asks, “Is Sagata 
able to come into conflict with the serpent of Ambatittha now? ” 

1°7In the Chinese vinayas of the other schools, the Buddha put a number of 
questions to the assembled monks. In general, the Buddha asked whether or not 
Svagata was respectful in lying down with his feet pointed toward the Blessed One, 
whether or not they had heard of Svagata taming the poisonous naga, whether or not 
he could do so in his present intoxicated condition, and whether or not he should 
have taken intoxicating spirits. 

The Tib. P30b8, L49a4, N52a5, D33b4 have the injunction against drinking here, 
“On my authority as your teacher, I say that intoxicating spirits are not to be 
drunk or to be given to others, even with the tip of a grass.” P30b8 hbuf bas should 
be hbyun bas. P30b8 btuh ma bar should be btun bar. N52a5 rtsahi should be 
rtsvahi, glud should be blud, kyan should be yan. 

198 Muyut. 262; Dharmasamgraha (Anecdota Oxoniensia) Sect. 83, no. 3. 

19° Mvyut. 264; Dharmasamgraha Sect. 83, no. 1. These are two of the thirty-two 
laksanas of the Buddha. 

20° This is not in the Skt., Tib., or in the vinayas of the other schools. 

2° In Divy. 190; Tib. P3lal, L49a5, N52a6, D33b5, Svagata answers, “Lack of 
concentration, Blessed One, lack of concentration, Sugata.” 

°°2 Tn all the other sources except one, Svagata was scolded by the Buddha for 
being so unobservant and taking intoxicating spirits. The one exception is the Kung-té 
Ching, T14.770c. Here the Buddha said that the merits of Svagata were indeed subtle 
and wonderful. Ananda made an afijali and asked why he said that, for did not 
Svagata become intoxicated? The Buddha then told Ananda that Svagata gave the 
appearance of being intoxicated for three reasons. First, the Buddha wished to 
enlighten and convert the bodhisattvas by Svagata’s example. Second, Svagata did 
not wish to oppose the wishes of donors of gifts. Third, Svagata was afraid that those 
disciples who had not yet attained the truth might commit many faults by drinking 
intoxicating spirits, so he used this method to warn and restrain them. So, the 
Buddha concluded, although Svagata drank intoxicating spirits, he was not intoxicated. 

°°8 Divy. 191 goes immediately from here to the sentence, “O monks, in the name 
of me as your teacher, intoxicating liquor is not to be drunk, nor given to others, 
even with the tip of a blade of kusa grass.” All the intervening part, which is found 
in the Chinese and Tibetan, and which tells about the various grades of offense 
incurred in drinking intoxicating spirits, is left out. The Skt. account resumes with 
the Buddha relating the story of the past. It seems that the compiler of the Divy. 
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purposely omitted this portion and merely incorporated the interesting narrative account. 
One would suspect that the omitted part was in the original collection of stories, 
for in Divy. 543-544, we do find such an account of the various offenses. 

Speyer, WZKM 16.120, emends uddisyadbhir to uddisya bhavadbhir. BLoomriexp, 
JAOS 40.337, changes it to uddisyadbhir and translates, “ With me, the Teacher, as 
authority, liquor with water shall not be drunk or given (to drink), even with the 
tip of a blade of grass.” I do not know why the idea of water is brought in. 

204 According to the Ssi-fén Lii, T22.672a, there are ten evils that arise from 
drinking intoxicants: 1. Bad complexion. 2. Weakening of strength. 3. Dimming of 
eyesight. 4. Having the appearance of anger. 5. Wasting of agricultural products 
which are the means of supporting life. (Comment. RASA. I am not 
certain about the translation of this phrase. That the reading is correct is evidenced 
by the fact that it is so quoted by Tou P‘ing i Bs in Chiu Pu eat » T*u-shu 
Chi-ch‘éng fal #f4E 8 1408, Chiu-pu Hui-k‘ao WYRE 5.13a. The Chi-ch‘éng 
entry has Tou Ko @@##, but this is an error. Cf. Sung Shih 205.22a, where 
this work is mentioned. We find the name Tou P‘ing also in connection with a com- 
mentary on the Hsin T‘ang Shu. Cf. Shih-ch‘i-shih Shang-ch‘iieh +E 532 PATE 69.6ab. 
His date is uncertain, but it is probably during the early part of the Sung dynasty, 
as his commentary was mentioned by Hu San-shéng HH=4%, 1230-1287. For the 
use of A, cf. T23.633a7, Pe Me HAY BRU LPs, {ABER A. Ti ih Ar, 
spoken by a courtesan. In a Taoist work, Yao-hsiu K‘o-i Chieh-lii Ch‘ao ERE 
WEBS, [Tao-tsang 207] 14.la, there is a remark that the damage done by drinking 
liquor is indeed indescribable, for countless tou >+ and hu fit of grains are consumed 
daily for its manufacture. This remark provides a little evidence in favor of our 
interpretation.) 6. Increasing of ailments. 7. Promoting of quarrels and wrangling. 
8. Fostering the loss of a good reputation and the spread of a bad reputation. 9. 
Decreasing one’s knowledge and insight. 10. Injuring the body, so that upon death one 
goes to the three evil gatis. 

205 Fi], ten reasons, or advantages, for observing the ésiksapadas. These are: 1. 
Because it gathers together the monks for protection and salvation. (For tei, cf. 
Mocuizvkl, op. cit. 3.2930ab.) 2. Because it causes the monks to be joyful. 3. Because 
it causes the monks to be contented and at ease. 4. Because it subdues those who 
break the precepts. 5. Because it makes those who are mortified to feel at ease. 6. 
Because it causes unbelievers to become believers. 7. Because it deepens the faith of | 
believers. 8. Because it uproots the aéravas of the present. 9. Because it uproots the 
asravas of the future. 10. Because it enables the religious life to continue for a long 
time. Cf. Yu-pu P’i-nai-yeh, T23.629b; Vin. 3.21, translated in Horner 1.37-38. 

2° The A.cm. 1.327, adds a few more details here. It says that the elder Sagata 
regained full consciousness the next day, and when he heard what he had done the 
previous day, he went and apologized to the Buddha and confessed his transgression. 
His religious emotions having arisen, he increased his power of insight and attained 
arhatship. Thus it differs from the vinaya of the Mialasarvastivadins, which relates 
that Svagata attained arhatship long before this, even before he subdued the naga. 

*°7 This is a statement of the pacittiya rule. Cf. Yu-pu Chieh Ching, T24.506a. 
The Skt. for pacittiya assumes various forms, payattika, payantika, papattika, 
papantika, pacittiyaka, patayantika, prayascittika, cf. Muyut. 8360, 8417, 8418. 
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208 This refers to the meaning of the term bhiksu, as indicated in another passage, 
Yu-pu P‘i-nai-yeh, T23.629c, where a similar situation occurs. There the passage 
goes on to say that there are five kinds of bhiksus. These five, as given in Mvyut. 
8750-8754, T23.629c-630a, Vin. 3.24, are: 1. 44 42)549, samjiia-bhiksu, a monk by the 
designation of others. 2. HEY. pratijiia-bhiksu, a monk by his own acknowl- 
edgement. 3. 25H DB. bhiksuta-iti-bhiksu, a monk because he is a beggar for alms. 
4. PEFAWGIE4Y, bhinnaklesatvad bhiksu, a monk by the destruction of his klésas. 
5. Aw $53 Phe [BE] BDSG, jiapticaturtha-karmanopasampanno bhiksu, a bhiksu who 
has received the upasampada by the formula of a jfiapti-caturtha-karma. (According 
to this formula, a monk first announces to the sammgha the resolution he is about to 
propose. This announcement is called the jiapti, or fiatti, 4. Then follows the 
question to the samgha whether or not they approve the resolution. If the question 
is put once, it is a jfapti-dvitiya-karma. If put three times, then it is a jiapti- 
caturtha-karma. For the complete formula, cf. Mahadvagga 1.28.3-6; 1.29.3; 1.76.10.) 

20° 'Tib. P3la3, L49b2, N52b3, D33b7 call this hbruhi chan, and say that it is made 
from corn, flour, and yeast. L49a2, N52b3 do not have phyehi btu pa dan. N52b3 
Itun should be btun. In Pali, this is called sura, translated as fermented liquor. 

210Tib. P3la3, L49b2, N52b3, D34al call this bcos pahi chan, artificial wine. 
N52b4 Itun should be btun. In Pali, meraya, translated as spirits. 

The Vin. 4.110, Horner 2.385, distinguishes between these two kinds. “ Fermented 
liquor means: if it is fermented liquor from flour, fermented liquor from cakes, 
fermented liquor from cooked rice, if it is worked up yeast, if it is mixed with 
ingredients. Spirits means: if it is an extract from flowers, an extract from fruits, an 
extract from honey, an extract from sugar, if it is mixed with ingredients.” 

Other Chinese sources also make the distinction between the two kinds. The 
Shih-sung Lii, T23.121b, has ae and Ti. ahi is liquor made from foodstuffs, 
from ferment cakes made of grains and rice. AVG is not made from foodstuffs or 
ferment cakes or rice, but from stalks, roots, leaves, flowers, fruits, or seeds. Cf. 
Chii-shé Lun, T29.77c. 

In making this distinction between sura and meraya, the Buddhists were but follow- 
ing the practice observed by many peoples since ancient times. The making of 
meraya from fruit juices was a simple process observable to all, since the fruit juices 
contain within them the yeast necessary to convert the sugar into alcohol. The 
making of sura from grains or cereals was a more complex process and involves the 
use of ferments to change the starch in the grains into sugar. Cf. T. L. Davis, 
The Preparation of Ferments and Wines, HJAS 9 (1945) .25-29. 

*11 The Tib. defines a pacittiya offense here. Cf. P3la4, L49b3, N52b4, D34a2. L49b2 
has yi dvags for yi dags. For definition in the Chinese, which is similar to the Tibetan, 
cf. T23.762c, “ Pacittiya conveys the idea of being burnt, cooked, and born in a 
lower state of existence. Those who commit this offense are reborn in the evil gatis, 
as a denizen of hell, as an animal, or as a hungry preta, to suffer the miseries of 
being burnt and cooked. Moreover, if this offense is not earnestly and diligently 
expiated, it will become an impediment to all the kusala dharmas.” 

*12 For this passage, the Tib. P3la6, L49b5, N52b7, D34a3 have, “O monks, if one 
drinks intoxicating liquor with the color, smell, taste, and myan (JAscuKe, Dictionary 
421, taste) of liquor, and after drinking becomes intoxicated, it is a pacittiya offense, 
but if after drinking, one does not become intoxicated, it is a wrong-doing.” This 
passage is peculiar, for if we take out the word myai, it is identical with the passage 
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that follows. The word myah may have some meaning not indicated in the dictionaries, 
in which case the passage would assume some significance, but on the basis of our 
present dictionaries, myan is the same as ro, taste. 

SEEZE , Skt. duskrta, Pali dukkata, Tib. fies-byas, Mvyut. 9225. This is a light 
offense, for which only a simple confession of fault is required. Cf. Cullavagga 11.1.10; 
Vin. Texts 1.166 note 1. 

718 Tib. P3la8, L50al, N53a3, D34a5 have just fies-byas, dukkata. It does not 
make a distinction between three wrong-doings, two wrong-doings, or just wrong- 
doing, as the Chinese have here and below. P3la7 mos par should be myos par. 

For an analogy to this and the following passages, cf. Mahadvagga 6.2.2, translated 
in Vin. Texts 2.43-44, “If the fat be received, O Bhikkhus, at the wrong time, 
cooked at the wrong time, and mixed at the wrong time, and then taken, the 
Bhikkhu is guilty of three dukkata offenses. If it be received, O Bhikkhu, at the 
right time, cooked at the wrong time, and mixed at the wrong time, and then taken, 
the Bhikkhu is guilty of two dukkata offenses. If it be received, O Bhikkhu, at the 
right time, cooked at the right time, and mixed at the wrong time, and then taken, 
the Bhikkhu is guilty of a dukkata offense.” 

*14.N53a3 does no have this passage. 

215 P31b1, L50a3, N53a3, D34a6 have, “de yan tshva fiid du gyur paho,” translated 
as, “It is also so with tshva.” I am not certain about the meaning of tshva. Das, 
Dictionary 1019, defines it as salt, but JAscuKxn, Dictionary 442b defines tshva chu 
as vinegar (?). N53a8 adds pahi after hbah. The Tib. continues, “ Monks, if one 
drinks liquor made from grains, it is a pacittiya offense. If one drinks artificial 
liquor, it is a patittiya offense. If one drinks grain liquor and artificial liquor, it is 
a pacittiya offense. If one drinks liquor from juices, it is a pacittiya offense.” 

226 The Shih-sung Lii, T23.121b24, agrees with this, but the Ssi-fén Lii, T22.672b12, 
says that it is an offense of dukkata only. 

Tib. P81b2 sben should be sban, which means malt from which beer is made. This 
would correspond to the Chinese 7?9¥4. grain from the distillery. 

*17 Tib. P31b2, L50a4, N53a5, D34b] add after this, “If one eats the residue left 
over after the wine has been distilled, it is a wrong-doing.” Cf. Shih-sung Lii, 
T28.121b25, where the offense is pacittiya. 

*28 The Shih-sung Lii, T23.121b28, says it is a pacittiya, but Ssi-fén Lii, T22.672b12, 
says it is only dukkata. 

72° The Shih-sung Lii, T23.121b22, 23, specifies as pacittiya offenses also the drink- 
ing of sweet wine, and wine with the taste of vinegar. However, the Ssi-fén Lii, T22. 
672b11, 12, says these are only dukkata offenses. 

The Pali vinaya, Horner 2.385-86, lists the offenses differently. “If he thinks that 
it is strong drink when it is strong drink, (and) drinks it, there is an offense of 
expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether it is strong drink .... If he thinks that 
it is not strong drink when it is strong drink, (and) drinks it, there is an offense of 
expiation. If he thinks that it is strong drink when it is not strong drink, there is an 
offense of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether it is not strong drink, there is 
an offense of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is not strong drink when it is not 
strong drink, there is no offense.” The Ssii-fén Lii, T22.672b13-14, is the same as this, 
but the style is so terse and abbreviated that one has wear | Wahi De the full meaning 
out of it without the aid of the Pali. The passage reads {P4i79 78 UE 5% He 73 SEUE 
RHE PPB RE PIG ATE GE IB ER EE . 
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20Cf. Vin. 4.110, “antamaso kusaggena pi pivati, apatti pacittiyassa.” Cf. also 
Chii-shé Lun, 129.77, HAD BBRBBe BSE, AR REI 79S ad hu — 
Pr $e Be IRARRERK.. Ct. also Ssii-fén Lii, T22.672a22. 

After the enunciation of this prohibition, the Wu-fén Lii, T22.60b, adds a short 
passage not found in any of the other vinayas. It says that after the injunction 
of the Buddha, Svagata did not dare take any more liquor. However, because of his 
former addiction to intoxicants, he now became very ill, he could not digest any of 
the foods he ate, and he was on the verge of death. The monks informed the Buddha 
of this state of affairs. The Buddha suggested that he be permitted to smell some 
wine vessels. He did so but there was no improvement. The Buddha now instructed 
that a little liquor be put in cakes, soup, or gruel, and let Svagata hold these in his 
mouth. Still there was no improvement in his condition. Finally, when the Buddha 
permitted Svagata to drink a little liquor, the latter recovered from his illness immedi- 
ately. After this, the Buddha ordered Svagata to break his alcoholic habit gradually. 

221 BRIE FE, Skt. vinayatisara, Tib. hdul ba dah hgal ba, an offense of transgressing 
a vinaya rule. It is considered a light offense. Cf. Mocuizuxt, op. cit. 1.355a; Kokuyaku 
Issaiky6 Ritsubu 19.53 note 37; Divy. 275.18, 330.1. 

2221f a monk drinks liquor with the taste of vinegar, it is a pacittiya offense 
according to Shih-sung Lii, T23.121b22, but a dukkata offense according to Ssii-fén Lii, 
T22.672b12. The Tibetan does not have this. 

228 N58a7 rkud should be skud. 

224 For this section, the Vin. 4.110, Horner 2.386, has, “ There is no offense if he 
drinks that which is not strong drink though it comes to be the color of strong drink, 
the smell of strong drink, the taste of strong drink; if it is in a concoction of broth, 
in a concoction of meat, in a concoction of oil, in molasses, and emblic myrobalam 
[amalaka, one of fruits allowed as medicine, cf. Vin. 1.201, 278]; if he drinks a dis- 
tilled liquor that is not strong drink; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer.” 

The Shih-sung Lii, T23.121b28, says, “ There is no offense if he drinks that which 
has only the color, but not the smell and taste of liquor, and is not intoxicating.” 

L50a6 has myos for smyos, meaning same. N53a7 chor should be tshor. 

225 P$1b4 smyin should be smin, cf. L50a7, N53b1, D84b3. 

226 Divy. 191 adds, “and was named as the foremost of those who attained mastery 
over the element of fire.” The Tib. follows the Chinese in not having this phrase. 
However, Divy. 191, and Tib. P31b5, L50b2, N53b4, D34b4 have the following 
passage missing in the Chinese, “O monks, acts were performed by Svagata which 
have accumulated and reached their fulness, whose causes have matured, which 
approached him like a flood [Tib. has hod, light], and which were inevitable in 
their results. Who else could experience the results of the deeds done and accumulated 
by Svagata other than Svagata? Monks, acts performed and accumulated do not 
ripen in the external elements of earth, water, fire, or wind, but good and bad acts 
performed and accumulated ripen in the skandhas, dhatus, and ayatanas which have 
been taken on. Deeds are not destroyed even in hundreds of kotis of kalpas, but having 
reached completeness and time, they ripen in embodied creatures.” 

N53b7 gyas should be gyi. P31b7 dge ha should be dge ba. 

*27 « Tdh’ekacco puggalo pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu saman saccani abhisambuj- 
jhatti na ca tattha sabbafifiutam papunati na ca phalesu vasibhavam: ayam vuccate 
puggalo paccekasambuddho.” Pug. 14. 
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In la Vauite Poussin, L’Abhd. 2.196, the description is as follows: “Tl est un 
Pratyekabuddha parce qu’il opére lui-méme son salut sans convertir les autres. 

“ Pourquoi ne s’applique-t-il pas 4 convertir les autres? It est certainement capable 
d’enseigner la Loi: il posséde les Pratisamvids; il peut se souvenir de l’enseignement 
des anciens Bouddhas. II n’est pas non plus dépourvu de pitié, car il manifeste son 
pouvoir surnaturel en vue d’étre utile aux étres. On ne peut pas dire non plus que, 
& l’époque oii il vit, les étres soient “ inconvertissables ”: car, 4 cette époque-époque de 
diminution de la vie—les étres peuvent se détacher du Kamadhatu par le chemin 
mondain. Pourquoi donc n’enseigne-t-il pas la Loi? 

‘En raison de son habitude antérieure il trouve plaisir, il aspire 4 l’absence de 
tracas; il n’a pas le courage de s’appliquer 4 faire comprendre aux autres le profond 
Dharma. ... Or il’ redoute d’étre distrait de son recueillement et d’entrer en 
contact avec les hommes.” Cf. Chii-shé Lun, T29.64b; Ta Chih Tu Lun, T25.191b. 

228 Divy. 191 adds, “living in retirement in the country, and worthy recipients of 
gifts from the world.” 

Tib. P32al1, D35a1, L50b7, N54a3 say they were living happily in a border country 
in retirement like unicorns. 

22° Divy. 191 says he lived in a karvataka, which is defined in Divy. 677 as a 
village. One might add that it is a village in a border region. The Tib. P31b8, L50b6, 
N54a2, D34b7 translate the term as ri brags Sig na, in the rocky mountains. 

28° The Tib. does not have this description of the pratyekabuddha’s condition. Divy. 
191 adds, “ wearied by travelling.” 

81 According to the Tib. P32a3, L51a3, N54a6, D35a3, the householder addresses 
the pratyekabuddha as fies hofis, unwelcome one. 

282 Divy. 192 adds, “ Being very feeble, the pratyekabuddha fell upon the ground.” 

°88 Divy. 192; Tib. P32a4, L51a5, N54b1, D35a4 say that he arose up into the air 
and began to perform the miracles of producing fire, heat, rain, and lightning. P32a4 
mdab ma should be hdab ma. 

The shih-pa pien + iV are: 

a: tee, kampana, the ability to move any object, even the worlds. 

2. IR , jvalana, ability to emit fire from body. 

8. Dt4h, spharana, ability to emit light that can illuminate the innumerable 
worlds. 

4. 7338, vidarsana, ability to cause beings in all the gatis, Buddhas, Bodhi- 
sattvas, and devas, to be seen. 

5. Sy HS anyathi-bhava-karana, ability to change the nature of an object into 
something different. 

6. 42 , gamanagamana, ability to go anywhere, through walls, mountains, 
water, air, etc. 

7. 4%, samksepa, ability to roll anything, even the Himalayas, into a minute 
size. 

8. 4}, prathana, ability to enlarge minute objects to gigantic proportions. 

9. RAR RAF. sarva-ripa-kaya-pravésana, ability to store up swarms of people, 
mountains, or earth within body. 

10. fRJ#H+4E HR, sabhagatopasankranti, ability to enter any group, assume their 
forms, shapes, and voices, preach to them, then disappear. 

14. Hi, avirbhava, ability to magnify body a thousand-fold. 

12. [&, tirobhava, ability to hide this magnified metamorphosis. 
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18. Br VER HE, vasitva-karana, ability to cause living creatures to become 
subject to his will. 

14, Fl th ae, para-rddhy-abhibhava, ability to control the rddhi of those 
below him in rank. 

15. HEED , pratibhana-dana, ability to equip sentient beings with fluency 
in expression. 

16. HE Wi TAY , smrti-dana, ability to cause one who has forgotten the dharma 
to remember it again. 

17. HE} ZEB, sukha-dana, ability to bestow joy on listeners. 

18. BADE. rasmi-pramoksana, ability to send forth light to all creatures in 
all worlds. Cf. Wocmara, Bodhisattvabhumi (Tokyd, 1930) 58-63; Yi- 
chia Shih-ti Lun 9x (nbifi HG . T30.491c-498a. 

234 LE, prthagjana, puthujjana. A detailed description of the common worldling 
ts found in D.em. 1.59, translated in Mrs. Ruys Davins, Manual of Psy. Ethics 258, 
note 3, which says that the puthujjana is “ given to various common vices, governed 
by the individuality-theory, hanging on the lips of various ordinary preachers, immersed 
in every kind of rebirth; complicating life with various common complexities; carried 
away by divers vulgar currents; appeased or feverish with various low sources of 
gratification or of irritation; steeped in, greedy of, entangled in, infatuated with, in- 
volved in, sticking to, held fast and hampered by, the five low pleasures of senses; 
veiled, muffled, shrouded in, closed and cloaked and covered up by, the five low 
hindrances; as absorbed among the countless folk in the past of low character and 
conduct opposed to noble doctrine; or, finally, as one separate and distinct from those 
noble folk who are given to virtue and learning.” 

Four kinds of puthujjana are described in the Compendium of Philosophy 49-50. 
These are: 

1. duggati-ahetuka, those living a woeful life without good conditions, i.e. as a 
peta, asura, or animal. 

2. sugati-ahetuka, those living a happy life without good conditions. 

8. dvihetuka, those attended by two good conditions, equanimity and love. 

4. Tihetuka, those attended by three good conditions, equanimity, love, and reason. 

While the term commonly refers to the ordinary average person, one who is out- 
side the teachings of the Buddha, (la VALLEE Poussin, L’Abhd. 1.191) there are two 
passages in the Divy. 419.17, 429.17, which included the prthagjanakalyanakas among 
the bhiksus of the Buddha. 

*85 Divy. 192; Tib. P32a5, L51a7, N54b2, D35a5 “like a tree cut off at the root.” 

236 jij HY , punyaksetra, bsod-nams-sin, a field of merit, especially a holy personality 
or the sangha, doing good to whom becomes a source of future compensation to the 
actor or donor. For instance, the Buddha is an unrivalled punyaksetra, for seeds planted 
in the Buddha-field ripen and blossom forth into meritorious results. Visu. 1.220 says 
that the samgha is “ anuttaram punnakkhettam lokassa.” Cf. D. 3.5; S. 1.220. 

*87 Divy. 192; Tib. P32a6, L51a7, N54b3, D35a6, “O worthy recipient of great 
gifts, descend, descend, and extend a helping hand to me who am sunk in the mud 
of bad conduct.” 

*°8 The Skt. and Tib. say nothing about offering food, flowers, and incense to the 
pratyekabuddha. 

P32a7 byas should be byas nas. L51b2, N54b5 do not have mgo bos after rkaa 


pa giiis la. 
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239 222 BA , pranidhana, smon-lam. 

24° Divy. 192; Tib. P32a7, L51b2, N54b4, D35a7 have at the beginning of the 
earnest wish, “ What wrong I have done to such a worthy recipient of gifts from 
good people, may I not suffer the fruits of that act.” 

P32a8, D35b1, mi hgyur; L51b3, N54b6 ma gyur. P32a7-8, D35b1 mchod pa byas 
pa; L51b3, N54b6 mchod pa. P32a8 min should be yin. For thugs byuh bar mi byed 
pa as ma viragayeyam, cf. Mvyut. 2395. 

241 P32b1 dehi dus should be dehi tshe dehi dus. 

°*42 N54Bal has pa for pahi las. The Narthang Kanjur has two folios numbered 54, 
hence I have designated them 54 and 54B. P32b2, L51b6, N54Ba2, D35b3, add, “ to 
be tormented without suffering for a kalpa in the great hell Avici,” “bskal par sems 
can dmyal ba chen po mnar med par gduis nas.” 

243 Divy. 192; Tib. P32b1, L51b5, N54Bal, D35b2 separate these two things and 
say that because of his homage to the pratyekabuddha, he was reborn in a rich 
family, and because of his earnest wish, he went forth into the religious life. 

P32b3 tshe dani hthun should be cha dan hthun. P32b3, D35b4, mi hgyur; L52al, 
N54Ba5 ma gyur. P32b5 should have fa before miies par. 

244 The Chinese leaves out entirely the part explaining why it was that the 
Blessed One designated Svagata as the foremost among those who attained mastery 
over the element of fire. Divy. 192-193, and Tib. P32b6, L52a5, N54Bb2, D35b7 fill 
out this gap. The Skt. says that during the time of the Buddha Kasyapa, Svagata 
went forth into the religious life under a monk who was designated by Kasyapa as the 
foremost of those who had repeatedly gained mastery over the element of fire. 
During his lifetime, however, Svagata did not acquire any religious merits, and as he 
neared death, he made an earnest wish to the effect that he would go forth into the 
teachings of the brahman Uttara, who was destined, according to the prophecy of the 
Buddha Kasyapa, to become Sakyamuni when mankind lives a hundred years, and 
attain arhatship under him. He also wished that he would be pointed out by the 
Blessed Sakyamuni as the foremost among those who have repeatedly attained mastery 
over the element of fire, as his teacher had been by the Buddha KaSyapa. It was 
because of this pranidhana that Svagata was now so designated by the Buddha. 

However, according to the A.cm. 1.824, 327, Svagata was so designated because he 
subdued the fire of the naga Ambatittha by his own flames. 

The Tib. carries the same account, but with some additions here and there. It 
begins by placing the time during the great Bhadrakalpa (bskal pa bzan po, Mvyut. 
8292) of the past, when mankind had a life span of 20,000 years. Then it describes 
Kasyapa as the teacher, the Tathagata, the arhat, the perfectly enlightened Buddha 
possessed of knowledge and conduct, the Sugata, sage of the world, incomparable guide 
of men who are to be tamed, teacher of gods and men. (Divy. 196, 226, 242, 246,254, 
282; K. IsHrkKAwa AJ HEE. Jigd no kenkyi THOR, Bukkyé Daigaku 
Koza 1934.3-14; Visu. 1.198-213; Mvyut. 1-11.) It also adds that the Buddha Kaéyapa 
lived at Rsivadanamrgavana (Mvyut. 4131) in Benares. 

L52a6, 52b5 skye rguhi should be skye dguhi. P32b7 hjig rten should be hjig rten du. 
L52a7 ri dags should be ri dvags. P32b8 rab tu phyun bahi should be rab tu byua 
bahi. L52b1,3,5, L53al, N54Bb5,7, N55a2,6, have dgra beom pa after de bshin 
gsegs pa, which P32b8, P83al, 2,5, and D36a2, 4, 5,7, do not have. N55a2 does not 
have khyehu bla ma la bram zehi after bram zehi. L52b6 sten should be ston. P33a4, 
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D36a6 bstan pahi; L52b7, N55a4 bstan pa dehi. P33a6 gco should be gtso. P33a6, 
D36b1 ces smon lam gdab par; L53a3, N55a7 ces gdab par. 

24° Instead of this, Divy. 193, Tib. P33a7, L53a4, N55b1, D36b2 have, “O monks, 
the fruits of completely bad acts are completely bad, the fruits of completely good 
acts are completely good, the fruits of mixed acts are mixed.” 

P33a7, D36b2 de Itar na; L538ab, N55b1 de Ita bas na. L53a5 has nag for gnag. 
P33a7, D36b2 gnag pa; L53a4 nag pa rams; N55b2 gnag pa mams. P33a8, D36b3 
brtsal; L53a6, N55b4 stsal. 

24° Divy. 193 adds “ The monks, with their minds delighted, rejoiced in the words 
of the Buddha.” 

The Tib. P33a8, L53a6, N55b4, D36b3 end by saying, “ This is the 79th, the pacit- 
tiya on drinking intoxicating liquor.” The Skt. and Chinese do not have it. The 
Chinese instead has it at the beginning of the story. 

P33b1, D36b3 bdun beu rtsa dgu; L53a6, N55b4 bdun cu dgu. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


CONCLUSION 





It is of course unnecessary for us to emphasize here that the 
conclusions reached as a result of the foregoing study are only of a 
preliminary and tentative nature, subject to revision and restate- 
ment whenever additional evidence is available. It is probable 
that a definite statement cannot be made on the relationship of 
the various vinayas until further studies into the corresponding 
parts of this vast literature are prosecuted. This is especially true 
of the connection between the Pali vinaya and the Chinese vinayas 
of the Sarvastivadin, Mahisasaka, Dharmagupta, and Mahasang- 
hika sects. Some studies in this direction have been carried out 
by Japanese scholars... However, these have been general in 
nature, and the evidence adduced in support of their generaliza- 
tions is often insufficient and inadequate. 

Due to the fact that we have limited ourselves to just one story 
in our comparative study, it is obvious that whatever statements 
we make about the relationships between the vinayas must be 
taken with great caution. It is possible that the Svagata story 
which we have chosen is a good sample, and that the indications 
furnished by it may be valid for other parts as well. This can be 
ascertained only by other studies. Until these further studies have 
been completed, it behooves us to state frankly that too much 
emphasis should not be placed on the tentative conclusions stated 
here. 

Subject to these qualifications, we are now ready to proceed. 

Because the Svagata story does not contain any doctrinary 
tenets, we are deprived of significant details which would have 
served as convenient items for critical comparison. Such com- 
parison would have enabled us to see how the Pali, Sanskrit, and 
Chinese sources treated these doctrines, whether they suppressed, 
added, or changed certain features, and would have furnished us 
with some concrete indications regarding their authenticity and 
reliability. This absence of doctrinal teaching is therefore re- 
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sponsible for our failure to provide any data concerning the rela- 
tive value of the Pali and Sanskrit sources for the reconstruction 
of primitive Buddhism. However the Svagata story does contain 
other materials that bear on the relationship between the vinayas 
of the various schools. 

Judging from the results obtained in our comparison of the dif- 
ferent versions of the Svagata story, we find it possible to conclude 
that the Chinese account as found in the Kén-pén Shuo-i-ch‘ieh 
Yu-pu P*‘i-nai-yeh, the Sanskrit, and the Tibetan belong to one 
tradition. We knew already from the researches of Lévi and 
Huber that the Sanskrit version was part of the Milasarvasti- 
vadin tradition, and consequently it was to be expected that the 
Sanskrit and Chinese should bear close resemblance to each other. 
However, the comparative study does not bear out the assump- 
tion sometimes made that the Tibetan Dulva belongs to the Sar- 
vastivadin tradition.* Instead of bearing a resemblance to the 
Shih-sung Lii, the Tibetan version of the Svagata story follows 
faithfully the Sanskrit of the Divydvadana, even more than does 
the Chinese, so that one is justified in concluding that the Tibetan 
likewise belongs to the Milasarvastivadin tradition. 

Despite the close similarity between the Sanskrit and Tibetan, 
there are certain minor differences between the two which must 
be indicated. These consist of: 1. Parts only in the Sanskrit. 2. 
Parts only in the Tibetan. 3. Parts which appear in both the 
Sanskrit and Tibetan, with the Sanskirt account fuller. 4. Parts 
in which the Sanskrit differs from the Tibetan. 5. Parts where 
the Tibetan reading appears to be superior to the Sanskrit. 


1. Parts ONLY IN THE SANSKRIT. 


In this first group may be included the long description of the 
period of confinement which Bodha’s wife underwent before the 
birth of Svagata’s sister (cf. note 7 of ch. 2) (All succeeding note 
references are to notes in ch. 2.), the description of the birth 
ceremony, the selection of a name for the girl, and the details of 
her bringing up (note 8), the selection of a suitable husband for 
her (note 9) , the consultation of Bodha with the soothsayers over 
the misfortunes (note 10), the arrival of the second messenger 
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telling Bodha that his properties had been destroyed by fire 
(note 10), the statement that the deeds of Svagata had reached 
completion (note 44), and the assertion that there is nothing not 
known, seen, perceived, or understood by the Buddhas (note 107). 

Too much emphasis should not be placed, however, on this 
deficiency of the Tibetan version. Many of these parts which 
the Tibetan lacks are stereotyped passages that are found also 
in other stories, and the Tibetan translators evidently felt that 
since these had already been translated before, there was no need 
to repeat them here. 


2. Parts ONLY IN TIBETAN. 


In this second category, we may refer to the episode discussed 
in note 56, where Anathapindada asked the Blessed One who 
Svagata was. The reply of Svagata to Ananda after the latter 
had warned him of the evil nature of Amratirtha also belongs to 
this category (note 143). There is also the instance stated in 
note 182 of Svagata’s going to ask the Buddha for permission to 
accept the invitation of Ahitundika. However, the most notice- 
able part left out in the Sanskrit consists of the long discussion 
found in both the Tibetan and Chinese of the various grades of 
offenses incurred by drinking intoxicating liquor (note 203) . 


3. Parts APPEARING IN BotTH THE SANSKRIT AND TIBETAN WITH 
THE SANSKRIT FULLER 


Here we may point to the ceremony of giving a name to 
Svagata (note 11), the description of Svagata when first seen by 
the Buddha (note 32), the description of the naga Asvatirthika 
(note 138), and the description of the pratyekabuddha wearied 
by travelling and wasted by illness (note 230) . 


4. Parts WHERE THE SANSKRIT Dirrers FROM THE TIBETAN. 


These differences may involve the use of dissimilar words, as 
for example in note 9, where the Sanskrit has virtue and wealth, 
and the Tibetan speaks of family and wealth. In note 17, the 
Tibetan has khrid for the Sanskrit vismrtya. In note 45 the 
Sanskrit says Svagata wondered who was being summoned by the 
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Blessed One, but the Tibetan says that the beggars wondered. 
Also in note 145 the Tibetan mentions thunder, which is missing 
in the Sanskrit. The lists of disciples following the Buddha differ 
from one another (note 112). In the Tibetan (note 197) the 
Buddha made the statement about not drinking or giving intoxi- 
cating liquor when he saw Svagata lying on the roadside, whereas 
in the Sanskrit, he made this statement after he had returned to 
the monastery. 


5. Parts WHERE THE TIBETAN IS SUPERIOR. 


In this group we may mention the initial conversation between 
the slave girl and Svagata at the well outside Sravasti (note 18). 
According to the Sanskrit, Ananda remembered his promise to 
save food for Svagata when he saw the remnants of food in the 
Buddha’s bowl. The Tibetan says he remembered when he began 
to gather up the remnants (note 40). In the Divydvadana 172, 
176, where the process of elimination to find out the unlucky one 
is related, the Sanskrit says that Svagata and another beggar 
entered the city together and both returned empty-handed, while 
the rest of the beggars returned with full bowls. Then the beggars 
assembled and concluded that Svagata was the unlucky one. The 
Tibetan carries this division to its logical conclusion, for it says 
Svagata and the other beggar entered the city individually and 
since only Svagata came back empty-handed, he was designated as 
the unlucky one. In note 79, the Sanskrit has, “O protector, I 
came in the first place upon hearing your lofty words. Now 
I am called Svagata again, and not Duragata.” This is not as 
good as the Tibetan, “ Now, O lord of the Sakyas, because of 
your teachings, I have clearly become Svagata again.” For the 
doubtful Sanskrit reading in Divy. 181, “ ratnani pratilebhe hi 
svargamoksham ca kanksatém,” the Tibetan reads, “ In the case 
of those who desire to obtain the jewels and who wish for heaven 
and release.” The Sanskrit account of Ahitundika preparing the 
drink for Svagata contains the word praksipta, concerning the 
meaning of which there is some difficulty. The Tibetan version 
makes good sense (note 183). After Svagata in his intoxicated 
condition was brought back to the monastery, the Buddha asked 
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the assembled monks, “ Is he able to remove now the poison of bad 
food? ” This does not fit in very well with the situation, and the 
Tibetan reading is much more relevant, “Is this monk Svagata 
now able to tame even a young naga? ” In Divy. 181, the Sanskrit 
says, “ Now I bear a body made of gold.” In the Tibetan reading 
for the same passage (D26b1, P24a8, N41lal, L38a6), Svagata 
says that formerly his body was made of iron, but now it has 
become similar to gold after hearing the Buddha’s teachings. The 
latter is definitely better than the Sanskrit. 


The Chinese account, while it follows the Sanskrit and Tibetan 
in its main outlines, is much more abbreviated; it leaves out many 
portions found in the others. These include the details of the 
wedding of Svagata’s sister to Anathapindada’s son (note 9), 
details of the birth of Svagata (note 10), the troubles that 
Svagata encountered after the death of his parents (note 12), 
Svagata’s experience with the beggars (note 14), the journey to 
Sravasti (note 17), the retinue of the Buddha (note 112), the 
remarks of the people claiming that Svagata was one of them 
after hearing of his feat of subjugating the naga (note 168), the 
description of the bazaar in Sravasti covered with mats (note 
188) , the whole passage indicated in note 226, and the explana- 
tion why Svagata was designated by the Blessed One as the fore- 
most of those attaining mastery over the element of fire (note 
244). These omissions are very serious, and in some cases they 
detract from the continuity of the story. 

There are however a few passages present only in the Chinese. 
Neither the Sanskrit nor the Tibetan has the statement which the 
Buddha made to Ananda, that he could retain all the doctrines 
taught by all the Buddhas (note 43). It is only in the Chinese 
that we have the names of the disciples converted by the Buddha, 
and the names of the nagas and yaksas subdued by the Blessed 
One. Likewise the statement that the Buddha manifests the 
special qualities of his disciples through his upayakauSalya (note 
109) is found only in the Chinese. Only the Chinese version says 
that the naga spat poison gases (note 138), that the naga dis- 
appeared after having been subdued (note 164) , that the Buddha 
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pronounced Svagata foremost in the subjugation of nagas (note 
165). The initial speech of Ahitundika, explaining why he fled 
from Sisumaragiri (note 177) is not in the Sanskrit or Tibetan. 
This is also true of the description of the Buddha’s hands (notes 
198-200) , and of the assertion that Svagata chewed a toothstick, 
bathed himself, and rinsed his mouth before leaving Ahitundika’s 
residence. 

Mention must be made now of the several cases where the 
Chinese disagrees with the Sanskrit and Tibetan. An example of 
this is indicated in note 34, where in the Sanskrit and Tibetan the 
Buddha exhorted the monks to rejoice in rebirths, while the 
Chinese says they should detest transmigrating in the sea of misery. 
In the Sanskrit and Tibetan, the Buddha and Svagata went back 
to the monastery before the latter departed to fetch blue lotuses, 
whereas the Chinese does not say that he returned to the monastery. 
In the Chinese, Svagata uttered two stanzas, one after his attain- 
ment of srotapattiphala, and one after arhatship. The Sanskrit 
and Tibetan combine these two stanzas into one which was 
uttered after attaining arhatship. The distribution of the salaka 
is also differently treated (notes 141, 142). As for the objects 
rained down by the naga, the Chinese has rain, hail, and weapons, 
while the Sanskrit and Tibetan have weapons, coal, and dust 
(note 150). After the naga was subjugated, the Chinese says that 
Svagata admonished him for his evil conduct and then converted 
him, but in the Sanskrit and Tibetan, the naga was first taken 
to the Buddha, and it was the latter who converted him (note 164) . 
According to the Chinese, Ahitundika was made minister in charge 
of elephants, whereas in the Sanskrit and Tibetan, he was put in 
charge of elephant’s liquor (note 175). As for Ahitundika’s invi- 
tation to Svagata to take alms with him, the Chinese does not give 
the reason for Svagata’s declining at first (note 178), and then 
later it says that Svagata went to ask for permission from the 
Buddha (note 182). The Chinese also states that Ahitundika 
purposely gave the drink to Svagata to aid digestion, which is 
contrary to the idea expressed in the Sanskrit and Tibetan that it 
was given accidentally. 

In the treatment of the meeting between Svagata and the 
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merchant from Sravasti, and of the latter’s suggestion that he go 
to Sravasti to visit his sister, and also of Svagata’s first meeting 
with his sister, the Chinese is inferior to the Sanskrit and Tibetan 
(notes 16, 18, 19) . This is also true of the description of Svagata’s 
initial encounter with the naga (note 144). 

In one place, however, the Chinese reading is definitely superior 
to the Sanskrit and Tibetan. This is in the first stanza uttered by 
Svagata when he heard Ananda calling out to him. One passage 
reads, “ Because of his delight in meritorious words, it is logical 
that he should call me Svagata.” For this, the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan have, “ Welcome to the noble ones who delight in your 
teachings.” (note 49). This is not as appropriate as the Chinese. 

If our conclusion is correct, that the Svagata story as found in 
the Yu-pu P%i-nai-yeh, the Tib. Dulva, and the Divy. belong to 
the same tradition, is there any possibility that the Sanskrit as 
found in the Divy. might have been the basis of the Tibetan and 
Chinese translations? In view of the various differences indicated 
in the foregoing, it is unlikely that this is so. We shall probably 
have to go back to a Sanskrit vinaya of the Milasarvastivadin 
for this common origin. Lrvi has suggested * that the Sanskrit 
fragments found at Gilgit by Hack1n and CitroEn may be part of 
this vinaya. 

As for the relationship between the other vinayas, the Vin., Ssi- 
fén Li, Wu-fén Lii, Mo-ho-séng-ch‘i Lii, Pi-nai-yeh, and Shih-sung 
Iii, it is possible, on the basis of the evidence, to divide them 
into two general groups, the first three constituting Group 
One, and the last two Group Two. This leaves the Mo-ho-séng- 
chi Lii out. Due to the extreme brevity of its treatment of the 
Svagata story, it is not possible to extract from it enough data 
which would justify a statement. It does say that the subjugation 
of the naga happened as described in the Shan-lai Pi-ch‘iu Ching 
#E LEE , which most probably refers to the Fo-shuo Sha-ho 
Pi-ch‘iu Kung-té Ching. 

All the vinayas in Group One state that the naga lived in the 
hermitage of a jatila brahmacarin. The Vin. and the Wu-fén Lii 
locate the hermitage in Bhaddavatika, while the Ssi-fén Lii 
names Ceti; but as Bhaddavatika was in Ceti, the difference does 
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not present any difficulty. It should be said here that the Shih- 
sung Lii also puts the naga’s residence in Bhaddavatika. 

In describing the naga, the Vin. and Wu-fén Lii say that it was 
wicked and evil, and possessed supernatural powers capable of 
bringing drought or unseasonable rains. The Mo-ho-séng-cht Lit 
has this also. In the vinayas of Group Two, the naga is described 
as being so evil and malicious that neither human beings nor 
animals dared approach his dwelling, and that birds could not 
fly over it. They also concur in saying that Svagata heard 
about the naga while touring for alms, and then went to the naga’s 
abode. They differ, however, in that the Pi-nai-yeh mentions 
Saketa, and Shih-sung Lii, Bhaddavatika, as the scene of Svagata’s 
tour. 

In the description of the battle between Svagata and the naga, 
the Vin. and Ssii-fén Lii are in close agreement. Both state that 
Svagata entered the dwelling place of the naga, spread out his 
grass-mat, and sat down in a paryanka position preparatory to 
meditation. The naga was angered by this intrusion into his 
house, and emitted smoke and fire in an attempt to kill Svagata; 
but the latter was able to generate these in greater quantity and 
intensity, and was thus enabled to overcome the naga. The Wu-fén 
Lii also has the naga battling Svagata with smoke and fire, but it 
differs from the other two by stating that Svagata reduced the 
naga to the size of a chopstick. 

The vinayas in Group Two differ markedly from the above 
in their accounts of the battle. Here, the naga was angered by 
the odor of Svagata’s kasiya. Besides emitting smoke and fire, 
the naga caused to rain down hailstones, weapons, and poisonous 
snakes and centipedes. Likewise the two vinayas in this group 
are the only sources that speak of the naga’s becoming an upasaka 
after having been subjugated. 

In the drinking episode, the Pi-nai-yeh and Shih-sung Lii both 
state that a lay-woman invited Svagata to take alms with her, 
and that she gave him the liquor which resembled water in color 
and taste, and which was drunk by Svagata without first tasting 
it or looking at it. Of the vinayas in Group One, the Vin. and 
Ssti-fén Lit assert that the lay-followers in Kosambi furnished 
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the intoxicating spirits for Svagata in accordance with the sug- 
gestion advanced by the chabbaggiyas; the Wu-fén Lt says that 
the people of Bhaddavatika did so. After Svagata had fallen 
down intoxicated, the Vin. and the Wu-fén Lii say that the 
Buddha and the menks went out to fetch him back to the mona- 
stery. They laid him down with his head turned toward the 
Buddha, but he immediately turned about and pointed his feet 
toward the Blessed One. The Vin. and Ssi-fén Lii now have the 
Buddha asking the monks whether or not Svagata in his intoxi- 
cated condition could subdue a naga. Both then go on to present 
similar versions of the nature of the offenses involved in drinking 
intoxicating spirits. Nor must we overlook the fact that the 
pacittiya on drinking liquor is the 51st in these two. 

The vinayas in Group Two state that only the Buddha and 
Ananda went to where the drunken Svagata was. After they got 
there, the Buddha then commanded Ananda to go and summon 
the monks to that place. When the monks had assembled, the 
Buddha then asked them whether they had heard of Svagata’s 
having subdued a naga, and whether this same Svagata in his 
intoxicated condition could now subdue a frog. The Wu-fén Lii 
and Mo-ho-séng-chi Lii concur in the question about the frog. 

Emerging from this comparison of the pacittiya on drinking 
liquor is the indication that the Dharmagupta and Mahisasaka 
vinayas are closer to the Pali vinaya than are the Pi-nai-yeh and 
the Sarvastivadin vinaya. This offers some corroboration to 
similar suggestions advanced by Japanese scholars.* TuNELD has 
also stated a similar conclusion in his researches.° 

It has been suggested that the Pi-nai-yeh arose out of the same 
tradition as did the Shih-sung Lii,’ in which case it is not surpris- 
ing that the two should exhibit some similarity in their treatment 
of the Svagata story. 

Of the group of vinayas discussed, only the Shih-sung Lii has 
passages that show a close relationship to the vinaya of the 
Milasarvastivadin. One of these passages is the description of 
the naga Ambatittha. Another is the account of the battle be- 
tween Svagata and the naga. In both versions, liquor was given 
to Svagata without his knowing about it, for the purpose of aid- 
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ing his digestion, and Svagata drank the liquor without knowing 
it to be intoxicating. This is entirely different from the Vin., Ssii- 
fén Lii, or Wu-fén Lii, where Svagata either asked for liquor, or 
knew it was intoxicating when given to him. As the Milasarvas- 
tivadins stemmed from the Sarvastivadins, this affinity of the two 
vinayas is not surprising. 

The problem of establishing a chronological sequence for the 
vinayas is a much more difficult one to solve. There is not suffi- 
cient evidence to set up with any degree of accuracy the date of 
compilation of the Pali vinaya. B. C. Law thinks that the com- 
position of this vinaya was extended over a lengthy period of time, 
with the Patimokkha code being the earliest part to be estab- 
lished, followed by the Suttavibhanga, Mahavagga, Cullavagga, 
and Parivara in this order,’ that the date of compilation of 
the Mahavagga and Cullavagga was probably anterior to the 
reign of Asoka,® and that the Parivara could not have been 
compiled much earlier than the reign of Vattagamani® (c. 29-17 
B.C.). As for the other vinayas, the dates are even more un- 
certain. It is reasonable to assume that they were put together 
after the schism and division into sects. According to VASUMITRA, 
the Mahasanghikas arose in the first century after Nirvana (c. 
480-380 B. C.) , and the Sarvastivadins, Mahisasakas, and Dhar- 
maguptas during the third century after Nirvana (c. 280-180) .*° 
Therefore, we shall not attempt to assign any date to the different 
vinayas, we shall merely state as our hypothesis, in so far as the 
evidence permits it, which vinaya contains the earliest version of 
the Svagata story, and which the latest. 

In the Vin. and Ssi-fén Lii, we have the bare outline of the 
story. Svagata was travelling with the Buddha when he came 
into conflict with the poisonous naga. The two fought with smoke 
and fire, and Svagata won because of his superior mastery over 
fire. The people of Kosambi, thankful for his feat, plied him with 
an excessive amount of liquor, which proved too much for Svagata, 
and he became intoxicated. The story is simple, straightforward, 
and precise, but it does contain the necessary background for a 
statement of the pacittiya rule against drinking liquor. We are 
inclined to believe that the account in these two vinayas repre- 
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sents the earliest version of the Svagata story. It may be that the 
MahiSasaka vinaya should also be included with the above two, 
but we have hesitated to do so because of a couple of significant 
changes. In the first place, the choice of Svagata was made under 
different conditions. Svagata was fanning the Buddha when the 
people of Bhaddavatika approached and expressed their hope 
that someone among the monks would subdue the poisonous naga. 
The Buddha then asked Svagata whether he heard what the 
people said, and: Svagata construed this as an invitation for him 
to go and subdue the naga. Then after the niga had been subju- 
gated, it is said that Svagata transformed it to the size of a 
chopstick, took it in his bowl to the Buddha who ordered him to 
place it in the middle of the world (note 164). We are inclined 
to view these changes as later accretions to the story. 

The Sarviastivadin vinaya probably comes next in this chrono- 
logical sequence. Instead of merely introducing Ambatittha as a 
poisonous naga, it goes on to describe it more fully. Now we are 
told that elephants, cows, sheep, mules, donkeys, and camels 
could not approach his dwelling, even birds could not fly over it, 
and all crops were destroyed when they were ready for harvest. 
As for the description of the battle, the naga not only emitted 
smoke and fire, but also rained down hailstones, thunder, arrows, 
knives, spears, snakes, and centipedes. Svagata was not only 
able to convert these into harmless objects such as cakes, flowers, 
or necklaces, but he also transformed himself to such a small 
size that he went in and out of the naga’s ears, eyes, nose, and 
mouth. We have already indicated the new element that was intro- 
duced in the drinking episode. These additions to the story appear 
very much like later embellishments. For instance, the descrip- 
tion of Svagata frightening the naga by disappearing into his ears, 
etc. finds its parallel in the Visw., a relatively late Pali work dating 
from about the 5th century," A. D. 

Due to its brevity in the treatment of the story, the Maha- 
sanghika vinaya does not furnish sufficient material to warrant 
an attempt to place it in our chronological scheme. 

From the still rather short version in the Sarvastivadin vinaya 
to the long and elaborate account in the Milasarvastivadin 
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vinaya is a big jump, but the distance between the two is bridged 
by the Fo Wu-pai Ti-tzi Tzti-shuo Pén-cht Ching. This work is 
entirely in verse, in the style of the Apadana which would make 
it a relatively late work when compared with the Pali vinaya. In 
this work one meets for the first time the development of the idea 
of a contrast between the present and past rebirths of Svagata. 
Here we find the germs of the story that was to be elaborated and 
expanded in the vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins, for we have 
in this work a synopsis of the entire Svagata story, the birth in 
a rich and wealthy family, then his fall into the miserable condi- 
tion of a beggar for 500 rebirths, and finally his meeting with the 
Buddha and his conversion. 

In the vinayas of the Dharmagupta, Mahisasaka, and Sar- 
vastivadin, the Chinese characters for Svagata are 2#0PE.WUSPE, 
and ¥iMBE respectively. 2MHME in ancient Chinese is sud-g'jia- 
d‘,? WWPE is sia-g'jjit-da,° and MVE is sud-g'jja-d'a.* Both 
wW and ¥ are used for sa in Sanskrit,* is used for ga as in 
gata, and Pé for ta.1 All three names could very well be a 
transliteration of the Pali Sagata. The Sanskrit equivalent of the 
Pali Sagata is Svagata, Shan-lai in Chinese. Once the idea of 
“ welcome ” was developed, it would undoubtedly be difficult for 
the story-tellers to resist the temptation of imagining a state of 
existence that would be more in conformity with the meaning of 
the name. This would explain the development of the idea that 
Svagata was born into a rich, wealthy family. Now that the name 
Svagata was used during the period of opulence and prosperity, it 
would be but a small leap to the next idea, the use of the name 
Duragata during the miserable existence as a beggar. In the Pen- 
cht Ching, we already find the name Shan-lai (Svagata) used, 
but not Duragata. In the Milasarvastivadin vinaya, both Sva- 
gata and Duragata are used, and the contrast is complete. Reason- 
ing thus, we may say that the vinaya represents the latest and 
most complete development of the Svagata story. 
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SINOLOGY IN PEIPING 1941-1945 
ArtHur F. WricHt 


The purpose of the following notes is to inform interested 
scholars of the Sinological studies which have been published or 
prepared in Peiping during the war years, 1941-1945. These notes 
are not intended to be comprehensive, but rather to be indicative 
of the trend and scope of the work of the principal contributors. 

It seems obvious that the free circulation of publications be- 
tween China and the West will be delayed for some time. There- 
fore it is hoped that the present notes will enable scholars to learn 
of the nature of the contributions in their special fields made in 
Peiping, and to avoid any duplication of effort. 

It was planned to give the prices of the works listed below but 
this proved to be impracticable. Because of uncertainty, both 
political and economic, prices in Peiping change almost daily, and 
no figure given at this time will be correct at the time when the 
restoration of communications enables purchasers to send for the 
books they require. 

The reader will notice the very considerable amount of unpub- 
lished work in the following notes. There is a number of reasons 
why this amount is so large: a) lack of paper; b) economic in- 
stability which deters publishers from undertaking new enter- 
prises; c) the reluctance of some Chinese scholars, especially in the 
social sciences, to publish during the occupation; d) the hope that 
works published after the restoration of normal conditions will be 
released in larger editions and reach a wider public. 

The writer has endeavored to present a survey of individual 
scholars and institutions, their work both published and unpub- 
lished, and their plans for the future. For a more comprehensive 
bibliography, arranged according to subject, of works published 
throughout China since 1938 (insofar as they were available in 
Peiping) , the reader is referred to Dr. H. WitHELM’s A Selected 


This bibliography was compiled late in 1945. We regret the unfortunate delay in 
its publication —The Editors. 
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List of Sinological Books Published in China since 1938, MS 7 
(1942). 92-174 (entries 1-419); A Second List .. . in China, 
MS 8 (1943). 336-393 (entries 420-689); and a third list to 


appear in MS 11, Spring, 1946. 


Tue FoLtLOwInG ABBREVIATIONS Have BEEN EMPLOYED 


CCS Collectanea commissionis synodalis 14, 1941; 15, 1942; 
16, 1943; 17, 1944; 18, 1945. 

CES Centre ‘Franco-chinois d'études sinologiques. 

CTHC Chung-té Hsiieh-chih #84, the Chinese journal of the 
Deutschland-Institut. 

FJHC Fu-jén Hsiieh-chih 8-8, the Chinese journal of the 
Catholic University of Peiping. 

FS Folklore Studies, published by the Museum of Oriental 
Ethnology, Catholic University of Peiping, 1, 1942; 2, 
1943; 3.1-3.2, 1944. 

HH Han Hsiich ®&, Bulletin du Centre Franco-chinois d’- 
études sinologiques (in Chinese) , 1, 1944. 

MS Monumenta Serica, Journal of Oriental Studies of the 
Catholic University of Peiping, 6, 1941; 7, 1942; 8, 1943; 
9, 1944; 10, 1945; 11, 1946. 

SA Sinologische Arbeiten, published by the Deutschland- 
Institut, Peiping, 1, 1943 (issued as a German language 
supplement to CTHC 5. 1-2) ; 2, 1944; 3, 1945. 

SS Scripta Sinica, T‘u-shu-kuan kuan-k‘an WERE REFI ; bull- 
etin bibliographique (in Chinese) , published by the CES; 
1, 1945. 


J. van AascHe, M. Catrarrt, J. Sips, J. van Pext. In prepara- 
tion: A Chinese-English Dictionary of the Kuo-yii. 

The compilers have collected materials from all recent diction- 
aries of the modern language. The work will contain 15,000 char- 
acters and 120,000 expressions. A Dutch edition is also planned. 


P. Henri Bernarp S. J., Chronique d’histoire de Macao, MS 7, 


288-294. 
A review of the history of Macao from all known sources in 


western languages. Many rare works are quoted in eztenso. 
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——, Les origines chinoises de l’imprimerie aux Philippines, MS 
7, 312-314, with 5 plates. 

The history and the printing processes of the early Catholic 
publications in Manila. The plates reproduce for the first time 
specimen pages of a Chinese work printed there in 1606. 


——.,, Lettres et mémoires d’ Adam Schall S. J., edited by P. Henri 
Bernarp §. J., Latin text with French translation by P. Paul 
Bornet S. J., 16 + 462 pp., Hautes études, Tientsin, 1942. 

A careful edition with a translation of the original text of 
Scuatu’s Historica relatio eorum quae contigerunt occasione con- 
certationis calendarii Sinice. 


—, Les adaptations chinoise d’ouvrages européens: bibiographie 
chronologiques depuis la venue des Portugais 4 Canton jusqu’a la 
mission frangaise de Pékin, 1514-1688, MS 10, 1-57; 309-388. 

The compiler reprints and analyzes all the known lists of early 
prints and manuscripts of European works translated into Chinese 
in this period (555 in number). He hopes that this study will 
inspire further research into the sources of China’s first concep- 
tions of Europe. 


—., Catalogue de publications sur l’Asie orientale, Cathasia, 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Pékin, Tokyo. 
Two issues have appeared and a third is in preparation. 


(Note: Fr. Bernarp’s organization publishes catalogues and is 
the sales agent for the following publishers: a) The Zikawei Print- 
ing Office and Observatory; b) the Hautes études and Musée 
Hoang-hu Pai-ho of Tientsin; c) the Institute de Geobiologie, 
Monumenta Serica, Folklore Studies, and Wén-tien ko, Peiping; 
d) Monumenta Nipponica. Inquiries should be addressed c/o 
Mission Sienhsien, 53 Rue St. Louis, Tientsin.) 

Gerard de Bott, L’univers de Ts‘ao Yu #1 d’aprés Lei-yii fahy, 
Jih-ch‘u HH, Yiian Yeh REF, CCS 17.1-4, 175-188. 

Synopses and analyses of 3 plays of the modern dramatist WAN 
Chia-pao #9 #f, with a general discussion of the thoughts under- 
lying them. 
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Fritz BorNEMANN, Ethnology in French Indo-China, MS 9, 199- 
208. 

A critical survey of French official organizations for the, study 
of ethnology in Indo-China; particularly a study of the Institute 
indochinois pour |’étude de ’homme, officially recognized in 1939. 


Henri Van Boven CICM. Ready for publication: Introduction 
a étude de la littérature chinoise moderne, about 400 pp. 

This is the most comprehensive study so far of the development 
of Chinese literature in the last 40 years. Fr. Van Boven begins 
with 4 chapters giving the background of the literary revolution. 
He then takes up one by one all the leading schools—their tenets, 
representatives, their publications, and their controversies. After 
an essay on the new theater, the work ends with a critical summary. 





J. Van den Branpt. See Scripta Sinica. 


Karl Buncrer, Das Kapitel iiber die Gesetzgebung der T‘ang 
Dynastie im Tung Tien, SA 3, 152-164. 

After an introduction to the subject of T‘ang legislation as a 
legal and historical problem, the writer, who is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, translates and annotates chapter 165 of the T“ung-tien 
364 which recounts the compilation of the earliest Chinese code 
now extant. 





. Ready for publication: The Significance, Position, and 
Scope of the History of Chinese Jurisprudence, for MS 11. 


. To appear in the MS Monograph Series: Quellen zum T‘ang 
Recht. 

An introduction to the history of Chinese legislation with dis- 
cussions on the types of legislation, legal concepts, and the appli- 
cation of laws. Annotated translations are included of the Hsing-fa 
chih FWRKE., of both the Old and the New T‘ang Histories, and 
of 2 chapters of the Tang Liu-tien JEAR. A table of offices and 
titles with a German and a Chinese index is appended. 








: ——. In preparation: A complete, annotated translation of the 


T‘ang Code HFG. 


Heinrich Buscu SVD, Hsin Yiieh 41% , ein Denker am Hofe des 
letzen Han-Kaisers, MS 10, 58-90. 
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A well-presented study of the life, works, and philosophic views 
of the Confucianist of the later Han (etat. 148-209). The Han- 
chi @#2 is used for the first time as an additional source for 
Hstn Yiieh’s philosophy. 


Centre Franco-chinois d’études sinologiques, Director, M. J-P 
DuBosc, Exposition d’iconographie populaire, images rituelles du 
Nouvel An, 11 + 238 pp., + 1 pl., July, 1942. 

A descriptive catalogue in French and in Chinese of 93 examples 
of New Year’s images. In each case the size of the original, its 
place of origin, and its outstanding iconographic features are 
noted. Pages 62-85 and 174-194 contain a Documentation annexe, 
which gives bibliographic data on popular cults connected with 
the various figures illustrated. In the appendices, pp. 198-229, 
descriptions are given of the more popular figures and their cults. 
Pages 232-238 include a glossary of iconographic terms. The in- 
accessibility of the originals to the foreign student of folklore and 
the lack of illustrations unfortunately limits the usefulness of this 
catalogue. 


, Deux siécles de sinologie francaise, 12+ 74 pp., +1 pl., 
+ 7 reproductions of title pages, May, 1943. 

A descriptive catalogue in French and in Chinese of 75 French 
Sinological works which appeared before 1900. Pages 51-54 de- 
scribe a series of 16 prints illustrating the conquest of the Eleuths 
by Ch‘ien-lung, 1755-1761. One of these prints is reproduced as 
a frontispiece. Page 55 lists the titles of a series of prints of 
Ch‘ien-lung’s pacification of. Formosa, 1786-1788. Pages 57-74 
contain indices in French and in Chinese. 





——, Exposition d’ouvrages illustrés de la Dynastie Ming, 16 + 
167 pp., + 16 pls., July, 1944. 

Descriptions in French and Chinese of 145 Ming illustrated 
books. These notes are too slight to be of use in identifying the 
works referred to if one does not have access to the collections 
from which they were drawn. Pages 140-155 are devoted to brief 
explanations of the 64 illustrations reproduced from Ming books. 
Stroke- and alphabetic indices complete the work. 
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——,, Lectures chinoises, 108 pp., Jan., 1945. 

A collection of French translations together with the Chinese 
texts. The collaborators, under the direction of M. André d’Hor- 
MON, are Kao Ming-k‘ai 4351, J-M de Kermapec, Li Hi-tsou 
RR, Pao Wén-wei #3¢#}, D. Ruem, C. Scotemmer, SovEen 
K‘ai-t'i RES , Touane Tien-ya HH , Tsinc Kiue-tche #¥Z, 
and Wovu Hsing-houa ¥%#3#. The works translated are: a) 
Chapters 44 and 74 of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu Fan-lu #XKRE, Pan 
Piao’s #EKZ Wang-ming lun E*Piti, the Han Wu-ti Ku-shih 
RAGA , and some poems of the Han and the Wei periods. 
These poems are: four attributed to Han Wu-ti, the text from the 
Shih-chi #288 ; “ Po’me en maniére de doléance ” by Pan Chieh- 
yii HERESF , the aunt of Pan Piao BE, the text from Wen-hsiian 
27 (?); “Le cornette aux gardes” MKS by Hsin Yen-nien 
XE4F , a poet of the Later Han, the text not mentioned; two 
“ Poemes anciens ” Ha¥ by an unknown poet, the text not men- 
tioned; “Sur la mort d’un enfant” by K‘une Jung 4LR#, the 
text not mentioned; and two poems of Ts‘ao Chih Whi (192-232) , 
the text used is again not mentioned. This curious collection is 
not without literary interest; but lack of exact references and of 
the usual critical apparatus limits its usefulness for Sinologists. 


—., Han Hsiieh ®#: Bulletin du Centre Franco-chinois 
d études sinologiques 1, 9 + 278 pp. 

This journal is in Chinese with short réswmés in French at the 
back. It contains the following articles: 
Pages 1-18, Coane Erh-t‘ien SH , Essai sur la civilization, la 
religion, et la morale chinoises #@*P BU3¢#t RHRBSEI , a very 
general survey of little interest for Sinologists. 
Pages 19-25, Fenc Ch‘eng-chun #K®, Un otage “Han” au 
temps de Kaniska, roi de KuSana “2 02HAF, an interest- 
ing contribution to the problem of the dates of King Kanishka, in 
which the writer, through a series of ingenious deductions, con- 
cludes that Kanishka’s reign included the years 107-120 A. D.; 
each stage of the argument is carefully documented. 


Pages 27-80, Kao Ming-k‘ai 491, La particule déterminative 
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“ti” enchinois Bas 823E A M4, an analytical and historical study 
of the development and uses of this particle which the writer 
believes was employed whenever the relationship between the 
determinative and the determined required an adjuvant; he finds 
it not only semantically but phonetical a variant of chih Z. 

Pages 81-105, Sun K‘ai-ti HAH, L’origine et le dévelopment du 
theatre des marionettes chinoises 1X Vi. This study traces 
the development of marionette performances from the Han period 
onward. The author distinguishes 5 types, 3 of which are extinct; 
he discusses at length the music which accompanied the per- 


formances. 


Pages 107-168, Yanc K‘un #42, Le dieu du foyer MH. This 
is an extract from the writer’s #/€%, and discusses the totemic 
origins of the hearth god, its various metamorphoses, and its place 
in Chinese life throughout the ages. 


Pages . 169-210, Fu Hsi-hua 44183, Les contes fantastiques chin- 
oises des Six Dynasties AWE) SEZ AK, The writer divides 
the supernatural tales of the period into 3 categories, viz., those 
inspired by an interest in yin-yang and the 5 elements, those 
inspired by Buddhist philosophy, and those with a Taoist back- 
ground. He sketches their historical development and their in- 
fluence on popular literature. He then lists and summarizes 32 
tales from this period with bibliographic notes. 


Pages 211-224, Cuane Chih-lien #32, La compilation du T'sew- 
tche t‘ong-kien FURIER THERA. The writer gives the history 
of the compilation of the work, the distribution of subjects among 
the collaborators, and the methods of research and criticism 
employed. 


Pages 225-230, Nien Ch‘ung-ch‘i ##22/%, Note sur un portrait de 
Tcwao Ting (1085-1147) Aa MHAHR, a study of a painting 
in the collection of M. DuBosc. The text of the colophon is re- 
constructed. Mr. Nie believes the portrait to have come from 
one of the temples erected to Cuao Ting in the first half of the 
14th century in Shansi. 
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— ., Scripta Sinica BEART) 1, 1945, 7 + 235 pp. 
This bibliographic journal in Chinese contains the following 
articles: 


Pages .1-5, Fine Ch‘éng-chun #K#), Dharmaksema et sa tra- 


duction de la premiére partie du Mahaparinirvana-sutra Sia 


58 ree KIER BI. After a careful comparison of the relevant 
texts, the writer concludes that the priest in question was the 
translator, but that the text was brought from India by another. 


Pages 6-18, Fu Hsi-hua #2, Notices sur sept manuscrits 
d’oeuvres dramatiques de I’époque Ming IRSA HA CM, 
Bibliographic notices and descriptions of 7 manuscripts in the 
possession of the writer. 


Pages 19-32, Cuinec P*ei-yiian $3530, Etude comparative des 
diverses editions du Chouo fou ®4bMAF% . The writer discusses 
at length 5 editions of this work; he expands and corrects the 
remarks by Petuiot on it (cf. TP 23, 163-220). The general 
discussion of the filiation of the 5 texts is followed, pp. 33-126, 
by an index of the works included in the Shuo-fu and the Shuo-fu 
hsii with page references to the 5 texts and notes on all variants. 
A very useful work. 


Pages 127-137, J. Van den Branor, L’imprimerie des Lazaristes 
& Pékin, 1864-1944 /\14FAR ZAG EPI AE. A history of the 80 
years of the operation of the Peitang Press, with a list of the 
works published. For a more detailed account, see J. Van den 
Branpt, Bulletin catholique de Pékin, June, 1939, pp. 315 fi. 

The following pages of this journal are devoted to notices of 
books in the CES and to reviews of recent publications. 


Pages 176-224 summarize the tables of contents of 10 journals 
which have appeared in occupied China in the last 5 years. A 
French summary of leading articles is appended, as well as an 
index. 


, Le Fong Sou Tong Yi JA@3E#8G RL: avec un appendice 
contenant les fragments du text perdu cités en d’autres ouvrages, 
10 + 150 pp., Nov., 1943. 
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The first 82 pages reprint the Ssi-pu Ts‘ung-k‘an text of the 
work, with comments and collations. The remainder of this vol- 
ume is devoted to a reprint of surviving fragments; in each case 
the source of the fragment is indicated. 


—., Index du Fong Sou Tong Yi VERE T , 20 + 97 pp., 
Nov., 1943. 

This index is done in the style of the Harvard-Yenching Index 
Series. The arrangement, however, is by number of strokes. 
Reference numbers are to the pages of the text noted in the 
preceding entry, La Fong Sou T‘ong Yi. 


— , Index du Louen Héng ‘PGR , 29 + 163 pp., 1943. 

This work is part of a series which also includes the entry above, 
Le Fong Sou T‘ong Yi, and the 3 succeeding entries below. The 
text is the Ssti-pu T's‘ung-k‘an. 


—., Index du Liu Che Tch‘ouen Ts‘ieou RAPIER, 25 + 
163 pp., 1943. 
The Ssti-pu Ts‘ung-k‘an text is used. 


—., Index du Tch‘ouen Tsieou Fan Lou AK HGR, 21 + 
114 pp., 1944. 
The collated edition of the Pao-ching t’ang 48#% is used. 


— , Index du Houai Nan Tseu *€PA FG , 35 + 308 pp., 1944. 
The Ssti-pu Ts‘ung-k‘an edition is used. 


Cu‘ar Té-kéng 2R#B RE. See FJHC. 


Beda Cu‘ana S. J. and Jacques de Lerre S. F., Periodiques 
chinois, souvenir d’une exposition, CCS 14, 413-435. 

A survey of Chinese journals in various fields; incomplete, but 
of some interest. 


CuaneG Chih-lien 725%. See HH. 
Cuance Erh-t‘ien 2279. See HH. 

Cuao Chén-hsin #18 fa . See CTHC. 
Cuao Kuang-hsien #36. See FIHC. 


Cuao Wan-li tH. See CTHC. 
9 
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Cuao Wei-pang #448 , Modern Chinese Folklore Investigation, 
FS 1, 55-76; 2, 79-88. 

A valuable survey of Chinese activities in this field since the end 
of World War I. Details of the organizations doing this work, 
their publications, and their policies are given. The bibliography 
is full and lists some publications long since out of print. 


—, The Origin and Growth of the Fu Chi #&X, FS 1, 9-27. 
A detailed study of the method of communicating with spirits 
known as fu-chi; Mr. Cwao traces it back to the Tzii-ku #44 
divination, from which he believes it to have been derived. The 
present method he shows to date from the Southern Sung. 


——, The Dragon Boat Race in Wu-ling, Hunan, FS 2, 1-18. 

This is an annotated translation of a description of this festival 
race by Yanc Ssii-ch‘ang #14 (1588-1641). The text is to be 
found in Chapter 28 of the Hsii Shuo-fu. 

——, Games at the Mid-Autumn Festival in Kuangtung, FS 3, 
1-16. 

A brief description of these festival games, largely from written 
accounts. Chinese texts of the songs are given with English 
translations. 

—, Yang-ko #K The Rural Theater in Ting-hsien, Hopei, F'S 
3, 17-38. 

Notes on the origins, historical and legendary, of the local drama 
in Ting-hsien. The plays themselves are studied and divided into 
categories according to themes; synopses of twenty rural plays 
are given. Two songs are reproduced in musical notations with 
Chinese and Romanized verses. 

Cu‘ENn Hsiang-ch‘un, Examples of Charm Against Epidemics with 
Short Explanations, FS 1, 37-54, with 15 reproductions. 

Following the reproduction of each charm, the source or origin 
is given, the name of the charm, and instructions as to its use. 
Finally an English translation of the text of each charm and of 
whatever formulae accompany it are given. 


Kenneth Cu‘in PREG , Hai-lu 48% Forerunner of Chinese Travel 
Accounts of Western Countries, MS 7, 208-226. 
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A study of the early 19th century account of European lands 
composed by Hs1eu Ch‘ing-kao #87 . It illustrates the paucity 
of Chinese knowledge of the West at this time, at least among 
people below the court ranks. Some European names Mr. Cx‘EN 
has failed to identify. 


Cu‘in Yiian PRIA, New Taoist Societies in the Northern Provinces 
at the Beginning of the Southern Sung Dynasty, MARPAC 
H&A 112 + 2 pp., The Catholic University Book Series, No. 8, 
1941. 

Prof. Cu‘in gives the history of three Taoist groups, the 
Ch‘uan-chén #2, Ta-tao A3H, and the T‘ai-i A—, with an 
account of their organization and the nature and scope of their 
political influence. An English summary is appended. 


—. See FJHC. 


Cuine Kuang-i #896 (Mrs. Cu‘in BR). To be published: Lieh- 
nii-chuan kuang-chu WKRRE, 
An enlarged commentary to the Lieh-nii-chuan. 


——. To be published: A Commentary to the Féng-su t‘ung-i 
SERS 
Cu‘t Ssii-ho #40. Ready for publication: A Study of the 


Historical Geography of the Western Chou Period BAH, 
for the next issue of the Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies. 


. Ready for publication: History of Chinese Political Thought 
BRIG BABSE_EM , Vol. 1, to be published by the Commercial 


Press. 





——. Work in preparation: Vol. 2 of the preceding entry. 


—. Work in preparation: Notes on the History of the Chan- 
kuo Period WB 2REF . 


. Work in preparation: Annotated Edition of the Chan-kuo- 
tsé FREE . 


—. Work in preparation: Biographical Dictionary of Ancient 


China PRARAG HRS. 
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Cun Liang 43%, Additions to the Ch'ing-shih Kao tai %i, 
1943 (?). 

This work contains about 90 biographies, mostly of late Ch‘ing 
Dynasty figures. Some corrigenda to the Ch‘ing-shih Kao are 
included. 


Cuine Pei-yiian 3390 . See SS. 
Cuovu Tsu-mou iM . See FJHC. 
Cuu Pao-ch‘ang FE. See CTHC. 
Cuu Shih-ch‘é AAR. See FIHC. 


Eleanor von Erdberg Consten, A Statue of Lao-tzi in the Po- 
yiin-kuan, MS 7, 235-241, with 2 plates. 

Dr. ConstTEN describes this figure in the famous temple west 
of Peiping and suggests that it may be a K‘ung-tzii and that it 
dates not from the T‘ang but from the 13th century. 


Victoria Contac, Familienglueck, Portrait WANG Shih-min’s und 
seiner Angehérigen gemalt von Ku Chien-lung, nebst einer von 
dem Dargestellten selbst verfassten Lebensbeschreibung Ji SLi 
Ht ENF , MS 8, 220-243 with 3 plates. 

A description of the painting together with a translation of the 
autobiography of Wane Shih-min (1592-1680) which appears as 
a colophon to the painting of him and his family executed by Ku 
Chien-lung B52 . 

J. Franciscus S. J., De Latinizatione linguae Sinensis, CCS 14, 
989-1005, 1130-1142; 15, 188-205; 16, 376-386, 489-509. 

A careful survey of the fifty years of effort towards syllabic 

Chinese writing. A useful bibliography follows Part 3. 


Deutschland Institut Publications: Chung-té Hsiieh-chih Pt 








Beginning with Vol. 5, 1943, this journal includes some articles 
in Chinese of Sinological interest. Summaries of the leading 
articles appear in SA for the years 1943-1945. 


Vol. 5.1-2 (1943). Pages 124-184, Liv Hou-tzi ZB, Versuch 
einer neunen Deutung des I-ching BARR iW. An attempt 
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to revalue the I-ching in terms of modern science and symbolic 
logic. 

Pages 185-216, Cuao Chén-hsin #818, Der Ursprung des 
Biiches Yao-Yiieh im Lun-yii aus der Schule des Mo Ti amanse A 
FLERE 4 . The author seeks to prove that both in matter 
and in style this chapter belongs to the Mohist School and is of 
Ch‘in not of Chou date. 

Pages 217-277, Wane Ching-ju E##420, Tochara und Tocharisch 
ami He 2K HE RH KEG . A thorough reconsideration of the designa- 
tion Tokhara, concluding that it is equivalent to Ta-hsia KZ, 
Also a review of Western theories on Tokharian language, con- 
cluding, in agreement with W. H. Batey, that the language so 
designated has no connection with the place, Tokhara. Much new 
material is introduced and interpreted. An extensive bibliography 
is appended. 

Pages 278-309, Ts‘ao Ching-shih #34, Adam Scuaxt von Bell 
S. J. und die chinesische Astronomie #2 5UPBIKIE. A well- 
documented account of the great Jesuit astronomer’s contributions 
to Chinese science. 

Pages 310-345, Wu Féng-p‘ei #=4%, Die zweimalige Fliicht des 
Dalai-Lama am Ende der Ch‘ing-Zeit PEAR CHR. 
The author, on the basis of Chinese sources, believes that the 2 
flights of the Dalai Lama prepared the way for the separation of 
Tibet from China. 

Pages 346-360, Liu Shih-sun #i¥4%, Die seltenend Biicher aus 
der friiheren sinologischen Bibliothek in Nanking RAH 
ff 2$ ABAFZ . Notes on the vicissitudes of the Nanking collection 
of rare books and manuscripts, with a list of surviving items from 
the original collection of Tivc Ping TW (1832-1899) . 


Pages 361-372, Hstru K‘ang-chu #4 =, Die von Lo Chen-yii 
herausgegebenen sinologischen Sammelwerke 2r2t Drimite SS i#. 
Brief descriptions and tables of contents of 20 ts‘wng-shu com- 
piled by Lo Chen-yu. 


Vol. 5.3 (Sept., 1943). Pages 541-547, Cuao Wan-li HBB, Die 
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in Tun-huang gefundenen Sutren-Manuskripte des Prinzen Toba 
Jung Rr BRGER RRB. Data on the life of a Toba 
prince, who has no biography in the Wei-shu, taken from 2 Tun- 
huang fragments on a tombstone discovered near Lo-yang, and 
from references in three histories. 

Pages 548-555, Tina Chih-ch‘éng ¥8:Zik, Die Aufzeichnungen 
von Po Tsun iiber die ostlichen Kaisergriiber der Ch‘ing Eawthit#é 
Wine} eH a . Prof. Tine brings to light a good deal of interest- 
ing material on'‘the Eastern Tombs of the Ch‘ing emperors at 
Ma-lan-chén “5®4i¢ from hitherto unpublished manuscripts. 

Vol. 5.4 (Dec., 1943). Pages 629-632, Yii P‘ing-po # PIA, Zur 
Frage der Echtheit des Absatzes “ Chen I-po chih miao ” im Tso- 
chuan (Hsi-kung 15 Jahr) AL seF2 Z—TEIFA RE SH. This 
article takes up the discrepancies among the Ch‘un-ch‘iu and 
the 3 Chuan on the point in question. (Cf. Legge 5.1, 166-167.) 
Pages 633-660, Hsten K‘ang-chu ==, Zur Kompilation der 
Koreanischen Li Ch‘ao Shih-lu Si&#24° WIPERS HELMS. An inter- 
esting study of the history of this work. The Shih-lu of each reign 
is discussed, its compilation described; and data on the condition 
and whereabouts of manuscripts and prints are given. The presen- 
tation of the article is somewhat confused. 

Pages 661-665, Wu Féng-p‘ei 3¢=4#, Die verschiedenen Ausgaben 
des Hsi-tsang-chih (Landeschronik von Tibet) Pama AS TF. 
A discussion of the date and authorship of this late 18th century 
work and a critical study of its shortcomings in the light of other 
accounts. 

Pages 666-693, Li Hsing-wu 4°22, Studien iiber die Ch‘a-chii 
HNP IC . A study of this type of popular dramatic song which 
dates from the early Ch‘ing. A list of 375 surviving examples is 
given. 

Vol. 6.1-2 (June, 1944). Pages 145-149, Hsii Shih-ying #F IER, 
Ist Szii-ma Hsing-ju der Verfasser des Ch‘ang-mén fu? $ePYSA 
A(R FF . The writer brings together various opinions on this ques- 
tion without reaching a definite conclusion. 
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Pages 150-226, Wane Ching-ju E84, Wana Mang’s Reformen 
und Ursachen fiir ihr Misslingen *13F*#BeSiRWCZ RHE A 
thorough and well-documented reconsideration of this important 
problem. 

Pages 227-253, Sun Té-hsiian #4, Der taoistische Einfluss 
im Zeitgeist der Wei- und Chin-Epoche S#H MMH: BAZ 
3%. A useful study on a rather neglected subject. To the re- 
viewer’s knowledge the division of the Taoist school into con- 
servatives, liberals, and radicals is an innovation, and it may prove 
a useful basis for further studies. 

Pages 254-303, Liu Hou-tzi #/#&, Papiergeld seit der Sung- 
und Chin-Zeit R@ AAC. A convenient collection of data 
drawn largely from the economic chapters of the Dynastic His- 
tories; the chronological table of references to paper money (pp. 
262-274) is useful; and the statistical tables of the issue of paper 
money during the Sung and Yiian periods should be of interest to 
economists and historians alike. 


Pages 304-330, Cuu Pao-ch‘ang ##€& , Ontologische Fragen in 
der chinesischen und buddhistischen Philosophie #@ff. A presen- 
tation of the realist and mystic ontologies, the Buddhist doctrine 
being taken as the basis of the latter. 


——., Sinologische Arbeiten. 

Three issues of this journal have appeared—1943 1944, and 
1945. The first of these is considered as a German language sup- 
plement to CTHC 5.1-2, while the last 2 are independent and bear 
the Chinese title %#5EF). The contents of these 3 volumes is 
listed under authors’ names. 


——., Reprints: 


Georg von der GaABELENTZ, Chinesische Grammatik (Leipzig, 
1881) , 14 + 552 pp. 

In the same volume is the author’s article, Beitrage zur chinesis- 
chen Grammitik, Die Sprache des Cuang-tsi, reprinted from 
Volume 10 of Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe 
der Kénigl. Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften (Leipzig, 
1888) . 
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Erwin von Zacu, Zum Ausbau der Gabelentzschen Grammatik, 
reprinted together with GABELENTZ’s Some Additions to My 
Chinese Grammar, 102 pp., 1944. 

Von Zacu’s notes are reprinted from the following original 
sources: Asia Major 3.2, 288-293; AM 3.4, 477-490; AM 4.2-3, 
437-443; AM 5.2, 239-246; AM 4.4, 619-626; AM 6.1, 67-75; Sin- 
ologische Beitrdge 1, 1-13; Sinologische Beitrdge 3, 165-170. The 
Additions is taken from JNChBRAS (1886). 227-234. 

Otto FrRANKE, Aus Kultur und Geschichte Chinas, Vortrage und 
Abhandlungen aus den Jahren 1902-1942, 8 + 405 pp. 

The contents of this useful volume are as follows: Pages 1-12, 
Die Wichtigsten chinesischen Reform-Schriften vom Ende des 
Neun-zehnten Jahrhunderts, from Bulletin de l’ Académie Impéri- 
ale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg 17.3, 1902. Pages 13-40, Die 
Religionswissenschaftliche Literatur iiber China seit 1900, from 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 13, Leipzig, 1910. Pages 41-55, 
Grundziige chinesischer Kolonialpolitik, from Jahrbuch der Ham- 
bergischen Wissenschaftlichen Anstalten 29, 1911. Pages 56-90, 
Die Staatsrechtliche Entwicklung in China seit 1901, from Jahr- 
buch des Offentlichen Rechts 6, Tiibingen, 1912. Pages 91-108, 
Zwei Wichtige Literarische Erwerbungen des Seminars fiir Sprache 
und Kultur Chinas zu Hamburg, from Jahrbuch der Hamburg- 
ischen Wissenschaftlichen Anstalten 32, Hamburg, 1914. Pages 
109-168, Die Religionswissenschaftliche Literatur iiber China seit 
1909, from Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 18, Leipzig, 1915. 
Pages 169-197, L1 Hung-tschang, from Meister der Politik 3, 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1924. Pages 198-226, YUan Schi-kai, from 
Meister der Politik 3, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1924. Pages 227-248, 
China als Kulturmacht, from ZDMG 4, Leipzig, 1925. Pages 249- 
270, Der Geschichtliche Konfuzius, from ZDMG 4, Leipzig, 1925. 
Pages 271-312, Der Kosmische Gedanke in Philosophie und Staat 
der Chinesen, from Vortrdge der Bibliothek Warburg 1925-26, 
Leipzig, 1928. Pages 313-330, Lerpniz und China, from ZDMG 
7.3-4, Leipzig, 1928. Pages 331-348, Das Konfuzianische System 
und sein Ende, from Zeitschrift fiir Missionkunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft 44, Berlin, 1929. Page 349-353, GorTHE und China, 
from Forschungen und Fortschritte 8, Berlin, 1932. Pages 354- 
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357, Die Angebliche Bekehrung chinesischer Kaiser zu einer frem- 
den Religion, from Forschungen und Forschritte 9, Berlin, 1933. 
Pages 358-373, China, from Der Orient und Wir, Berlin, 1935. 
Pages 374-380, Der Sinn der chinesischen Geschichtschreibung, 
from Forschungen und Fortschritte 13, Berlin, 1937. Pages 381- 
384, Der Russische Name Kitaj (China), from Zeitschrift fiir 
slavische Philologie 14, Leipzig, 1937. Pages 385-394, Die China- 
kunde in Deutschland, from Forschungen und Fortschritte 15, 
Berlin, 1939. Pages 395-400, Das Volk der Khitan und seine 
Sprache, from Forschungen und Forschritte 18, Berlin, 1942. 
Pages 401-405, Kublai Khan und seine chinesischen Berater, from 
Forschungen und Fortschritte, 29-30, Berlin, 1942. 


F.S. Drake, Mohammedanism in the T‘ang Dynasty, MS 8, 1-40. 

A study of the routes in China, and of the date of arrival of 
Mohammedanism there. The second part of this article takes up 
Chinese Moslem traditions and traces of early Moslem communi- 
ties in various parts of China. Not well documented. 


——, Sculptured Stones of the Han Dynasty, MS 8, 280-318, with 
10 plates. 

This article takes up first the Wu Liang Tz‘ii Series, describing 
four main groups of decorative motifs; it then cites and translates 
early references to wall-pictures similar in type to the sculptures. 
Part 3 takes up 13 sculptured stones excavated in the Ch‘u-fu 
#- district of Shantung in 1933. The writer dates them from 
Early Han. Part 4 describes 8 sculptured stones of Han date ex- 
cavated in Szechuan. 


Heinrich DumMoutn S. J., Die Entwicklung des chinesischen Ch‘an 
nach Hui-néng im Lichte des Wu-mén-kuan, MS 6, 40-72, with 
3 plates. 7 

A careful study of the history of the Ch‘an # (meditation) 
Sect of Chinese Buddhism. Quotations of kung-an &% (J., kéan) 
are cited to illustrate the difference among various masters and 
schools; for these quotations Fr. DuMoULIN has used the Wu-mén- 


kuan #8F4 BH. 


—, Das Wu-mén-kuan $@FS54 oder “Der Pass ohne Tor,” 
iibersetz und erklart, MS 8, 41-102. 
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A translation of the collection of 49 kung-an compiled by Hut- 
k‘ai S*BA (1184-1260). The renderings should have been given 
further documentation. 


—., Bodhidharma und die Anfange des Ch‘an Buddhismus, MS 
10, 222-238. 

Translations and criticisms of the most reliable texts on the life 
of Bodhidharma. The first sustained effort by a European to 
unearth the historical Bodhidharma. 


Wolfram Exseruarp, Die Lokalkulturen des Stidens and Ostens 
(This work is Part 2 of Vol. 2, Lokalkulturen im alten China, of 
Unterschungen tiber den Aufbau der chinesischen Kultur), MS 
Monograph Series 3, 14 + 558, 1942. (Cf. the long and careful 
review by H. WituEeLo, MS 9, 209-230.) 

This is the only volume by Esernarp published in Peiping. 
Part 1 of this work is not available there. The present volume 
works out in detail EserHARD’s theory that Chinese culture is an 
amalgam of various contributions from different racial and cul- 
tural groups. The material presented as evidence is abundant and 
interesting but in very few cases is the original source cited, and 
much information is drawn from the encyclopedias without being 
checked against reliable texts. It is to be hoped that the writer’s 
scattered works may one day be assembled and published as a unit 
with an index and accurate references, to enable scholars to formu- 
late a fair estimate of the whole. 


—., Index zu Exseruarp, MS 7, 242-266. 

This work is an alphabetical index to 10 articles by Eperuarp 
on Chinese astronomy. In this instance, as in the foregoing case, 
only a re-publication of all the articles in book-form would permit 
the scholar access to the whole of EBrrRHARD’s findings. 


Gustay Ecxr, Once More Shén-t‘ung Ssii and Ling-yen Ssii, /S 
7, 295-311, with 6 plates. 

Supplementary remarks and corrections to the article by SoPER 
and Drake on this subject (cf. MS 4, 1-39). Dr. Ecker in this 
article presents his conclusions on the development of the Indian 
stupa-form in China. 
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, Wandlungen des Faltstuhls, Bemerkungen zur Geschichte 
der eurasischen Stuhlform, MS 9, 34-52, with 2 plates and 18 
sketches. 

This is an able study of the variant forms of the folding stool 
and the folding chair, their history and development in Europe 
and in Asia. 





—., Sammlung Lochow, chinesische Bronzen 1, 68 pp., + 79 pls. 

Careful descriptions and thorough analyses of some extra- 
ordinary bronzes. Some of the pieces are from famous earlier col- 
lections: one probably from Ch‘ien-lung’s collection, one from 
TuAN Fang’s, and one from JUAN Yiian’s. Thirteen pieces were 
recently excavated and are published here for the first time except 
for the kuei described by Max Lornur in MS 7, 227-234. The 
illustrations in this catalogue are excellent, and some new methods 
of highlighting important features of the bronzes have been em- 
ployed. The collector, Mr. von Locuow, has himself written and 
published a second volume which at the present time is un- 
obtainable. 


——., Chinese Domestic Furniture, 40 pp., + 161 pls., 1944, boxed 
in a Chinese style t‘ao (Reviewed by Eleanor Consten in MS 10, 
437-441.) 

This book has been many years in preparation and will un- 
questionably be the standard work on the subject. The text is 
devoted to a brief historical introduction, and then to a detailed 
discussion on the development of all varieties of structural tech- 
niques. There are also discussions on woods, ornament, metal 
mounts, problems of dating, etc. The plates illustrate 122 pieces 
of furniture of which 21 are presented in measured drawings exe- 
cuted with great precision. A note preceding the plates gives the 
native terminology of Chinese furniture and identifies the pieces 
illustrated. 


Matthias Eprr, Eiserne Degen und Schwerter aus der Han-Zeit, 
Bemerkungen zu einem Funde aus Shantung, MS 8, 394-400, with 
2 plates. 

A study of several small weapons of the Han period with special 
emphasis on their decorative motifs. 
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——, Editorial, FS 1, i-x. 
Father Eprr outlines the scope and policy of this new journal of 
which he is the editor. 


——., Buddhistische Legenden aus Yiinnan und Kueichou, FS 1, 
91-99. 

A summary of the legends of Buddhist priests in these regions 
at the end of the Ming dynasty. The priests there were cultural 
pioneers, and their work parallels the much earlier activities of 
the Buddhist clergy in more developed parts of China. Most of 
the material, though not its analysis, is drawn from the book by 
Cu‘En Yiian BRIE, Buddhism in Yunnan and Kweichow at the 
End of the Ming Dynasty BFURRBS (Catholic University 
Book Series, No. 6, Peiping, 1940) . 


, Eine Kolner Dissertation iiber japanische und deutsche 
Tiermarchen, F'S 1, 100-107. 

This is a summary and criticism of a thesis by Ahiya Mizuyo 
on Japanese and German animal folk-tales, particularly on the fox- 
stories. 


, Hausfrontdekorationen in Peking, mit Parallelen aus Shant- 
ung und Nord-Honan, FS 2, 51-78, with 8 plates. 

A specimen study of the character of Peiping house-fronts, both 
of dwellings and of shops, with an analysis of iconographic and 
decorative features. Many elements are compared and contrasted 
with those of other parts of China. Fr. Eprer hopes that this type 
of study can be done on a wide scale. 

. In the press: Das Jahr in chinesischen Volkslied, for FS 6, 
Spring, 1946. 

Eduard Erxes, Zu Cu‘ Yiian’s T‘ien-wén KE: Erganzungen 
und Berichtigungen zu Conrapy-Erkss, Das alteste Dokument 
zur chinesischen Kunstgeschichte, MS 6, 273-339. 

An elaborate reply to Maspero’s criticisms of the earlier work 
of Conrapy and ErKes on this problem. It is not convincing. 
For a criticism of this article see the second entry under Achilles 
Fane below. 
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—., Das Schwein im Alten China, MS 7, 68-84. 

A study of all Chinese characters for pig end related words. 
Some “ pig-tales ” are retold from the 7'so-chuan and from Cu‘U 
Yiian’s poems, and some ethnological interpretations are added. 


Achilles Fane, Inversion in Classical Chinese, MS 7, 267-284. 

A translation of the article of YANG Shu-ta #4 , entitled 
HP 3c 8) 8A itt , which was published in the Ch‘ing-hua Hsiieh- 
pao 6.1, 269-278. A clear and methodical rendering into English 
of a work which is basic for this subject. The examples, which 
form the bulk of the essay, are given in the best European trans- 
lations; when translations are non-existent or inadequate, the 
examples are rendered in English by the translator. 


—., On the T7ien-wén “ Reconstruction ” by Prof. Erxes, MS 7, 
285-287. 

Mr. Fang in this article demolishes the theory set forth by 
Eres in MS 6, 273-339, by demonstrating that the text which 
is the cornerstone of ErKr’s theory has been misinterpreted. 


——, ArSi and Yen-ch‘i #%#, Tokhri and Yiieh-shih HK, MS 
9, 81-91. 

An English translation of an article by Wane Ching-ju Enron. 
It argues the following points: a) the word Aréi or Arsin is identi- 
cal with Yen-i (Karashahr) of Fa-hsien; b) Arsi is derived from 
Argi, which was transliterated as Yen-ch‘i ¥s# (Karashahr) in 
Chinese historical records; c) the designation Toyri in the Uighur 
colophones was due to a misconception; d) Dialect A may be called 
“ Arsian ” and Dialect B, “ Kutsian”; both together (Language 
I, or Tokharian) , “ Arsi-Kutsian.” 


——.,, Fourth Supplement to the Ku-shu I-i Ch‘ii-li RRR 
PIDD#E | MS 10, 239-308. 

A translation into English of the work by P‘rr Hsiieh-hai #3 
which first appeared in 4b7# AT) (AYE), Peiping, 1935. For 
the original work and its first three supplements, see Teng and 
Biggerstaff, 173-174. Mr. Fanc has checked all quotations against 
reliable texts and has used western translations of the examples 
when these translations were acceptable; otherwise he has himself 
translated the examples. Indispensable for any student of classical 
Chinese. 
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——, A Note on Forged Masters, MS 10, 433-434. 

An English translation of a passage from the BUMS, ch. 7, 
p. 3 (Shanghai edition, 1926) , in which the author ESRF (1860- 
1911) discusses the practice among forgers of making at least one 
deliberate mistake somewhere in their copying. 





. In the press: On the Authorship of the Chiu-ching san- 
chuan yen-ko-li JU®=AVEX BI, for MS 11. 


. In the press: On the Kuang-yiin Shéng-hsi (see Sin 
Chien-shih below) for MS 11. 


. In preparation: An English translation with annotations 
of the Tzti-chih T‘ung-chien. 
About one third of this work is completed. 


Eugene Ferret, Pao-p‘u tzi 4h Nei-p‘ien, Chapters 1-3, 
Translated and Annotated, MS 6, 113-211. 

A brief note on the history of the text and the various editions 
and commentaries precedes the translation itself. Although the 
translation is carefully literal, the notes are sometimes unsatisfy- 
ing, and the reader feels that a running commentary by the trans- 
lator is needed to give one a real understanding of this difficult 


text. 
——, A Specimen of Early Brush Writing, MS 6, 390. 


A brief note on some characters on a recently discovered Anyang 
jade, apparently written with a hair brush and cinnabar. 











, Pao-p‘u tzu, Nei-p‘ien, Chapter 4, Translated and Anno- 
tated, MS 9, 1-33. 
A continuation of the first entry. 





» Geschichte der chineschischen Literatur und ihrer gedank- 
lichen Grundlage nach Nagasawa Kikuya, Shina Gakujutsu Bung- 
eishi, MS Monograph Series, No. 7, 12 + 144 pp., 1945. 

This book, a translation from the Japanese, gives a rapid survey 
of Chinese literature. An index is appended. 


. In the press: Translation of the Pao-p‘u tz, Chapter 11, 





for MS 11. 
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. In preparation: A supplementary volume to the fourth 
entry above, Geschichte der chineschischen Literatur. 

This work will contain an alphabetical list of book-titles and 
authors mentioned in the history. All references to a given author 
or work by western Sinologists will be listed, and paragraph refer- 
ences to the earlier volume will be given. This should greatly 
increase the usefulness of the earlier volume. 


Fine Ch‘éng-chiin #K#). See FJHC, HH, and SS. 
Féne Hsien-shu 453628. See FJHC. 


John C. Fercuson, Chinese Foot Measure, MS 6, 357-382, with 8 
plates. 

An elaborate study of the foot measure from the Chou dynasty 
onward; a bibliography of the subject is appended. 


——, The Fu-ch‘un Scroll of Huane Kung-wang, MS 6, 85-91, 
with 2 plates. 

A description of a scroll depicting a Chekiang landscape by 
Huane Kung-wang 2% (1267-1354) , now in the Palace Mus- 
eum, Peiping. This scroll and another attributed to the same 
artist were in the collection of Ch‘ien-lung. Dr. Frrcuson by 
quotations shows the Emperor’s devotion to these pictures, especi- 
ally to the former. 


——, Noted Towers, MS 8, 319-327, with 2 plates. 
A description of the sites and histories of four famous towers 
and an account of the poets and poetry they have inspired: 


(Note: For a biography and bibliography of the late Dr. Ferau- 
son, cf. Van GuULIK below.) 


Wolfgang Franke, Patents for Hereditary Ranks and Honorary 
Titles during the Ch‘ing Dynasty, MS 7, 38-67, with 2 plates. 

This is a careful study of the subject, including discussions of 
the various types of patents, translations of patents, and copious 
bibliographic data. 





—., Zur Kompilation und Uberlieferung der Ming shih-lu, SA 
1, 1-46. 
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A study of the history of the compilation of this work, with 
notes on its various printed editions and extant manuscripts. The 
notices of the 13 official Ming shih-lu, extant at the beginning of 
the Ch‘ing period, are given in translation. 


——, Der chinesische Staat in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, 
CCS 16.7-8, 479-488. 
A semi-popular lecture delivered in Peiping. 


— ., Juan Yiian t7C (1764-1849) , MS 9, 53-80. 

A biography’ of the great Ch‘ing scholar with an account of 
his literary activities. This article also includes a valuable bibli- 
ography of 89 items. 


, Weitere Beitrige zur Kompilation und Uberlieferung der 
Ming shih-lu, SA 2, 1-29. 

A supplement to the second entry above. 
—, Yung-lo’s Mongolei-Feldziige, SA 3, 1-54. 

An account, with translations and a study of the sources, of 
the five campaigns of Yung-lo against the Mongols in 1410, 1414, 
1422, 1423, and 1424. 


——. In the press: Yt Ch‘ien Fiat, for MS 11. 
A biographical study of the great Ming soldier and official 
(1398-1457) . 








. In preparation: Extensive annotations to the English trans- 
lation of Pototitov’s The History of the Eastern Mongols. (See 
LOWENTHAL below.) 


Fu Hsi-hua f#t8 ##. See HH and SS. 


Fu-jén Ta-hsiieh #71£K%, The Catholic University of Peking, 
publications: Monumenta Serica. See under authors’ names. 


, Monumenta Serica Monograph Series. See under authors’ 
names. 


, Fu-jén Ta-hsiieh ts‘ung-shu ##EK582, The Catholic 
University of Peking Book Series. See under authors’ names. 








——, Folklore Studies. See under authors’ names. 
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——., Fu-jén hsiieh-chih "81%, Periodicum Sinologicum. 

The contents of this journal are as follows: Vol. 10.1-2 (Dec., 

1941), Pages 1-44, Yi Chia-hsi #3492, A Supplement to the 
I-nien-lu %€4FGRFESE. A methodical correction of the dates given 
in the most generally used dating-manual, that of Cu‘ten Ta-hsin 
8AM of the Ch‘ing dynasty. Corrections are given for the dates 
from the Han to the Yiian periods; and in each case references and 
explanatory notes are given. 
Pages 45-49, Cu‘in Yiian PRIR: Biography of Cu‘én Yii-chieh 
Who Died as a Martyr for His Country at the End of the Ming 
Dynasty ARM BAS RFPE SE. The first full account of this man 
who was trained by Catholic priests in western science, and who 
died when Nanking was captured by the Manchus in 1645. 


Pages 51-148, Cuao Kuang-hsien ##96%, An Inquiry into the 
Cause of the Loss of Liaotung by the Chinese to the Manchus in 
the First Half of the 17th Century (Continued) AX 
J (#4) . In the first installment of this study—two chapters which 
appeared in FJHC 9.2, 75-115—the author outlined the rise of the 
political power of the Manchus under Nurhachi and described the 
resulting crisis in Liaotung. The present article takes up the 
political and economic conditions of China under the Ming and 
criticizes the Imperial policy towards Liaotung. 


Pages 149-165, Cuou Tsu-mou Jill , The Ancient Consonantal 
Values of Chinese Words with the Initial sh RAGS. A 
thorough reconsideration of this subject, in which the author 
suggests some regrouping of KARLGREN’s consonantal categories 
for this initial. 


Pages 167-180, Mao Jun-sun F#, Ts‘ur Hao and His Political 
Rival 727% SUB. A new theory as to the cause of the execution 
of the great Northern Wei scholar and statesman in 449. The 
writer believes that the enmity of the Buddhist faction against 
Ts‘u1, who was a Taoist, was the underlying cause. 


Pages 181-225, Cu‘ar Té-kéng 28/8, Participation of Eunuchs 
in Military Affairs during the Sung Dynasty RE BBMETS. 
An account of the very large part played by eunuchs in the mili- 
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tary operations of the Northern Sung. The author suggests that 
the weakness of the Southern Sung against the Chin Tartars was 
due to the former’s determination that the eunuchs should no 
longer have their traditional military prerogatives. 

Pages 227-230, Yuu Té-lu #8, Exegetical Notes on the Ssii- 
k‘u Notice of the Hsiian-shih-chih PHRERABEBE. The 
Hsiian-shih-chih is a famous novel of the T‘ang Dynasty. The 
author corrects several errors and omissions in the Ssi-k‘u t‘t-yao 
notice of this novel, and shows that Shéng-yung 2/4 is the 
correct form of the tzi of the author, Cuanc Tu Heist . 

Vol. 11.1-2 (Dec., 1942), Pages 1-12, Fine Ch‘éng-chiin SK , 
The Migration of the Kao-ch‘é Tribe and the Dispersion of the 
Ch‘é-shih and Shan-shan 42-2 PGE R PPAR A ZAK. Prof. 
Féne believes that the Kao-ch‘é tribe should be considered as un- 
related to the Ch‘ih-lé #%) and Ting-ling )% tribes; he shows 
that the dates usually given for the westward migration of this 
tribe are wrong, and that the dispersal of the Ch‘é-shih and Shan- 
shan was the result of a Kao-ch‘é attack. 


Pages 13-17, Yii Chia-hsi &3¢9%, On the Insanity of Wane Fang 
EG AREA RIF . A valuable article in which Prof. Yu clears up 
the confusion between the two sons of Wane An-shih and gives 
clear and separate accounts of their lives. 

Pages 19-79, Sun K‘ai-ti ####45, On the Puppet Show and the 
Shadow Play of the Sung Dynasty as Forerunners of Modern 
Chinese Drama SC HH UR HARB mR . A very ingenious, 
well-documented argument that the puppet shows and the shadow 
plays of the T‘ang, Sung, and Yiian periods had many character- 
istics and conventions which are perpetuated in the modern drama, 
and that certain features of the modern drama can be understood 
only in this light. 

Page 80, Yen Té-lu i, A Missing Folio in the Wei-shu 
Reconstructed SARA AG . The lacuna, here filled, occurs in the 
T*ung-wén Wei-shu, Chapter 109.9b. 

Pages 81-85, Suin Chien-shih WA, T’an-hsi tan-ma ch‘an-wa 
449,18 FS 2)¢% . This is an etymological study of words of the tan 
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{8 family. Prof. Sain concludes that the tan phonetic 4 in 18 is 
used in 3 senses: a) “new-born,” b) #& “merely,” and c) A 
“ bare.” 


Pages 87-136, Yii Hsiin #, Political Thoughts of Early Taoists 
FASE BCBS. An account of the Confucianist political as- 
pects of the Taoism embraced by outstanding figures from the 
Later Han and Chin dynasties onward. The corollary of this is 
the gradual abandonment of metaphysical speculation by the 
leading Taoists. 


Pages 137-157, Yeu Té-lu 378i , The Introduction of the Seven- 
Luminary Calendar to China CRBFAH%, This article traces 
the introduction of the seven-day time-division to Indian monks, 
between the Later Han and the Chin periods. This theory is at 
variance with the theories of PELLIOoT and CHAVANNES, who 
believed the introduction to have been made by Manichean priests 
during the T“ang period. 


Pages 159-186, Sun Té-hsiian #4#@H , A Study of the lien-mien 
Characters Ri FHS. This is a valuable study of the origins 
and development of disyllabic compounds in which one or other 
of the characters is interchangeable with another of the same 
sound. Many examples of erroneous interchange are cited, and 
the general principles of disyllabic compounds are laid down. 


Pages 187-238, Fine Hsien-shu #%76%8, Another Supplement to 
the I-nien-lu S€4F-SRFFSE. This is a continuation of Prof. Yw’s 
article listed above, and covers the Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties. 
The corrections contained in these two articles are very important 
for those who use works with earlier dating, or the HEIt# A4E%® 
42% Li-tai ming-jén shéng-tsu piao of Liane T‘ing-ts‘an SER, 
or the similar work of Cutane Liang-fu 223% . 

Pages 239-245, Yen Té-lu S€fSik, Li-tai ming-jén nien-li pei 
chuan tsung-piao kao-séng shéng-tsu nien-piao ting-wu BERBA 
4p AMG RAR ey EAEAE RATA =. These corrigenda are made in the 
light of Prof. Cu‘in Yiian’s BRIE Shih-shih i-nien lu FRIRSESESR 
(Cf. Catholic University of Peking Book Series, No. 5, 1939) . 


Vol. 12.1-2 (Dec., 1943), Pages 1-22, Cu Shih-ch‘é FH , Loca- 
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tion of the Six Garrisons of Northern Wei 1C28ANSH2HE. The six 
garrisons established by the Northern Wei to defend their capital 
at P‘ing-ch‘éng PX were not moved when the capital was trans- 
ferred to Lo-yang. The present article discusses the part which 
the disaffected garrisons played in the eventual overthrow of the 
Wei; and from a study of historical and geographical sources 
gives the areas in which they were stationed after the capital was 
moved. A map is appended. 


Pages 23-30, Tar Chiin-jén #&#{E, Non-existence of the Initial 
48 in Ancient Phonology—Supplementary Evidence 4S 4S## 
fiit#, The writer shows that the initial in question formed a part 
of the initial 3€; this idea supplements the hypothesis of the late 
Prof. Cu‘ten Hsiian-t‘ung ®%F) that ancient phonology lacked 
the initial 7. 


Pages 31-102, Yi: Hsiin ##, The Status of Northerners in the 
Southern Courts Fa#3:Z4tE- UPL. The writer believes that there 
was no regional discrimination against northerners during the 
Early Chin, Sung, Ch‘i, Liang, and Ch‘én dynasties, and that 
these southern dynasties continually strengthened themselves by 
drawing on the talents of northerners. 


Pages 103-180, Cu‘ar Té-kéng 28%, The Biography of Hsten 
San-pin in Cu‘uan Tsu-wang’s Chieh-ch‘i-t'ing-chi Sit 4EH3 
=A. The biography of an important figure of the period of 
transition from the Ming to the Ch‘ing is here presented in full 
for the first time. No biography of Hs1ex San-pin is to be found 
either in the Ming or Ch‘ing histories. 


Pages 181-199, Cuao Kuang-hsien #56, Fight for the Succes- 
sion to the Throne in the Beginning of the Manchu Dynasty 
i GEFAR. This article attempts to explain why Nurhachi 
did not appoint an heir during his lifetime. It recounts the strug- 
gle for the throne after his death. The facts have been drawn from 
the Ch‘ing shih-lu and Korean records. Mr. Cao attempts to 
explain the origin of the practice of not nominating heirs; and 
discusses some of the curious features of the political structure of 
the dynasty. 
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Pages 201-220, Cuou Tsu-mou JAH, Commentary on the Yin- 
tz‘ii-p‘ien in the Yen-shth chia-hsiin BA KARA BER CERI. A scien- 
tific commentary to the chapter on phonetics in the work in 
question; it is much more thorough than any of the earlier 
commentaries. 


Pages 221-285, Cuou Tsu-mou JA ill, The Dialect of K‘ai-féng 
and Lo-yang in Sung Times AUF Hi. The writer draws 
upon a contemporary source, the section on phonetics of the 
Huang-chi ching-shih shu #0 , and reconstructs some of 
the dialectic characteristics of the cities in question during the 
Sung period. He considers the poets of the two cities, and from 
their works draws conclusions on the dialectical peculiarities. He 
then discusses the development of these dialects from that time 
to the present day. 


(Note: A 30-page booklet entitled Fu Jén University Publica- 
tions, Announcements, 1946 includes summaries of the contents 
of this university’s Sinological publications, and descriptions of 
forthcoming items. An Index of Monumenta Serica, Vols. 1-10, 
approximately 120 pages, is announced for April, 1946. The 
American agent for subscriptions and purchases is Rev. Raupu, 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois.) 


Fu Ting-i #f3E—, Dictionary of Compound Expressions iF HK, 
10 vols.-++ an index vol., small format, about 500 pages in each 
volume, Fu-chin shu-shé #@# iit, Peiping and Shanghai, 1943. 
This new dictionary is the result of more than 20 years’ work. 
It contains only compounds, arranged according to the radical of 
the first character. Explanations are clear, and examples are 
arranged chronologically with exact references. The term lien- 
mien has been interpreted somewhat more broadly than usual, 
and the work thus includes many compounds composed of aux- 
iliary words plus nouns or verbs. Also the uses of particles in 
many different combinations are given. The result is a valuable 
source book of grammar and semantics as well as a dictionary. 


Walter Fucus, Neue Beitrige zur mandjurischen Bibliographie 
und Literatur, MS 7, 1-37. 
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A sequel and supplement to the author’s Beitrdge zur mand- 
jurischen Bibliographie und Literatur (Tokyo, 1936). Biblio- 
graphic notices of 22 additional Manchu printed works and manu- 
scripts are given, plus addenda and corrigenda to the earlier work. 





, Bulhuri Omo, Die alteste Fassung der mandjurischen Stam- 
mesage, SA 1, 47-52. 

The first translation from the Manchu original of the myth of 
the legendary founder of the Manchu people. The text is a fuller, 
and probably an earlier version than the Chinese text translated 
by E. Haver. 


, Die Entwiirfe der Schlachtenkupfer der Kienlung und Tao- 
kuang-Zeit mit Reproduction der 10 Taokuang-kupfer und der 
Vorlage fiir die Annam-Stiche, MS 9, 101-122, with 7 plates. 

In this article the writer deals with the Chinese sources con- 
cerning the 16 pictures, drawn for copper-plate etchings, which 
were mentioned by PEtuiot in 7P 20 (1921). He then discusses 
the development of this etching technique during the Ch‘ien-lung 
and Tao-kuang periods, and takes up especially the sketches of 
battle scenes of the Annam campaigns, which served as models 
for 5 copper-plate etchings. 

——, Galdanica, Miszellen zum Kriege Kanghsi’s gegen Galdan, 
MS 9, 174-198. 

An interesting study which brings to light much new material 

on this subject. 


, Der Jesuiten-Atlas der Kanghsi-Zeit, seine Entstehungs- 
geschichte nebst Namensindices fiir die Karten der Mandjurei, 
Mongolei, Osttiirkestan und Tibet mit Wiedergabe der Jesuiten- 
Karten in Originalgrosse: a) MS Monograph Series, No. 3, a box 
containing full-size reproductions of 36 maps; b) 1S Monograph 
Series, No. 4, text, 3 + 414 pp., 1943. 

The map-volume includes 32 block-print facsimilies of the third 
edition in 1721, 3 facsimilies of the first edition in 1717, and one 
of a manuscript map of Tibet. 

The text-volume contains: an historical essay on the origin of 
the atlas; a discussion of the place-names for the non-Chinese 
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areas; four indices. The indices are: a) a Manchu index, arranged 
alphabetically, with Chinese equivalents of Manchurian place- 
names, b) a similar index for Mongolia and eastern Turkestan, 
c) a similar one for Tibet, d) a Chinese index of the place-names 
on each of the 36 maps reproduced. In each of the first three 
indices the place-references to the maps are given, as well as the 
variant characters given in the Ch‘ien-lung series. In the Chinese 
index, the latitude and longitude of each place is designated and 
also its reference number to the maps. Also there is an index of 
reconstructed place-names, and finally there is a list of reconstruc- 
tions of the middle or last syllable of Manchu place-names. Dr. 
Fucus has covered every aspect of the problem and provided an 
invaluable source book for cartographers, historians, and philolo- 


gists alike. 

——. In the press: The “ Mongol Atlas” and the Kuang-yii t‘u 
SRlEl | MS Monograph Series, No. 8. 

. In the press: Analecta zur mongolischen Ubersetzungs- 


literatur mit Ammerkungen. 
A revision and expansion of Remusat’s chapter on this subject 


in his Récherches sur les langues Tartares. 





. In preparation: An index to the palace editions of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty based on the relevant chapters of the following 
works: a) Kuo-ch‘ao kung-shih B82, b) Ch‘ing-kung-shih 
hsii-pien te RE, c) Ku-kung-tien shu-k‘u hsien-ts‘un-mu 
i Ss Be LAFA d) Kuo-ch‘ao wén-hsien t'ung-k‘ao Ai 3cm 
38% e) Ch'ing-ch‘ao t'ung-chih YS W3RS | 


Willem A. Grootarrs, Aanvullingen en Verbeteringen op de 
Proeve eener Bibliographie van de Missionarissen van Scheut, in 
collaboration with D. Van Cortuir, 116-135 pp., Lazarist Press, 





1941. 

This is a continuation of the bibliography of the publications 
of the Scheut Mission Society published in Brussels in 1939 
(cf. TP, 1940, and MS 4, 680-689). It also gives the Chinese 
characters for various entries which were not given in the Brussels 


bibliography. 
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—., De oblationibus Confucio factis, Responda ad quaestiones 
(Theological Quarterly of the Scheut Mission in China) , Vol. 3.4 
(May, 1941). 254-269. 

A description of the rites in honour of Confucius performed in 
Tatung, March 15, 1940. The arrangement of the participants is 
given in tabular form; the chants and liturgies are translated; and 
considerable historical background is given for the various features 
of the ceremony. The rites described contained many curious 
innovations introduced by the puppet government of “ Méng- 
chiang.” For the Chinese text of the rites, see Responda ad 
quaestiones 3.3, 152-158. 


, Texte et traduction des stéles du Nan-t‘ang, Bulletin Catho- 
lique de Pékin 31.376 (Dec., 1944). 586-599. 

This work the author believes to be the first full and careful 
translation of the text on the stele, dated March 15, 1657, which 
the emperor of the Hsiin-chih period ordered set up in the Nan- 
t‘ang. The new translation includes the first half of the inscription, 
hitherto omitted. Also a translation is given of the text on the 
stele dated 1692 from a reconstructed text. (This stele is now 
badly defaced.) 


, Fragments buddiques, Premiere serie: Apologetique et dé- 
votion, 8 + 127 pp., Lazarist Press, 1945. 

This is a collected reprint of articles which appeared in the 
Bulletin Catholique de Pékin, June, 1944 to June, 1945. An index 
has been added. The reprints are of articles, translated by the 
author, which appeared in local Buddhist journals. The whole 
work gives an interesting picture of Buddhism in its relation to 
modern life in North China. Also some doctrinal articles are 
translated; and explanations of Buddhist terms given. Chapter 2, 
Les Tertiaries, describes an ordination; records the procedure, the 
liturgies, the sermons, and the vows taken. 


, La géographie linguistique en Chine, nécessité d’une nou- 
velle méthode pour |’étude linguistique du Chinois, Premiére 
partie: La méthode de la géographie linguistique, MS 8, 103-166, 
with 4 maps and 2 sketches. 

Fr. Groorarrs first presents his argument on the need for a 
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linguistic geography in China. He outlines the dialectical studies 
made by him in Shansi. Then he gives a general plan for these 
investigations with proposals on the types of field-workers, the 
selection of localities, on questionnaires, transcriptions, mapping, 
etc. The author next suggests the probable results of a wide 
application of this technique—accumulation of data for compari- 
sons of linguistic groups, data on the connection between linguistic 
peculiarities and cultural characteristics, material for the history 
of the Chinese language, and a revaluation of the philological 
approach. 


—, Une stéle chinoise de l’époque mongole, au sud-est de 
Tat‘ong (Chansi) MS 10, 91-117, with 5 photographs and 1 map. 

The text of the inscription, dated 1341, is reproduced and trans- 
lated. A good deal of information on the Yiian administration, 
and on the Sinicization of the non-Chinese, etc., is brought out. 


, La géographie linguistique en Chine nécessité d’une nouv- 
elle méthode pour |’étude linguistique du chinois, Deuxieme partie: 
Une frontiére dialectale dans le nord-est du Chansi (Etudes de 
géographie linguistique du nord du Chansi, No. 1), MS 10, 389- 
426, with 4 maps and 2 photographs. 

Fr. Groorarrs continues his plea (see the fifth entry above) 
for a general application of the techniques of linguistic geography 
to China. He here presents a case study done by himself in 
northern Shansi. He proves that dialectical differences in the 
two areas studied have been constant since the 10th century. He 
shows in a clear and vivid way the political, cultural, economic, 
and geographic reasons for the perpetuation of local speech and 
local ways. 


——. To be published: Les temples villageois de la région au 
sud-est de Tat’ong, leurs inscriptions et leur histoire, with 5 photo- 
graphs, 4 sketches and 1 map, for F'S 4. 

A study of the history and development of village cults with 
an analysis of their geographical distribution and local differences. 
Based on observations in 140 villages and 400 temples. 


—. To be published: Différence phonétiques dans las dialectes 
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chinois (Etudes de géographie linguistique du nord du Chansi, 
No. 2) , for CES, 1946. 


(Note: Father Grootarrs has been appointed a research fellow 
of the Catholic University and will publish during the current 
academic year under their auspices: a) a first draft of worksheets 
for a linguistic atlas of North China: a scientific questionnaire of 
1500 to 2000 items with Chinese and English texts, designed to 
put into practice the program developed by the author; b) a lexi- 
con of phonetics giving 2500 technical terms collected from 19 
books and 81 papers by modern Chinese writers on phonetic 
and dialectological subjects. Translations of the terms are given 
in English, German, French, and Dutch, together with short 


definitions.) 


R. H. Van Guu, Dr. John C. Frercuson’s 75th Anniversary, 


MS 6, 340-356. 
A graceful tribute to this scholar. Appended is a bibliography. 
(The whole of Vol. 6 of MS is dedicated to Dr. Ferauson and 


carries his photograph as a frontispiece.) 


Hedda Hammer, Eisenblumen, FS 1, 78, with 9 plates. A series 


of photographs depicting the technique of making the cut-out 
metal flowers which are used for decorative purposes. 


Walter Hetssic, Einige Bemerkungen iiber die Koke Sudur, eine 
neuere mongolische Darstellung der Yiian-Zeit, MS 8, 244-259. 

A study of the new enlarged edition of the Azure Chronicle of 
the Rise of the Great Yiian Dynasty, published in 1940 by the 
Mongolian press at K‘ailu. This chronicle has hitherto been known 
only through an incomplete edition in 12 chapters, published in 
Peiping in 1929. The new edition comprises 69 chapters and 
covers the period 1162-1236. Dr. Heissia believes the work to 
have been written in the second half of the 19th century. 


—, Mongolische Neudrucke und Neuerscheinungen, MS 8, 
260-279. 

This study describes and discusses 26 recently published works 
in Mongol which are of historical or literary interest. 
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, Beobachtungen iiber Sesshaftigkeit und Kulturwandel bei 
den Mongolen des Jouda Ciyulyan, FS 2, 175-184. 
The author visited the formerly nomadic Mongols of the 
western Hsingan province of Manchuria, and presents here his 
report, with some conclusions of great interest to anthropologists. 


—, Schamanen und Geisterbeschworer in Kiiriye Banner, F'S 
3.1, 39-72, with 10 illustrations and Mongol texts of 9 songs. 

An interesting study of a Mongol group in eastern Jehol where 
the blend of Shamanism and Lamaism has been largely unaffected 
by outside influences. Dr. Hetssic describes the activities of the 
tribal priests, their implements, dress, etc., and translates some 
of their incantations. 


, Zum Umfang der mongolischen Geschichtsliteratur, MS 10, 
209-221. 
A survey of surviving historical works in Mongol, with notes 
on eight lost works. 


, Uber mongolische Landkarten, Part 1, MS 9, 123-173, with 
6 plates. 

In this article, Dr. Hetssic describes 5 recently discovered maps 
prepared by Mongol chiefs to delimit their banner districts. 782 
place-names are listed and identified. The orthography of Mongol 
place-names on these maps provides a valuable check on the 
accuracy of place-names transcribed on foreign and Chinese maps. 


In the press: Bolur Erike, eine mongolische Chronik der 
Kienlungzeit, verfasst 1774-1775 von dem Bayarin-Edelmanne 
Rasipungsuy, about 220 pp., + 3 pls., + 107 pp. of Mongol text. 
To appear as MS Monograph Series, No. 8. 

This Mongol work was known only by name until 1941. Dr. 
Hetssic supplements the incomplete printed edition of that year 
with a manuscript text from the Ordos. The work contains much 
historical material drawn from Chinese, Manchu, and Mongol 
sources. It also preserves many fragments of Mongol epic poetry 
and throws light on the position of the Mongols in the 18th 
century. 
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In preparation: A collection of the fragments of Genghis 
Khan epic poetry and the sayings of the Mongol emperors. 
The author hopes to present this material in its proper sequence 
with full annotations. 


Albert Herrmann, Ta-ch‘in K2 oder das China des Fernen 
Westens, eine historisch-geographische Untersuchung, MS 6, 212- 
272, with 1 map. 

An attempt to document the author’s theory that Ta-ch‘in is 
identical with Arabia Felix, from the earliest Chinese sources. 


Alfred Horrman, Kiirze Einfurung in die Technik der San-ch‘ii 
WHA , SA 1, 119-135. 

This article discusses the different types of songs and their rules 
of composition; it then takes up the song series and presents the 
rules for rhyme and melody. A bibliography of the leading Chinese 
works on the subject is appended. 


——. In the press: Nanking, 250 pp., ABC Press, Shanghai, 
1945. 

This is a descriptive, historical, and topographical study in 
German of Nanking and its environs, illustrated by 200 photos 
by Hedda Hammer. 


. To be published: A combined index to the leading Chinese 
collections of ch‘ii HHEE songs. 


. To be published: A history of the southern musical drama 
under the Sung, Yiian, and Ming dynasties. 


. To be published: The northern and southern musical drama 
during the Sung and Yiian dynasties, their fundamental differences. 


. To be published: A complete translation of the tz‘% songs 
selected by Dr. Hu Shih. 


. To be published: A complete annotated translation of Li 
Hou-chu’s songs ##= (10th century) , designed as an introduc- 
tion to the study of the tz‘i. 

Hstex K‘ang-chu #A=E. See CTHC. 


Hsi Shih-ying #FTER. See CTHC. 
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Huane Chiin Wi, Anyang Antiquities, Third Series #)'F 1A 
=F, 2 vols., 1942. 

Reproductions in collotype of Anyang jades, bronzes, stones, 
and oracle-bones. Rubbings of inscriptions are included, but 
there are no descriptions or measurements. Mr. Huang is a well- 
known curio dealer. 


Vincent Hunpuausen, Lau-dse, das Eine als Weltgesetz und 
Vorbild, 81 pp., Poplar Island Press, 1942. 
The Tao-té ching in German verse. 


William Hune. To be published: The Transmission of the Text 
of the Shih-t‘ung #238, for YCHP. 


——. In preparation: A definitive edition of the Shih-t‘ung. 


Jung Kina &#, Continuation of the Catalogue of the Bronze 
Collection in the Sung Studio, SH H&iRZk, 2 vols., Archeo- 
logical Society BB it 44 , Monograph, No. 14, 1942. 

The present volumes are a continuation of the catalogue pub- 
lished in 1936 as Monograph, No. 8, of the Archeological Society. 
They contain 134 plates illustrating bronzes in JuNnG Kéng’s col- 
lection, with rubbings of inscriptions and 20 folios of description. 
All the objects are from the Han period or earlier, with the excep- 
tion of 3 Buddhist statuettes of later date. 


— , A Study of Oracle Bone Inscriptions } FPF, fols. 16 and 
61, The College of Arts, Peita, 1943. 

A general introduction to this subject. The useful bibliography 
which forms the second part of this work has been translated by 
Max Lornr, SA, 3, 115-151. 


Kao Ming-k‘ai m49L. See HH and Centre Franco-chinois 
d’études sinologiques, Lectures chinoises. 


. Ready for publication: A New System of Chinese Gram- 
mar, Theoretical and Historical Studies Bains tam 
The contents are: a) an introduction in 6 chapters; b) Part 1, 
Syntax, 9 chapters; c) Part 2, Grammatical Categories, 10 chap- 
ters; c) Part 3, Sentence Types, 5 chapters. The manuscript 
contains about 350,000 characters. 
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. Ready for publication: La découverte d’ Anyang et les résul- 
tats obtenus d’aprés l'étude des inscriptions oraculaires, avec une 
bibliographie compléte et une bibliographie critique des ouvrages 
importants de la question, in collaboration with J-M de Kermapec, 


. Ready for publication: A dictionary of oracle-bone inscrip- 
tions, in collaboration with J-M de KerMapDEc. 


——. In preparation: A French translation of Dr. Kao’s article 
on the particle ti. (see HH and CES) . 


. In preparation: A French translation of the grammar noted 
above, A New System of Chinese Grammar. 


J-M Huon de Kermapec. See CES. 
——. Ready for publication: See under Kao Ming-k‘ai above. 


Koyama Fujid 78-X, Outlines of the History of Early 
Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, MS 6, 383-389. 

A lecture given by this Japanese expert at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in 1941. 


Kvo Li-chih 38323 , T‘ung-ch‘éng Wu hsien-shéng nien-p‘u tA 
FEA ERE 2 vols., 1944. 

The first volume contains a biography of the Ch‘ing educator 
(1840-1903) . The second contains notes on his essays and poems, 
a bibliography, and a list of his pupils. 


Pierre Leroy S. J., Director of the Institute of Geobiology, Rue 
Labrouse,, Peiping. The institute has published 18 monographs 
on scientific subjects within its scope, and two issues of the journal, 
Geobiologia, Vol. 1 (1943). 8+ 150 pp., and Vol. 2.1 (1945). 
48 pp. 

This institute “. . . established in Peking in 1940, continues 
the work of the Huangho-Peiho Museum, founded by Emile 
Licent in Tientsin in 1914. Geobiology, for the purpose of its 
investigation combines the study of living and fossil forms of the 
organic world. In its researches for the links or bridges between 
these two groups, it ranges over the whole of Asia as in the geo- 
logical folds of this vast continent life may be traced almost con- 
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tinuously in its evolution down to modern times.” For works of 
interest to Sinologists as well as to scientists, see under TEILHARD 
de Chardin below. 


René Leva CICM, Particules du dialecte du Chahar, quarto, 343 
pp., lithographed, Siwantze, 1941. 

This work is arranged according to European grammatical cate- 
gories, and is actually a comprehensive grammar of the spoken 
language of this district, the result of some 40 years of field-work. 
(On sale at the Scheut Language School, 2 T‘ai-ping tsang, 
Peiping.) 


-—., Dialecte Chansi-nord: liste alphabétique d’expressions avec 
traduction francaise, 2 vols., 24 +- 619 pp., mimeographed, Peiping, 
1944-1945. 

This lexicon contains some 20,000 expressions used in the North- 
ern Shansi dialect. The Chinese characters given as equivalents 
of the spoken phrase are often puzzling, and there are no explan- 
atory notes. The work is valuable, however, as a comprehensive 
field report based on many years of investigation. (On sale at the 
Scheut Language School, 2 T‘ai-p‘ing ts‘ang, Peiping.) 


Li Hsing-wu #84. See CTHC. 


Walter LizsentHat, Yung-chia Chéng-tao-ko AHMIAMK , or 
Yung-chia’s Song of Experiencing the Tao, Translated with In- 
troduction and Notes, MS 6, 1-39. 

Annotated translation of a song traditionally (but wrongly) 
attributed to the monk Hsiian-chiieh &%% (665-713). A some- 
what clumsy translation, but the problem of text and authorship 
is well presented. 


Liv Hou-tzii HIB. See CTHC. 
Liv Shih-sun #8. See CTHC. 


Max Lornr, Ein Sockel-kuei aus der Zeit des K‘ung-tse, MS 7, 
227-234, with 3 plates. 

The vessel here described and discussed was excavated in 
Shantung and is in the collection of H. J. von Locnow, Peiping. 
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It is 34 cm. high and 45 cm. wide. A valuable essay on the term 
kuei forms the first part of this article. 


. Bronzentexte der Chou-Zeit, SA 2, 30-91. 
Reconstruction and translation of the texts of 5 inscriptions on 
vessels of the Chou dynasty. Full use has been made of all the 
leading works, Chinese and Western, on epigraphy; and every 
character translated has been studied in a lexical note. An admir- 
able presentation. 


, Neue Typen grauer Shang-Keramic, SA 1, 53-86, with 6 
plates. 

A study of the grey Shang pottery which has been found at 
Anyang and also in parts of Shantung. The development of grey 
pottery is shown to have come midway between those of black 
pottery and of bronzes. Dr. Lornr seeks to demonstrate that both 
in form and in ornamentation this pottery is the prototype for the 
bronzes. Illustrations are carefully chosen, and sketches emphasize 
important features of form or of ornament. A bibliography is 
appended. 

, June Kéng ##: Eine Bibliographie der wichtigen Werke 
iiber die Orakeltexte der Shang-Zeit, SA 3, 114-151. 

This is a translation of the second half of Juna Kéng’s P‘u-tzi 
Yen-chiu h®EWF%. It is an analytic bibliography of the Chinese 
works on oracle-bone inscriptions which have come to the author’s 
notice since 1935. It supplements the earlier bibliographies FA 


SRA and PAr4e ZR. 
——. In preparation: Early Chinese Weapons. 


——. In preparation: Further Chou Bronze Inscriptions. 


H. Y. Lowe, Stories from the Chinese Drama, illustrated by the 
author, 22 + 413 +38 pp., Peking Chronicle Press, 1942. 

Synopses of 202 plays of the Peiping theater. These synopses 
previously appeared serially in the Chronicle. 


Rudolf Lowrentuat, The Development of Copyright in China, 
CCS 14.7-8, 676-686. 
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A survey of the development of copyright in China and its 
present legal aspects. A bibliography is appended. (See the same 
author’s The Copyright in China, Yenching Journal of Social 
Studies, 3.2, 1941.) 


——, A Taoist Interpretation of the Old Testament, CCS 14.2, 
1183-1186. 

A note on the strange syncretistic movement led by TiNG Shao- 
yiin SB#8F in Peiping in the 1920’s. 


——, Index generalis collectanea commissionis synodalis, CCS 
15.12, 600-659. 
A subject and author index. 


—., The Mohammedans in China by Palladius: a Translation, 
CCS 16.3-4, 187-204. 

A translation of the article which appears in the Works of the 
Members of the Russian Orthodox Mission, Peking, 1886; Second 
Edition, 1910. 


——, Christian Radio Broadcasting in China, CCS 16.7-8, 520- 
522. 
A brief historical sketch. 


——, The Catholic Press in China: A Supplement, CCS 16.9-12, 
672-679. 

This is a supplement to the first chapter of the author’s book, 
The Religious Periodical Press in China, and covers the years 
1939-1943. 


——, The Nomenclature of Jews in China, CCS 17.5-12, 354-370. 

This useful article contains Chinese biblical names from the 
K‘ai-féng stone inscriptions, Jewish theological titles borrowed 
from the Mohammedans, Jewish surnames, and the Chinese desig- 
nations for Jew, Judea, Hebrew, etc. 


, Sources to the History of the Chinese Military Expeditions 
into Mongolia by V. M. Kasaxevicu, MS 8, 328-335. 
A translation of the article in Zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniya 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, 2.3 (1933). 151-160, Leningrad. 


11 
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The seven illustrations in the original articles are not reproduced 
here. 


. Ready for publication: Author and Subject Index to the 
Bibliotheca Sinica of Cordier, 250-300 pp. 
The manuscript is the property of Henri VETcH. 


——. Ready for publication: A German Supplement to the Bibli- 
otheca Sinica. 

This work will contain from 10,000 to 15,000 entries. Property 
of the Deutschland-Institut. 


. Ready for publication: An Early Chinese Source on the 
K‘ai-féeng Jewish Community by Cuane Hsiang-wen i413, for 
FS 4, 

Introduction and notes by R. LOwEenTHAL; translation by Wana 


Lien-tsu 577i . 


——. In preparation: English translation of D. Poxotmov, The 
History of the Eastern Mongols during the Ming Dynasty from 
1368 to 1634 (From Chinese Sources) , St. Petersbourg, 1893. 

Annotations designed to bring this work up to date are being 
prepared by Wolfgang FRANKE and will be published with the 
English translation. 


——. In preparation: English translation of Ts. Zh. ZHamrsa- 
RANO, The Mongol Chronicles of the 17th Century, Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, Moscow-Leningrad, 1936. 

To appear in the MS Monograph Series early in 1946. - 


Lv Chih-wei Baas TE Ready for publication: Principles of Ancient 
Phonology 4 fit", for either YCHP or the Harvard-Yenching 


Monograph Series. 


. Ready for publication: New Rhyme Tables of the Shzh- 
ching #¥#8iaar , for either YCHP or the Harvard-Yenching Mono- 


graph Series. 


. Ready for publication: Phonological Studies of Poetry from 
the Han to the Six Dynasties HBB iP F, for either YCHP 
or the Harvard-Yenching Monograph Series. 
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. Ready for publication: Rhymes of the Four Great T‘ang 
Poets Jf 9 Ri , for either YCHP or the Harvard-Yenching Mono- 


graph Series. 


. Ready for publication: Phonological Interpretations of the 
tu-jo ®#F Notations of the Shuo-wén W# He), for either YJCS 
or the Harvard-Yenching Monograph Series. 


—. In preparation: Ancient Mandarin GH aa Baek, 

. In preparation: Phonological Tables of the Shwo-wén 
Pesca ata 

. In preparation: Grammar and Vocabulary Studies of Mod- 
ern Pai-hua. 


Mao Jun-sun FH. See FIHC. 


Joseph Marecuat CICM. Ready for publication: Dictionnaire 
chinois-francais de la langue des romans, about 400 pp. 


This lexicon will contain binoms from 20 important modern 
Chinese novels, and will have French translations. The author is 
continuing his lexical work in this field. 

Ilse Martin, Das Lieh-nii-chiian und seine Illustrationen, Entste- 
hung und Tradition bis zur Sung-Zeit, SA 1, 87-118. 

A comprehensive and thorough study of the history of the text 
of the Lieh-nii-chiian "U&K4. The study includes a discussion of 
the commentaries, both lost and extant, and of the illustrations 
which from earliest times are said to have accompanied the text 
of Liu Hsiang #J}.. Reviewed by Turunissen, MS 9, 255. 


» Das Lieh-nii-chiian und seine Illustrationen seit der Sung- 
Zeit, SA 2, 161-186. 
This completes the study noted in the preceding entry, and 
includes a comprehensive bibliography of works on the Lien-nii- 
chiian since the Sung period. 


——, Biographie des Fiirsten von Huai-yin, SA 3, 55-95. 

An annotated translation of the biography of the Duke of Huai- 
yin “EKER, in the Shih-chi, ch. 92. 

This translation is a work of collaboration among the students 
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of Prof. Harniscu and was presented to him on his 60th birthday. 
The co-translators besides Miss Martin were: Johannes BorprE- 
FELD, Peter OLBRIcHT, Dietrich ScHAEFER, Wolfgang SEUBERLICH, 
and Achmed Temir. 


, Friihlingsdoppelspriiche #f von 1942 an pekinger Haus- 
tiiren, FS 2, 89-174. 

A description of the paired gate-mottoes displayed on Peiping 
houses for the spring festival of 1942, with translations of the 
texts of 125 specimens and a study of their earlier prototypes and 
their iconographic significance. A bibliography is appended. 


. Ready for publication: Uber die ho-pao ##€ und ihre 
Technik, mit Beschreibung von 25 Exemplaren aus der Sammlung 
Hammer, for FS 4. 


—. Ready for publication: The Lieh-nii-chiian of Liu Hsiang, 
Translated into German and annotated. 


. Ready for publication: Verlegung der Haupstadt nach 


Hangchow. 
On the transfer of the capital to Hangchow during the Sung 


dynasty. 


J. Monsterteet S. J., La condition humaine dans “ Chia” (2) 
de Pa Chin (E.4z) , CCS 15.12, 578-599. 

A sympathetic study of this great novel of modern China. (Cf. 
also P. O. Brieres, Pa Chin: écrivain moderne, Bulletin de 
lV Université l Aurore, 1942. 


Antoine Mostarrt CICM, Dictionnaire Ordos, MS Monograph 
Series, No. 5, quarto, Vol. 1 (A-I), 14+ 390 pp., 1941; Vol. 2 
(J-Z) , 377 pp. 

This magnificent work, the result of many years of field-work 
and research, contains 21,000 entries and includes not only the 
various meanings of each word but also sample sentences, deriva- 
tions from classical Mongolian and notes on words borrowed from 
Tibetan, Manchu, and Chinese (characters are given for the 
latter) . 
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, Le dialecte mongour parlé par les Mongols du Kansou occi- 
dental, Part 2: Grammaire, MS Monograph Series, No. 6, 205 
pp., 1945, in collaboration with the late Father A Desmept CICM. 

Part 1 of this grammar appeared in Anthropos, 1929-1931. It 
is a thorough and scientific study of the language of the Mongols 
of Kansu. 


. In preparation: A French translation of Textes oraux ordos 
which was published in 1937. 

This work will be published in 1946 and, with the works noted 
in the preceding entries, will complete Father Mostarrt’s exhaus- 
tive study of this Mongol dialect. A Japanese translation of 
Textes oraux ordos is being prepared. 


(Note: For a biography of Fr. Mostarrt, with a bibliography, 
see MS 10.1-4, which is dedicated to him and carries his portrait 
as a frontispiece.) 


Joseph Mutu, La survivance de la voyelle a de l’ancien chinois 
dans le dialecte pékinois du nord, MS 6, 73-112. 

The article indicates that many dialectic sounds of North 
China are to be found in the ancient dictionaries which should 
therefore be consulted in all dialectic studies. 


Nieg Ch‘ung-ch‘i #4224%. See HH and CES. 


——. In preparation: A History of Chinese Political Institutions 
HP ill 38, for the Harvard-Yenching Monograph Series. 


. In preparation: A Dictionary of Chinese Political Institu- 
tions *PROIK‘E BE . 


Henri Pattyn S. J. In preparation: A Modern Thesaurus of 
Chinese Words and Phrases &3n-LM, about 1000 pp. 

This volume is a “ Roget ” for modern Chinese. It contains 
explanations in Chinese, and example sentences. An explanation 
and some sample pages of this interesting work appeared in CCS 
15.8-9, 284-306 under the title, Un dictionnaire idéologique du 
chinois usuel. Section 13, Relations générales, has been printed 
under the title, Penser chinois, by Hautes études, Tientsin, 1942. 
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——. In preparation: BRPTH. 

A lexicon of 9000 characters arranged according to the 214 
classifiers. It includes the principle meanings of the characters 
plus many compounds. The compounds are not defined, but refer- 
ence numbers to the Thesaurus are given. It is aimed to be a 
handy review dictionary and to facilitate the use of the Thesaurus. 


——. In preparation: An Alphabetical French-Chinese Dictionary. 


——. In preparation: A Chinese-French Dictionary. 


. In preparation: An abridged edition of the first entry 
above, arranged in the same way and containing the same syno- 
nyms and antinyms but omitting explanations and examples. 
Father Pattyn believes this would assist Chinese educators in 
simplifying and standardizing the language for text books. 


(Note: All the above projects of Fr. Parryn are now suspended 
because of lack of funds.) 


Karl Rerrz, Heihaku—Mitegura—Gohei (#8) , FS 1, 85-90. 
A study of the 3 terms denoting “ offering” used in Shinté 
ritual; ancient texts are analyzed as well as modern procedure. 


, Der Risus des Shinté-Gottesdienstes, FS 2, 19-38, with 


sketches and 4 plates. 
A study of certain rites, 4 in number, which are common to all 


Shint6 ceremonies. Detailed descriptions of vessels and vestments 
are given, and the writer gives his interpretation of the attitude 
of Shint6 devotees. 


, Die Opfergaben zum Hanashizume Matsuri (Bliimenberiihi- 
gungsfest) nach dem Engishiki, FS 3.2, 130-143. 
A history and description of the spring-time rites at the shrines 
of Omiwa and Sai; the textual basis of this study is the Engishiki, 
Book 1, entitled, Shiji saijo PANFE8E. 


W. Seldon Rincz, Chinese Contributions to the English Language, 


CCS 15.4-5, 163-187. 
An interesting though by no means comprehensive study of 


words of Chinese origin used in English. 
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Jacques Ror S. J., Plantes medicinales chinoises d’aprés le traité 
célébre de pharmacopée, le Pén-ts‘ao kang mu (1590) , CCS 14.7-8, 
687-721; 15.2-3, 1-142. 

This work begins with a study of the principles of Chinese 
medicine, as found in the earliest sources. It then takes up various 
items of Chinese pharmacopia, equates them to Occidental mater- 
ials, discusses their geographic distribution, history, and present 
usefulness. The author, a doctor of medicine, has made a new and 
interesting contribution to this subject. 


Joseph Scuyns CICM. In the press: Romans a lire et a proscrire, 
Premiere série. 

Summaries of and comments on 600 modern Chinese novels, 
i.e., novels since 1900. The work will have the following intro- 
ductory essays: a) Apercu général sur la littérature chinoise 
moderne by Henri Van Boven; b) Le theatre chinois by Louis 
Fossion; c) Le roman chinois by Joseph Scuyns. Although this 
work is primarily intended to assist priests in directing the reading 
of their parishioners, it will contain bibliographic data, summaries 
and criticisms which will make it a useful guide for the student of 
Chinese literature. 


——. In preparaton: Second series of the preceding entry. 

This second volume will contain studies of 1000 more modern 
Chinese novels; and an introductory essay, Lin Yu-t‘ang, sa vie 
et ses oeuvres by Auguste Lievens CICM. 


(Note: For other works to be published as part of this project 
see MarEcHAL and Van Boven. All the volumes, when published, 
will be on sale at the Scheut Language School, 2 T‘ai-p‘ing ts‘ang, 
Peiping.) 


Henri Serruys CICM, Pei-lou fong-sou 4t/#/E48, Les coutumes 
des ésclaves septentrionaux de Siao Ta-heng: traduction, WMS 10, 
117-208. 

A translation of the observations of an enlightened Chinese 
official of the 16th century who devoted his spare time to a study 
of the Mongols of the northwest border districts, their customs, 
mode of life, religion, and their reaction to Chinese policy. The 
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work here translated, because of a Ch‘ing taboo, is usually called 
I-su chi Feri . 


——. Ready for publication: Biography of Altan Khan. 
A translation of the biographical text in the Wu-kung lu KAR, 
by Cui Chiu-ssi BAUS, 


Paul Serruys CICM, Philologie et linguistique dans les études 
sinologiques, MS 8, 167-219. 

The main purpose of this paper is to delineate clearly the lines 
between philology and historical linguistics and to urge that the 
latter be given more attention in China than it has had hitherto. 
The writer believes that the study of the living words of the lang- 
uage, of the concepts, folk-beliefs, and culture to which they refer, 
and that the study of the phonetic and semantic history of those 
words are the special province of historical linguists. He believes 
that a thorough application of this technique will throw much 
light on the evolution of Chinese language and culture. 


, Les cérémonies du mariage, usages populaires et textes dia- 
lectaux du sud de la Préfecture de Ta-T‘oung (Chansi), FS 3.1, 
73-154; FS 3.2, 77-129. 

A case-study illustrating the technique expounded in the first 
entry above. The backgrounds for legend, folklore, and supersti- 
tion are given, with transcriptions in the International Phonetics 
of the formulae pronounced throughout the long ceremonies. Where 
possible the Chinese texts are also given, and these are all trans- 
lated. The variations in language and in procedure among the 
six villages chosen for study are carefully noted. (Note: Father 
Srrrvuy’s study of the marriage ceremonies first appeared in a less 
complete form in a series of articles entitled, Autour du mariage— 
coutumes de pays du Sang-kan-ho, Catecheticum (the pedagogical 
quarterly of the Scheut China Mission) , 1, 28-33, 71-85, 151-164, 
301-321, 381-403. 


. In the press: Children’s Riddles and Ditties from the South 
of Ta-t‘ung, for FS 4. 


——. In the press: Fifteen Popular Tales from the South of 
Ta-t‘ung (Shansi) , for FS 4. 
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. In preparation: A dialectical dictionary of the region south 
of Ta-t‘ung. 
Based on a large collection (some 20,000 cards) of phonetic 
transcriptions of the local speech. 


Harold Suapicx. Ready for publication: An annotated transla- 
tion of The Travels of Lao Ts‘an 438892 by Liv T‘ieh-yiin 
AZ, 


. In preparation: An annotated translation with an intro- 
duction of 7's‘ang Lang shih-hua iRsFiK by Yen Yi HRA, 


Sin Chien-shih U4*-, Kuang-yiin shéng-hsi BBE , 2 vols., 
Fu-jén University, 1945. 

A rearrangement of the Kuang-yiin according to phonetics. The 
pronunciation, rhyme, tone, and definition have been added under 
each character; and a transcription of each character is given in 
a manner similar to that of Karucren’s Analytic Dictionary. A 
stroke-index is appended. This work has been in preparation more 
than 10 years. (See the article by Achilles Fanc to appear in 
MS 9.) 


—. See FJHC. 


S. M. Surroxocororr, Ethnographic Investigation of China, FS 
1, 1-8. 

A plea for a central ethnographic institute to undertake field- 
work and research on the scale required by the size and complexity 
of the country. Severe criticisms of all individual attempts so far. 
Extremely wordy. 


(Note: Two Japanese, Kawaku Boiterd JIA TERS, and Tanaka 
Katsume 4? 32 published a translation of Social Organization 
of the Northern Tungus (Shanghai, 1933) as 4tB? » 7-2 Ok 
fr 8K, Tokyo, 1942 and 1943. The appendix of the Japanese 
translation contains a bibliography of SHrroKoGoROFF’s published 
works, and a list of his unpublished manuscripts. 


Sun K‘ai-ti. 4855. See FJHC and HH. 
Sun Té-hsiian #488. See FJHC and CTHC. 
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Tar Chiin-jén RAE, See FIHC. 


Pierre Te1rLHarD de Chardin S. J., Early Man in China, Institute 
of Geobiology, 11 + 99 pp., + 5 maps, + many illustrations, Peip- 
ing, 1941. 

This is a summary of what is known of early man in China and 
of his environment. It is written with clarity, and the illustrations 
are admirable. A bibliography is appended. 


» Fossil Men, 6 + 28 pp., a lecture given by Father TEmHarp 
at the Catholic University, March 26, 1943. 

This lecture gives the author’s views concerning the place of 
Sinanthropos among the fossil men which so far have been dis- 
covered. It presents a general scheme for their filiation. This 
scheme is based on the scattered publications in this field and on 
the writer’s own study. 


, Le néolithique de la Chine, 14 + 98 pp., + 2 maps and many 
illustrations, in collaboration with P*E1 Wén-chung, Institute of 
Geobiology, 1944. 

A valuable survey of what is known about the neolithic period 
in China. All data and interpretations are critically evaluated, and 
the writer then gives his own conclusions. A bibliography is 
appended. 


(Note: Father Tertuarp has also published articles of a more 
specialized nature in Geobiologia, see Leroy above.) 


Beatus THEUNISSEN, Lexicographia missionaria linguae Sinensis 
1550-1800, CCS 14.3-4, 220-242. 

A study of the development of Chinese lexicography by the 
Catholic missionaries. 15 lost works are mentioned with as much 
data as is known concerning them. The second part of the article 
lists 20 dictionaries which survive in one or more copies. This is 
followed by a list of 24 manuscript dictionaries, their present 
location is indicated and their affiliations with other dictionaries 
traced where possible. Manuscripts numbers 21 and 22, in the 
Peitang Library, Peiping, have not been hitherto described. The 
article concludes with a list of 33 anonymous dictionaries of which 
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numbers 30, 31, 32, and 33, all in the Peitang, are here described 
for the first time. 


. Ready for publication: Les princes K‘ing BE d’aprés la 

Biographie du 7's‘ing-cheu-kao, 30 pp., with 4 plates, for HH 2. 

The biography of the 17th son of Ch‘ien-lung and his descend- 
ants, translated and annotated. 


Josef THIEL, Stellvertretende Geliibdeerfiillung, FS 1, 28-36, with 
6 photographs. 

When a family promises its stricken child to a certain deity, 
if the child should recover, the practice is to repay the deity by 
having a doll burned in the open by an old woman specially versed 
in such things. The family then feels that its vow is made good. 
This article is a description of the procedures followed and the 
materials used. 


Joseph C. Tine, A Preliminary Bibliography of Bibliographies on 
Chinese Studies, CCS 14, 543-561, 1057-1077, 1193-1207; 15, 92- 
108. 

A total of 894 bibliographies in Chinese and Western languages 
are listed. Most of them are bibliographies appended to works of 
various aspects of China. The author is a member of the staff 
of the National Library, Peiping, and in this work has made a very 
useful compilation. 


. Ready for publication: Bibliography of Japanese Bibli- 
ographies on Chinese Studies. 


. Ready for publication: Bibliography of Western Bibliogra- 
phies on Japanese Studies. 


Toru Ryizd RISRERR, Sculptured Stone Tombs of the Liao 
Dynasty, 14 + 134 pp., + 50 pls., 1942. 

This book is an intensive study by Prof. Tort of stone reliefs 
from the tombs of the Khitan people in Manchuria. Unfortunately 
the style is somewhat discursive, and one often wishes that the 
author’s remarks had been more closely reasoned and concise. 
The book is nevertheless an original and valuable contribution on 
a little-known subject. 
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, The Khitan (Liao) and Central Asia—Similarities of Dress 
and Ornament 227} S8'PR an Mee ARIA, Central Asia 2% 
Ha #MES, 1943 and 1944. 


——. In preparation: Prehistoric China. 


. In preparation: Culture of the Liao Dynasty from the 
Archeological Viewpoint. 
In Chinese. 


Ts‘ao Ching-shih WHRH. See CTHC. 


E. de VirescHouwer CICM, K‘i Yii TFS, FS 2, 39-50. 

An interesting study of the various methods used by the Chinese 
in praying for rain; formulae are transcribed and the procedures 
described in detail. (Note: This article first appeared in Cate- 
cheticum, Vol. 1.) 


Wane Ching-ju £#4, Arsi and Yen-ch‘i, Tokhri and Yiieh-shih, 
MS 9, 81-91. See Achilles Fane above. 


——. See CTHC. 


Hellmut WitHELM, Chinas Geschichte, 208 pp., Vetch, 1942. 

Ten lectures surveying the history of China from the earliest 
times to the fall of Ch‘ing. A selected bibliography and a table 
of dates is appended. Though intended for the layman, this is an 
interesting and provocative book for Sinologists as well. Reviewed 
by L. C. Porter, CCS 14.3-4, 279-281, and by H. Prretrrs, MS 
9, 251-253. 

» A Selected List of Sinological Books Published in China 
since 1938, MS 7, 92-174. 

419 entries with requisite bibliographical data and short critical 
notes. 

——., Bibliographical Notes on Cu‘ten Ch‘ien-i Sota, MS 7, 
196-207. 

An accoufit of the surviving writings of this scholar who was 
one of those “against whom the literary inquisition of Ch‘ien-lung 
was directed, Dr. WILHELM proves that nearly all his writings 


survived despite the inquisition. 
po: 


Ud 
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, Second List of Sinological Books Published in China since 
1938, MS 8, 336-393. 

A continuation of the work mentioned above, containing entries 
420-689. 


, Lerpniz and the I-ching, CCS 16.3-4, 205-219. 
Dr. W1LHELM has discovered additional letters between LEIBNIz 
and Bouvet, and he has shed new light on this interesting subject. 








——, Um die Metaphysik, ein Briefwechsel zwischen Ku Yen-wu 
und Cuane Erh-ch‘i, SA 1, 136-152. 

An exchange of letters between two scholars, Ku Yen-wu BARK 
and Cuane Erh-ch‘i SMtWX of the 17th century which illustrates 
the reaction at that time against the highly metaphysical side of 
Sung Confucianism. An exhaustive review by THEUNISSEN, SA 
2, 187-196. 


——, Die Wandlung, acht Vortrage zum I-Ging, 157 pp., Vetch, 
1944, 

A most interesting study which takes up first the various parts 
of the I-ching and then discusses what the I-ching has meant to 
Chinese thoroughout their history. 


» Gesellschaft und Staat in China, Acht Vortrage, 175 pp., 


Vetch, 1944. 
A survey of Chinese conceptions of society and of the state, from 


the Chou dynasty to Sun Yat-sen. 


, Deutsch-Chinesisch Worterbuch, 10 + 1236 pp., Max Nosler 
& Co., Shanghai, 1945. 

The most comprehensive work of its kind, this dictionary covers 
modern Chinese in all its aspects; it is especially useful for tech- 
nical terms. 











, Bemerkungen zum T“ien-wén Frage, MS 10, 427-432. 
Some new suggestions for the solution of this perplexing problem. 


. In the press: Third List of Sinological Books Published in 
China since 1938, for MS 11. 


——. In preparation: Chronological Tables of Chinese History, 











Pea Cee menenma 
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from the Ch‘un-ch‘iu Period to 1937, to be published by Henri 
VETCH. 

This work is arranged in six parallel columns: a) chronology, 
b) dynastic events, c) military events, d) social and economic 
events, e) art and literature, f) parallel events elsewhere. 


. In preparation: An edition of the late Richard WILHELM’s 
translation of the K‘ung-tzi chia-yii. 





. In preparation: A translation and study of the writings 
of the Fa-chia (Legalists). Both integral writings and fragments 
will be considered. 


Wine Tu-chien #8. In preparation: A Study of Yrn-1ij 
Ch‘u-ts‘ai 384#4844 , with an annotated English translation of his 
biography and of the account of his travels PAE&k. (Note: Bret- 
SCHNEIDER published in Mediaeval Researches 1, 9-24 (1910) an 
abridged translation.) 








. In preparation: A classified glossary, with explanations, of 
the foreign terms and personal and proper names found in the 
Yiian tien-chang THR, for YCHP. 


. In preparation: Biography and bibliography of Paul Pet- 
Liot, for YCHP. 

Wu Féng-p‘ei 225%, editor, Diary of the Northern Campaign 
dtfiE A #2 by Suna Ta-yeh RAR, 17 fols., 1942. BEM 
a2, 

A contemporary record of K‘ang-hsi’s campaign against Galdan 
in 1695. Reprinted from a copy of this record in the Peiping 
University Library. 

——. See CTHC. 
Yanaciwa Kunio #)HB%, Die japanische Volkskiinde, trans- 
lated into German by Matthias Eprr, FS 3.2, 1-76. 

The Japanese title of the original text is Nihon minzokugaku 
HAR@# and appeared in the collection Gakujutsu no Nihon 
iD AA in 1942. The article traces the history of Japanese- 
folklore investigations, the extent of their achievements, their 
present state and urgent needs. 
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Yano K‘un #2. See HH. 


Yanc Tsung-han #7, Hsiao-yiin-shih Khaya (1286-1324) 
YE ABHE, MS 9, 92-100. 

A biographical study of the personality and work of the great 
Uigur scholar-official. There are no translations of integral texts, 
though some bibliographic data are given. 


Yeu Té-lu fi. See FIHC. 
Yii Chia-hsi #3494. See FJHC. 
Yii Hsiin RM. See FJHC. 

Yii Ping-po #2¥(A, See CTHC. 


MisceLLANEous WorkKs AND COLLECTIONS 


Ha scfm A Collection of Essays on the Civilization of Asia, 
edited by Ho Ta P33 , 3% 4a FEE, Vol. 1, 7 + 198 pp., 1942; 

This series contains articles by Japanese and Chinese writers 
on China’s cultural relations with other Asiatic states and on 
strictly Chinese subjects. Some of the contributors such as WapA 
Kiyoshi #0H%% and Hanepa Toru “4M are men of known 
ability. 


EXHALE Collected Memorials of Wang Ch‘ing-yiin EB, 
1798-1862, 2 vols., 1942. 

A valuable collection, especially for the economic history of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty. 


SUSE ASE The Posthumous Works of Lo Chén-yii #te=, 
Part 1, 6 vols., 1941; Part 2, Section 1, Stneft4F ASK A Catalogue 
of Epitaphs, 2 vols., 1942; Part 2, Section 2 ASHE RB ak 
Colophons on Books Preserved in the Ta-yiin Library, 62 pp., 
1943. 

Part 1 is a collection including 7 essays on epigraphy, philology, 
notes on books and poems. Appended is a bibliography of Lo’s 
works: 129 published works, 16 unpublished, and 15 unfinished. 
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Part 2, Section 1, is a catalogue of rubbings from Lo’s collection. 
These rubbings date from the Han to the Liang periods. 

Part 2, Section 2, contains remarks on 189 rare books and 
manuscripts in Lo’s collection. 


Pe Bbc4EF0 Yearbook of the Chinese Buddhist Academy, 262 
pp., Peiping, 1941. 
Contains 5 essays on Chinese Buddhism. 


iiss Se* Collected Commentaries on the Analects by Cu‘iNG 
Shu-té #2RH48, edited by BU.2 S84 Bark HH, 3 vols., 1943. 


This compilation brings together material from 680 works. 


BA 3B EH A Collection of Source Material for Ming History, 
10 vols., 1944. 

A valuable collection drawn from a large number of scattered 
books and manuscripts. 


EM Collectanea of 1941, edited by Wane Ta-lung EX, 
4 vols. 

A series of publications of rare manuscripts, carefully edited 
and annotated. 


¥FERRMK Collected Essays of 1941, published by Wén-k‘uei 
t'ang XE, 352 pp., 1942. 


Base Kuo-yii tsi tien, compiled by the Chinese Dictionary 
Editorial Board PEARR#iS , under the direction of Wane I 
Y£4%, 7 vols.,+- an index vol., The Commercial Press, Peiping, 
1943. 

This work was begun in 1931, and the present volumes in their 
final form are the work of the compilers who remained in occupied 
China. The characters are arranged according to the National 
Phonetics 4“### ; and transcriptions, in the National Romani- 
zation WaiHENS‘# are added. Definitions are brief and for the 
most part do not carry references or quotations. Many expres- 
sions are here defined which are not to be found elsewhere. The 
work would be much improved, however, by a thorough revision. 
The index volume contains a stroke-index by National Phonetics, 
tables of comparative dates, etc. 
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ReEprRINTS 


W. Bartuo., Zur Geschichte des Christentums in Mittel-Asien 
bis zur mongolischen Eroberung. Berichtigte und vermehrte 
deutsche Bearbeitung nach dem riissischen Original herausgegeben 
von Dr. Rudolf Stiibe (Tiibingen, 1901) , 7 + 74 pp., 1942. 


Gaston CauHeENn, Histoire des relations de la Russie avec la Chine 
sous Pierre le Grand, 1680-1730 (Paris, 1912) , 504 pp., 1941. 


E. Cuavannes, Dix inscriptions chinoises de V’Asie Centrale 
d apres les estampages de M. Ch.-E. Bonin. Extrait des mémoires 
présentées par divers savants a l Académie des inscriptions et 
belles-lettres, Premiere série, Tome 11, Deuxiéme partie, 103 pp., 
+ plates (Paris, 1902), 1941. 


Cu‘tnc-shih kao % 32%, 2 volumes in Western-style, Lien-ho 
Bookstore BA HBIE, 1942. 

A photolithographic reprint—much reduced in the manner of 
the K‘ai-ming histories. There are 3 columns of text on each page, 
and no chuan numbers in the margins. Some passages are blurred 
or imperfectly reproduced. 


Sarat Chandra Das, An Introduction to the Grammar of the 
Tibetan Language with the Texts of Situhi Sum-rtags, Dag-je 
Sal-wai me-long and Situhi Shal-lun (Darjeeling, 1915) , 254 pp., 
1941. 


A. Dracunov, The bPhags-pa Script and Ancient Mandarin, 
from the Bulletin de l’ Académie des Sciences de TURSS (1930), 
Ch‘in-yu t‘ang WA, 1941. 

PELLIOT’s review, 7'P 29, 166-168, is appended. 


Albert Herrman, Die alten Seidenstrassen zwischen China und 
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Jeannine AusoyEr, Les influences et les réminiscences étrangéres 
au Kond6é du Héryiji, Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 
Ministére de l’Education nationale et des Beaux-arts, Publi- 
cations du Musée Guimet, Documents d’Art et d’Archéologie. 
Tome Second. Paris, 1941. 140 pp. Pls. 48. 


In this book Mlle. AuBoyreEr seeks to untangle the web of foreign 
influences surrounding the famous wall-paintings in the Kondo 
at Horyiji. Her main conclusion, for which she presents an ex- 
haustive accumulation of evidence, is that this cycle of wall- 
paintings was not directly influenced by the Indian style of paint- 
ing that is represented by the cave-paintings at Ajanta, but rather 
that this Indian influence was transmitted by way of China and 
Turkestan. Although admittedly scholarly in organization, this 
book has the deadly humorless character of a Ph. D. thesis, com- 
plete with references to lectures at the Ecole du Louvre and infor- 
mation supplied by the professors who supervised the author’s 
task. Since Mlle. AuBoyeEr has not seen the wall-paintings in the 
Kondo and does not know Japanese, her knowledge of the monu- 
ment is at best second-hand and incomplete. Had she known the 
originals or the many works in Japanese devoted to it, she might 
have saved herself the restatement of opinions already expressed 
elsewhere, or, at least, she might have avoided some of the errors 
that mar an obviously conscientious attempt to interpret these 
famous paintings for the Western World. 

The book consists largely of an exhaustive examination, point 
by point, of the compositions, types, and the minutest details of 
the paintings in relation to possible prototypes in India, Central 
Asia, and China. It is not the purpose of this reviewer to evaluate 
Mlle. AUBOoYER’s catalogue of influences. Most of her comparisons 
are perfectly sound, if unoriginal. Almost all of them have been 
anticipated by Japanese scholars who have devoted themselves to 
this engrossing subject. However, I feel it my duty to point out 
several fundamental errors of fact. The author sedulously avoids 
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consideration of the iconographical problems inherent in the 
Kondé cycle, although some consideration of this aspect of the 
problem might have served to reinforce her conclusions on the 
stylistic derivation of the paintings.’ One of the best parts of the 
book (pp. 15-17) is the author’s summary of the philosophical 
concepts underlying Oriental painting in comparison with the 
methods of traditional painting in Byzantium and the medieval 
West. Mlle. Ausoyenr is at her best in the analysis of the philo- 
sophical and esthetic aspects of the works of art that she discusses. 

With regard to the technique of the Horyiji wall-paintings the 
author’s conclusions might have been more convincing, had she 
known the investigations of Mr. R. J. Gerrens on the materials 
of the wall-paintings of Bamiyan and Kyzil.? Again, her conclu- 
sion that the complexion of some of the Horyiji figures was pur- 
posely darkened in accordance with an age-old convention which 
she traces back to India and Egypt (p. 26) is completely false. 
The dark figures in the Kondo wall-paintings, especially those in 
the northeast corner of the temple, owe their dusky pigmentation 
entirely to the action of mould and the oxidization of the pig- 
ments employed.® It is likewise surprising that in her discussion 
(p. 27) of the shading technique in Japanese painting the author 
makes no mention of the predominant use of chiaroscuro in the 
painting of the Jégan period, nor does she allude to the accounts 
of “ Western ” technique in Chinese texts of the T‘ang period. 

Somewhat later (p. 30) the author implies that the number of 
persons in the composition was determined by esthetic rather than 
iconographic considerations. It would seem a foregone conclusion 
that in traditional art it was the meaning of the religious image 
that determined its form in exact accordance with the texts upon 
which it was based. Her analysis and comparison of the composi- 
tion of the Trinity and more complicated schemes in India and 


*See, for example, the considerations on the iconography of the paintings in T. 
Nait6, The Wall-paintings of Hoéryiji, Baltimore, 1943, pp. 43-155, and in L. 
Warner’s review of the same book, College Art Journal, Vol. IV, 4, May, 1945, p. 243. 

*R. J. Gerrens, “The Materials in the Wall-paintings of Bamiyan,” Technical 
Studies, VI, 3, Jan., 1938; “ The Materials in the Wall-paintings from Kyzil in Chinese 
Turkestan,” Technical Studies, VI, 4, April, 1938. 

® NairT6, op. cit., pp. 38 ff. 
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Central Asia (pp. 31-32) are on the whole an interesting and 
convincing argument for the influence of the art of Turkestan on 
Horyiji. It is extraordinary that in her account of artistic 
anatomy of the Horyiji figures (pp. 33 ff.) , Mlle. AuBoyER never 
once refers to the system of metaphors that determined shapes of 
the features and the body in Indian art. 

The author’s suggestion (p. 51) that the Kanshiji textile, which 
in so many details resembles the Horyiji wall-paintings, is a 
product of the 13th century considerably weakens our confidence 
in her discernment. The exceedingly able article by Y. SHIRAHATA 
on this monument presents very convincing evidence that the 
Kanshiji mandara is contemporary with the Horyiji cycle.* 

The author’s suggestion (p. 84) that the Bodhisattva of Wall 
no. 8 is to be identified as Mafijusri (Monju) as a pendant for 
the Samantabhadra (Fugen) of Wall no. 10 is not nearly so 
convincing as the argument put forward by NarrTo and other 
Japanese scholars that the subject of Wall no. 8 is the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya who, as related in the Saddharma Pundarika, awaits 
the report of Samantabhadra’s work of conversion.* 

Mile. AuBoyeEr’s analysis of the portraits of monks in the Para- 
dise frescoes (pp. 91-93) , which she compares to the portraits of 
Shingon patriarchs by L1 Chén, imported by K6b6 Daishi, would 
have been considerably enhanced, had she known the even more 
striking portrayals of holy men in the small and almost invisible 
panels in the triforium of the Kond6.° Likewise her discussion of 
landscapes (p. 104) omits all consideration of what are by far 
the most complete and striking landscapes in the Kondo; namely, 
the setting for these same Arhats, which can only be studied by a 
personal visit to the Kondo. 

It seems rather surprising that nowhere in the book is there the 
slightest mention of those Indian and Central Asian artists who 
were active in China and who one might suppose would have 
been directly responsible for the introduction of the Indian style 


*Y. Surranata, “ Kanshiji shiicho no gihd ni tsuite,” Bijutsu Kenkyi, no. 48, 
Dec., 1935, p. 562. 

5 Narro, op. cit., pp. 184f. 

® Horyaji Okagami, Nanté jidaiji skagami, 2, Tokyd, 1934. Pls. 87-89. 
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to the Far East. One is left with the conclusion that, just as she 
neglects all iconographical evidence, so, too, Mlle. AUBOYER pre- 
fers to omit any discussion of the historical connection between 
India and the East, and to rest her case entirely on the weight of 
the stylistic evidence presented. 

One of the best passages in this book is the final paragraph in 
which the author endeavors to point out the Japanese character 
of the Horyiji wall-paintings. It is her conclusion that although 
the paintings present a mosaic of styles combined from many 
foreign influences, in their general sobriety, in the sureness of the 
lines, and most of all in the feeling for decoration and sense of 
stylization they are completely expressive of Japanese esthetic 
ideals. 

Although the illustrations of objects chosen for comparison with 
the Horyiji paintings are adequate, the plates of the Kond6 wall- 
paintings themselves are indescribably bad and almost unusable. 
Mlle. AvBoyER’s own diagrammatic illustrations are always clear 
and useful for illustrating her points. 


BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Harvard University. 


A Concise English-Chinese Dictionary with Romanized Standard 
Pronounciation, by Shau Wing Cuan (Shou-jung Cu‘en), 
Stanford University Press, 1946, 390 pp. 


This pocket-sized dictionary contains modern Chinese equiva- 
lents for some 7,500 English words and phrases; it is designed as 
an aid to the practice of Chinese conversation by students of the 
language. A Wade-Giles transcription for each word is followed 
by the characters; the tones are indicated by the usual super- 
scribed numerals. 

The need for such a work will be increasingly felt as practice in 
composition and conversation becomes a standard part of Chinese- 
language instruction in this country. In judging the value of a 
dictionary of this sort, a number of factors must be kept in mind. 
In the first place it should include all high-frequency English 
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words, especially the names of objects and actions. It becomes a 
nice question whether, for the sake of convenience, not-so-frequent 
synonyms of common words should be admitted: given “ edge,” 
what about “ brink ” and “ verge”? But even the perfect word- 
list printed together with Chinese equivalents would be useless; 
it is further necessary to limit and specify the exact force of the 
English word being rendered. It cannot be assumed, for example, 
that the user of the dictionary will be able to choose without fur- 
ther indication between the two meanings of “ drill,” #### and eA, 
The next problem arises when two Chinese synonyms are given: 
are they to be employed indifferently in all circumstances, or is 
there such a difference between them that one would be out of 
place in polite speech, and the other an affectation in ordinary 
conversation? Finally, to be of real use, even the pocket diction- 
ary must show how the words are used in context. The person 
consulting the dictionary wants an answer to the question “ How 
do you say it in Chinese? ” as often as to “ What is the Chinese 
word for .... ?.” It is not enough to have the words for “ list ” 
and “to make” to be able to say in Chinese “make a list” 
Bi HiT . 

For the most part Mr. Cuan has succeeded in dealing with 
these problems adequately. His choice of words appears to be 
sound, though he shows a predilection for the literary. (Why 
“abide” and “ abiding,” but not “forever”?) He is careful to 
indicate which meaning of a word is being rendered; but by making 
separate listings for verbal and substantival forms he has in many 
cases sacrificed space without adding anything to the usefulness 
of his dictionary, for example: 


“ destroy, v.- p‘o* huai‘ #38; hui® huait Bs; 
hui® mieh* Pepe. 

destruction, n.- p‘o* huait #3%; hui® huai*t BR; 
hui® mieh* Seve.” 


The same distinction, pointless as applied to Chinese vocabulary, 
is made between adjective and adverb. It is not as though the 
dictionary were intended for the use of Chinese-speaking people, 
where the problems are quite different. The space used for dupli- 
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cations of this sort (also between synonyms, where a cross refer- 
ence would save several lines of type) could have been employed 
to advantage in multiplying examples of the way the words are 
used in Chinese. It is in this last respect that the present work is 
markedly inferior to the dictionaries of H1LL1er * and HEMELING.” 
Of course the latter is much too large to be compared with a 
pocket dictionary, and suffers from the lack of any tone markings, 
but the device there used of designating the nature of the Chinese 
synonyms listed, as either new (#1) or literary (3C) or officially 
sanctioned (PSE ) expressions, could have been borrowed to 
advantage. (Occasionally Mr. CHAN gives only a literary form, 
as WD. for BEL “ abdicate.” *). These older dictionaries, how- 
ever, are now in some ways out of date, and, being printed 
in China, are not readily available for purchase by American 
students. The dictionary of Mr. CHAN is more inclusive than any 
English-Chinese dictionary published recently and should be of 
use to students of the language. 





J. R. Hightower. 
Harvard University. 


Romans a lire et romans a proscrire, by Father Joseph Scuyns, 
C.I.C.M., et al., volume 1 of Scheut Editions, Series I: 
Critical and Literary Studies, Chihli Press, Tientsin, 1946, 


297 + 23 pp. 


A group of Catholic missionaries interned in Peking during the 
war spent part of their enforced leisure in reading popular Chinese 
books. Under the editorship of Father Scuyns the fruits of that 
reading are here brought together as résumés of Chinese novels, 
plays, and collections of short stories designed, as the title indi- 
cates, to provide Catholic missionaries with a combined Index 
Librorum Sinorum Prohibitorum and list of books that may be 


*An English-Chinese Dictionary of Peking Colloquial by Sir Walter Huituier, 


Shanghai, 1918 (New Edition). 

2 English-Chinese Dictionary of the Standard Chinese Spoken Language ‘Eth 
and Handbook for Translators, etc. by K. HemMetine, Shanghai, 1916. 

® At least once the “equivalent” is incorrect: 7K does not mean “ cigarette 


lighter ”; cf. the entry under “ match.” 
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tolerated or approved. This collection represents the first large- 
scale survey in a western language of modern Chinese literature, 
519 of the 600 réswmés being devoted to modern authors, and 
should be of use to students of this relatively unexplored field. 
Most of the summaries of the 37 older novels and plays included 
have been taken from Ou Itai’s study of the Chinese novel,’ which 
is also the source for the brief account of the historical develop- 
ment of the Chinese novel in the introduction. There is also a, 
survey of modern Chinese literature which extends over 17 pages. 

The body of the catalog is arranged by authors, alphabetically 
after DEBESSE’s system of romanization. The summaries are very 
short, and the judgment of a given work is limited usually to an 
evaluation of its moral tendency. The survey is not restricted to 
books of literary merit, the purpose being rather to cover as wide 
a field of popular reading matter as possible. However, most well- 
known Chinese writers are represented: Mao Tun, Kuo Mo-jo, 
Lao Shé, Pa Chin, etc. 

Appended are accounts of 28 translations of western authors. 
While not exhaustive, these latter résumés are especially interest- 
ing in showing the kind of western books popular with the Chinese 
reading public. It is perhaps not too surprising to find E. R. 
Burrovucus and Dale CARNEGIE occupying a prominent place 
among the half-dozen American writers represented. 

The next fascicule of this Series is to be a Histoire de la littéra- 
ture chinoise moderne* by the Reverend Father van Boven, and 
the third fascicule is to consist of a Chinese-French dictionary of 
terms used in modern literature. For the fourth fascicule a new 
series of criticisms of novels is projected. It is suggested that the 
basic purpose of the Scheut publications would not be seriously 
compromised by longer summaries and by more frequent and 
cbjective estimates of the literary value of the works there to be 
considered. 

J. R. HicHTowER 

Harvard University. 


1 Qu Itai, Essai critique et bibliographique sur le roman chinois, Editions Véga, 
Paris 1933, 192 pp. 
? Published at Peiping, 1946; it will be reviewed in the next issue of HJAS. 
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Tien-nan pei-chuan chi ti PHE, 32 chs., 6 ts‘é, by Fane Shu- 
mei AHF (T. Ch‘ii-hsien FEA) , a compilation published by 
K‘ar Ming Shu-tien 4 #49¢/5 under the auspices of the Peip- 
ing National Library and subsidized by a grant from the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute. 


This work represents the efforts of the compiler over a period 
of ten years to bring together the biographical inscriptions of 
historical value relating to natives of the province of Yunnan in 
the Ming and Ch‘ing periods, and serves as a continuation of 
his previously published works on the same subject.’ By limiting 
himself to his native province, Mr. Fane has been able to collect 
materials not included in either the large collection of Cu‘ten I-chi 
(Pei-chuan chi) and its continuation by Miu Chiiian-sun (Hsii 
pei-chuan chi) or the recent (1931) Pei-chuan-chi pu of Min 
Erh-chang. While not avoiding necessary duplication of materials 
already published in these works, he has excluded biographical 
accounts that have appeared in the Standard Histories of the Ming 
and Ch‘ing periods, as well as notices occurring in the local 
records of Yunnan province. Included, however, are compositions 
not originally inscribed on stone; and published versions of original 
inscriptions have also been drawn upon. The source of each com- 
position is noted briefly, and, if from an inscription, the location of 
the monument is indicated in a general way. 

After an initial division by dynasty, the biographies in this 
work are arranged after the model of its predecessors, where the 
persons described are divided into categories of rank, activity, 
sex, and the like. In his preface the author promises another 
publication, Ku Tien jén-wu k‘ao GIRAW% in 4 chs., to deal 
with natives of Yunnan who lived before the Ming Dynasty, as 
well as a supplement to the present work to include accounts of 
those who have been active during the Republic. 

This work is introduced by prefaces written by Cao Shih- 
ming ti%% , Cu‘tn Kuang-yii #6, Cuv Hsi-tsu RIA, and 


* Tien hsien hsiang chuan, ch‘u chi jit BE He 4 4, and Tien hsien sheng-tsu 
k‘ao ji EAE RS, in Pan-lung Shan-jén ts‘ung-shu fe REL A RES , Chinning 
} Ef, 1936. Cf. Hellmut Wine, A Selected List of Sinological Books Published in 
China Since 1938, Monumenta Serica, 7 (1942). 96. 
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Hsi Ping-ch‘ang #528. Wan Ssii-nien #294 has contributed 
an essay discussing the value for historical studies of the sort of 
materials here collected. 

The table of contents is followed by brief accounts of the 
authors of the individual biographies. After ch. 32 are appended 
10 biographies written by Mr. Fane of outstanding fellow-pro- 
vincials for whom he could find no materials elsewhere. Finally 
an index of names adds to the usefulness of this collection. 


J. R. Hightower 


Harvard University. 
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